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AUGUST, 1895. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.’ 


LET us take a retrospective glance at the period embraced by the 
last twenty years, and let us picture to ourselves the probable subject 
of an article we may imagine to have been written a hundred years 
ago. The first thought of the writer would have been one of con- 
gratulation upon the termination of the embroilments which had char- 
acterized the short life of the old Confederacy, the adoption of the 
new Constitution, and the possibilities which a more perfect union of 
the thirteen original States must have suggested. His hopes would 
have led him to predict for the newly founded government a great 
future; his apprehensions would have led him to fear lest the storms 
it had inherited from the old Confederacy would wreck it before 
it was fairly launched, for the soul of John Marshall, the great Chief- 
Justice, had not yet entered into the new Constitution to give it 
vigor, stability, and completeness. He would probably have in- 
flamed the imaginations of his readers with the possibilities of the 
coming century: the redemption and peopling of the Western 
wilderness; the rapid growth of population; the probable accession 
of new States; the conversion of the Indians; and the certain expan- 
sion of our territory to the Mississippi. Had his imagination been 
peculiarly fervid, he might even have anticipated the purchase or con- 
quest of Louisiana and Florida, and the possible extension of our 
sovereignty to the shores of the Pacific. 


' From an address delivered before the graduating class of Yale Law School, 
June 24, 1895. 


41 Copyright, 1894, by the Forum Publishing Company. 
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But, however glowing his anticipations of the future might have 
been, he would have utterly failed to grasp the tremendous changes 
the nineteenth century was to produce, since there was nothing in his 
past experience to suggest the keynote to those changes,—its 
inventions. Those were the days of the stage-coach, the sailing- 
packet, and the mail-carrier. There was little in this particular to 
distinguish the eighteenth century from the five that had preceded it. 
Gunpowder and the printing-press had done a great work, but they 
had not materially affected the social life of the people, and the 
latest of them was already over three hundred years old. True, the 
steam-engine had been invented and put to the humble use of pump- 
ing water, and Franklin had drawn lightning from the clouds; but the 
possibilities of steam and electricity as factors in civilization were 
yet undreamed of. People lived much as they had lived for centuries 
before : rarely travelling except from necessity ; reading a weekly paper 
or an occasional pamphlet, if reading at all; and utterly oblivious of 
the fact that the cotton-gin for which Eli Whitney had, three years 
before, obtained a patent, was but the forerunner of a series of bril- 
liant inventions which were destined to revolutionize the world, and 
in comparison with which all the prior discoveries since the Christian 
era were of minor importance. 

Unquestionably the foremost of these inventions are the employ- 
ment of steam for the purposes of transportation, and of electricity for 
the transmission of intelligence. Both came into general use during 
the last decade of the first half of the century. Both have measur- 
ably changed the face of nature. Both have profoundly affected the 
inner life of the people. If we owe to steam the enormous increase 
in immigration; the rapid settlement of the West and the partial de- 
population of the East; the building up of great cities at the expense 
of the rural districts; the magnitude of modern commerce; the intro- 
duction of foreign languages, habits, and customs; and finally (let us 
not despise it too much) the annual vacation in Europe, we are in- 
debted to electricity for all that was needed to supplement the triumph 
of the railway and steamship,—the instant communication with every 
part of the world, the prodigious expansion of the daily press, and the 
rapid and general diffusion of. intelligence. These, however, are but 
the primary effects,—effects which, though of great importance, re- 
quired but little of prophetic wisdom to forecast. They have been 
dinned into our ears for half a century; every schoolboy is familiar 
with them; and perhaps I even owe an apology for mentioning them. 
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But these—the immediate—effects, which are patent to every 
observer, and which began to manifest themselves as soon as the use 
of railways and telegraphs became general, are greatly inferior in 
their economic importance to certain secondary effects which have 
become apparent within the past thirty years, and which threaten not 
only to affect the political future of every State, but to revolutionize 
the entire productive industry of the world. It is a change which 
began silently, has progressed furtively but relentlessly, and is yet 
only at the threshold of its tremendous possibilities. So unforeseen 
was it that it may be said to have stolen upon us like a thief in the 
night. It may be summed up in the single word consolidation,— 
consolidation in politics, in business, in society. 

This influence is everywhere the same: the absorption of small 
states; the creation of large ones; the centralization of power in the 
hands of a few; the unification of people of kindred race and similar 
language; and, in this country, a vast accession to the power of the 
Federal Government. Wise men may differ as to whether the liber- 
ties of the people can better be preserved in large states or in small 
ones. History doubtless favors the latter; but the historical republics 
had neither steam nor electricity, nor the general diffusion of education 
and intelligence they have brought in their train. In producing the 
evil—if it be an evil—they have also furnished the antidote. The 
nineteenth century has given birth to large states, but at the same 
time has curtailed the privileges of the great, has expanded the area 
of freedom, and entrenched the people in their natura! nights. 
But these speculations are of little value. The large states are 
upon us and overshadow us. They have come to stay, and, for 
better or for worse, the world must adapt itself to their conditions. 

The consolidating influence is not less manifest in matters of in- 
ternal economy, and is as potent in business as in politics. In fact 
it may be said to have revolutionized the whole system of production. 
Where transportation is slow and expensive, each state becomes a man- 
ufacturing community of its own; where it is cheap, local manufac- 
turers and dealers are driven to the wall by the competition of the 
great producers, who manufacture only where it can be done to the 
best advantage. The results are large enterprises, only rendered 
possible by combinations of capital: great corporations, monopolizing 
the production of all the comforts and many of the necessaries of life; 
immense farms and pastures, flooding the markets of Europe with 
cheap meats and grain, curtailing the rents of the landlords and de- 
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pressing the value of their lands; the crushing out of small producers, 
and the centralizing of production where labor and material can be 
obtained the cheapest. 

We may lament the disappearance of the small emplover;—the man 
who worked with his hands as well as with his brains, and was little 
more than the most skilful of his dozen workmen; we may even be- 
come pathetic over the loss of the spinning-wheel and the loom of our 
grandmothers: but we may find consolation in the thought that the 
cost of production has been steadily growing less; that comforts and 
even luxuries of life which a hundred years ago were unknown to the 
majority of people are now within the reach of nearly all; and that the 
profits which formerly went to the small producer are now even more 
widely distributed in the form of dividends to stockholders, —little 
rivulets of wealth which trickle through all classes of society and offer 
the rewards of thrift to the humblest households in the land. If the 
head of the great corporation takes to himself an apparently dispropor- 
tionate share of the profits, it is only in obedience to a universal law that 
the man who develops extraordinary capacity in any direction receives 
an extraordinary reward. <A lawyer who earns $5,000 a year may, 
in nine cases out of ten, do his work as well as the one who earns 
$50,000, but in the tenth case the latter may be worth to his clients 
every dollar he coststhem. <A picture by Meissonier, worth $20,000, 
may to an unskilled observer be scarcely distinguishable from one 
worth $200, but there is an impalpable something which to an artistic 
eye stamps one as the work of a great artist, and the other as that of 
an ordinary painter. While the manager of the corporation may 
be inferior to a thousand of his employees as a mere handler of tools, 
his talent for organization, oversight, and direction, his knowledge of 
details, his anticipations of the market, may make all the difference 
between success and failure. He is the general of the army, the mas- 
ter of the ship, the Speaker of the House, the Prime Minister of the 
Cabinet, and his talent for leadership is not to be measured by ordinary 
standards. The refusal to recognize this ability has been fatal to 
nearly every scheme for codperative production. 

I have referred to the material changes of the nineteenth century 
as furnishing the keynote to the progress of civilization during that 
period. But what is more strictly of personal interest to us, the law, 
conservative as it is, has not been ata standstill. While its funda- 
mental rules have remained, and must always remain, the same, be- 
cause they are founded upon immutable principles of justice, legislation 
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has abolished much of what was intended as a wholesome restraint 
upon individual liberty, and has almost revolutionized the practical 
administration of the law. It has done away with the ancient tenures 
of real estate which grew out of the feudal system, and made the 
transfer of land almost as simple as that of personal property: it has 
emancipated the married woman from the chains of coverture, and 
has not only secured to her, by statute, rights once grudgingly con- 
ceded by courts of equity, but has made of her a distinct entity from 
her husband, and armed her with all the weapons necessary for the 
protection of her natural rights: it has put an end to imprisonment 
for debt, and created a homestead exemption: it has swept away in 
most of the States the ancient forms of actions and approximated 
pleadings to the models of the civil law: it has opened the door of 
the witness-box to parties and interested witnesses, abolished grand 
juries in several of the States, simplified indictments for murder, and 
restricted the number of capital crimes. 

The character of litigation has changed as much as the law itself. 
The lawyer of the last century looked askant at a court of equity, 
brought his actions at common law, and demanded a jury of his peers. 
He had imbibed the prejudices of Lord Coke against tribunals pro- 
ceeding according to the course of the civil law, and thought his 
chances of success there were measured by the length of the chancel- 
lor’s foot. But we have changed all that. The multiplicity of cor- 
porations, the enormous growth of the patent system and of the inter- 
nal commerce of the country, have given rise to questions with which 
juries are incompetent to deal. The result is that the great litigation 
of the country is now carried on in courts of equity and admiralty. 
In some States juries have almost disappeared, except in criminal 
cases and actions for torts, where their well-known generosity still 
finds ample scope: in nearly all there is a large proportionate de- 
crease. Forensic eloquence has declined, and the man who can state 
clearly a complicated series of facts has taken the place of the typical 
lawyer of the last generation, who could move a jury to tears. 
Where there is a choice of remedies, the resort is usually to a court 
of equity; and large interests are treated as safer in the hands of a 
single upright, passionless judge, or bench of judges, than in those of 
the average jury. It is certainly a tribute to the purity of the 
American judiciary that this confidence is so rarely misplaced, and 
that their decisions are so seldom the result of fear, favor, affection, 
or the hope of reward. 
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I have thus briefly summarized the changes of the past century 
to emphasize the point that we are entering a more than usually 
critical period. Old things are rapidly passing away, and the ques- 
tion presses itself upon us,—What will the Twentieth Century fur- 
nish to take their place? The problem whether the Constitution of 
the United States embodied a feasible plan of government is already 
settled. Weak spots have undoubtedly been developed,—some 
changes seem almost imperative: but it still remains the most mar- 
vellous work of constructive genius that was ever created. It has 
grown with each decade in the affection of the people: the danger is, 
not that it will be changed, but that it will be regarded as too sacred 
to be changed,—a product of superhuman wisdom,—a mere fetish. 
If the power of the Federal Government has been strengthened, that 
of the States has not been materially impaired. The country has 
survived the shock of a great war. The loyalty of the South is un- 
questioned, and there has never been a time when strife between 
different sections seemed less probable than at present. 

The man who should assume to prophesy what the Twentieth 
Century will bring forth is likely to be as far astray as the hypothet- 
ical writer I mentioned, who failed to take account of the inventions 
of the Nineteenth Century. At the same time, speculations based 
upon an existing state of things are not wholly useless. If they fail 
to anticipate every contingency, they may at least provide for some. 
If they are an uncertain guide for our future conduct, they may serve 
to point out to us our immediate duty. There are certain rules of hu- 
man conduct which are obligatory at all times and under all cireum- 
stances. Of these are integrity, morality, and industry. Let us hope 
the time may never come when they will fail to receive their reward. 

It is one of the ancient maxims of the law that a state of things 
once proven to exist is presumed to continue. So we may safely 
assume that the tendencies which the last half of the Nineteenth 
Century has developed will be prolonged into the Twentieth; that 
the great Powers of Europe, which have already parcelled out among 
themselves almost the entire continent of Africa, will look for new 
fields of conquest in the extreme East; that the process of absorption 
will go on with the usual indifference to the wishes of the native 
populations; and that another hundred years may see the entire East- 
ern hemisphere under their control. It will be your duty to see 
that their rapacity does not extend to the Western hemisphere. The 
lust of conquest, like that of acquisition, knows no bounds. 
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The important changes of the Twentieth Century, however, 
promise to be social rather than legal or political. While the signs 
of the material development and prosperity of the country were 
never more auspicious than at present, it is not to be denied that the 
tendencies of the past thirty years to which I have already called 
attention have produced a state of social unrest which augurs ill for 
its future tranquillity. The processes of combination have resulted 
not only in putting practically the entire manufacturing industry of 
the country into the hands of corporations, but have enabled the lat- 
ter to put an end to competition among themselves by the creation of 
trusts to monopolize the production of a particular article. It is 
doubtful if even during the reigns of Elizabeth and James,—when 
grants of monopolies by the Crown became the object of such public 
outcry that a statute was passed to suppress them,—monopolies have 
ever fastened themselves upon the necessaries of life to the extent 
they have done within the past twenty years, and that, too, in a coun- 
try where manufactures and trade are absolutely free and unrestricted. 

Upon the other hand, labor, taking its cue from capital,—though 
more slowly, because less intelligent and alert to it sown interests, — 
is gradually consolidating its various trade unions with the avowed 
object of dictating the terms upon which the productive and trans- 
portation industry of the country shall be carried on. The ancient 
war between capital and labor, which has been waged with more or 
less bitterness since the day when capitalists and laborers began to 
constitute distinct classes, bids fair to array their respective forces in 
two hostile camps to do battle for the command of the productive 
forces of the country. The reconciliation of this strife, if reconcilia- 
tion be possible, is the great social problem which confronts us. 

That the solution of this does not lie in the destruction of private 
property is as certain as that the civilized world will not return to 
barbarism. National socialism has never been found except among 
primitive types of people, and the history of civilization for the past 
four thousand years has been largely the history of individuals who 
have sought to acquire property for themselves, and to protect it 
from the rapacity of their neighbors. The fruits of this long struggle 
are not going to be abandoned at the behest of a few theorists, how- 
ever honest, who imagine they see in the abolition of property a 
panacea for all the evils which the acquisition of such property 
entails. Under our present social system, with all its faults, the 
civilized world is constantly growing richer, freer, more prosperous 
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than ever before,—the richer less ostentatious in the display of their 
wealth; the poorer better housed, better clad, and better fed. Cer- 
tainly the burden of proof is upon those who claim that this civilization 
is a failure. Nothing can demonstrate the soundness of their princi- 
ples so well as a practical experiment in socialism upon a large scale. 
If a successful experiment of that kind could be offered to the world, 
they might have some title to claim that civilization should be re- 
organized upon that model. It must be confessed, however, that the 
efforts heretofore made in that direction have rarely met the expecta- 
tions of their founders. The truth is that distinctions in wealth 
within reasonable limits, so far from being objectionable, are a posi- 
tive blessing even to the poor, in the opportunity they afford for a 
diversity of labor and of talents. The census of 1890 shows that if 
the entire property of the country were equally divided, each inhabi- 
tant would have $1,036. Imagine such division to be made, and by 
some legal magic to become permanent, —everyone with the necessaries 
of life, but with few of its comforts and none of its luxuries. With 
no reward for industry, and no punishment for idleness, what would 
be the proportion of the industrious to the idle? Where would be 
the incentive to labor? What would become of the hundreds of 
thousands who are engaged in providing luxuries for the rich and in 
ministering to their pleasures,—what of the architects, the painters, 
the sculptors, the manufacturers of carriages, pianos, jewelry, and the 
thousand-and-one articles of this description, were the demand for 
them suddenly tocease? The truth is, the whole fabric of civilization 
is built upon the sanctity of private property. Were this foundation 
to be taken away, the structure would crumble into ruins. 

While it is entirely true that the business methods of the past 
thirty years have tended to increase enormously the fortunes of a 
few, and thus to widen the gulf between the very rich and the very 
poor, it is wholly untrue that the poor as a class are either absolutely 
or relatively poorer than before. Indeed the number of small but 
comfortable homes in every part of the country, as well as the reports 
of savings-banks and building and insurance associations, prove incon- 
testably that the poor have shared in the prosperity of the rich, and 
that the average standard of comfort was never higher than at pres- 
ent. Indeed the average working-man of to day lives better and pos- 
sesses more of the comforts of life than the average noble of six hun- 
dred years ago. The sins of wealth, though many and grievous, 
have not generally been aimed directly at the oppression of the poor. 
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While 1 feel assured that the social disquietude of which I have 
spoken does not point to the destruction of private property, it is not 
improbable that it will result in the gradual enlargement of the func- 
tions of government and in the ultimate control of natural monopolies. 
If the Government may be safely entrusted with the transmission of 
our letters and papers, I see no reason why it may not also be en- 
trusted with the transmission of our telegrams and parcels, as is almost 
universally the case in Europe; or of our passengers and freight, 
through a state ownership of railways, as in Germany, France, Aus- 
tria, Sweden and Norway? If the state owns its highways, why may 
it not also own its railways? If a municipality owns its streets and 
keeps them paved, sewered, and cleansed, why may it not also light 
them, water them, and transport its citizens over them so far as such 
transportation involves a monopoly of their use? Indeed, wherever 
the proposed business is of a public or semi-public character, and 
requires special privileges of the state, or a partial delegation of gov- 
ernmental powers,—such, for instance, as the condemnation of land, 
or a special use or disturbance of the public streets for the laying of 
rails, pipes, or wires,—there would seem to be no sound reason why 
such franchises, which are for the supposed benefit of the public, 
should not be exercised directly by the public. Such at least is 
the tendency of modern legislation in nearly every highly civilized 
state but our own, where great corporate interests, by putting prom- 
inently forward the dangers of paternalism and socialism, have suc- 
ceeded in securing franchises which properly belong to the public. 
The fear, too, that these monopolies may be used for political purposes 
has hitherto proved an insuperable objection to their exercise by the 
state; but the development of civil-service reform has of late been 
so rapid and satisfactory that its introduction into this new field 
of usefulness would follow as a matter of course, and would obviate 
the most formidable difficulty in the way of the proposed change. 
Should the assumption of these natural monopolies by foreign states 
and municipalities prove as successful as they now promise, the 
question which will confront the legislatures of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury will be, not whether these extensions of governmental functions 
are socialistic in their tendencies, but how long this country can 
afford to lag behind others which we have been taught to look upon 
as conservative and inert. Progress in this direction should undoubt- 
edly be made with great caution, and each step should be taken in the 
assurance that the last one has already been vindicated by the result. 
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While I have no doubt of the ultimate settlement of our social 
problems upon a reasonable and judicious basis, there are undoubt- 
edly certain perils which menace the immediate future of the country, 
and even threaten the stability of its institutions. The most promi- 
nent of these are municipal misgovernment, corporate greed, and the 
tyranny of labor. The dangers which a hundred years ago threatened 
the very existence of the new Constitution have all happily passed 
away; but these, which were then unsuspected, have risen to take 
their place. 

Municipal corruption has come upon us with universal suffrage 
and the growth of large cities, and in general seems to flourish in a 
ratio proportioned to the size of the city. Why a system of govern- 
ment which, upon the whole, works well in small towns, and even in . 
States of considerable size, should break down so completely when 
applied to large cities, may seem strange at first, but after all is not 
difficult of solution. The activities of urban life are so intense, the 
pursuit of wealth or of pleasure so absorbing, as upon the one hand 
to breed an indifference to public affairs; while upon the other, the 
expenditures are so large, the value of the franchises at the disposal 
of the cities so great, and the opportunities for illicit gain so manifold, 
that the municipal legislators, whose standard of honesty is rarely 
higher than the average of those who elect them, fall an easy prey to 
the designing and unscrupulous. Franchises which ought to net the 
treasury a large sum are bartered away for a song; privileges which 
ought to be freely granted in the interest of the public are withheld 
till those who are supposed to be most immediately benefited will 
consent to pay for them; gross favoritism is shown in the assessment 
of property for taxation; great corporations are permitted to encumber 
the streets and endanger the lives of citizens; while every form of 
vice which can be made to pay for the privilege is secretly tolerated. 
The consequence of all this is thus depicted by a recent English 
writer who has made a study of our municipal institutions: 

“TI have watched the rapid evolution of Social Democracy in England; I 
have studied Autocracy in Russia, and Theocracy in Rome ; and I must say that 
nowhere, not even in Russia, in the first year of the reaction occasioned by the 
murder of the late Tzar, have I struck more abject submission to a more soulless 
despotism than that which prevails among the masses of the so-called free Amer- 
ican citizens when they are face to face with the omnipotent power of the cor- 
porations. ” 

Granting this to be overdrawn,—for I am unwilling to believe that 
corporations are solely responsible for our municipal misgovernment, 
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—the fact remains that bribery and corruption are so general as to 
threaten the very structure of society. Indeed, we are being slowly 
driven to the conclusion that the best-governed city in the country— 
I had almost said the only well-governed large city—is administered 
upon principles which amount to a complete negation of the whole 
democratic system. Universal suffrage, which it was confidently 
supposed would enure to the benefit of the poor man, is so skilfully 
manipulated as to rivet his chains, and to secure to the rich one a 
predominance in politics he had never enjoyed under a restricted 
system. Probably in no country in the world is the influence of 
wealth more potent than in this, and in no period of our history has 
it been more powerful than now. So far as such influence is based 
upon superior intelligence and is exerted for the public good, it is 
doubtless legitimate: so far as it is used to secure to wealth excep- 
tional privileges, to trample upon the rights of the public, to stifle 
free discussion, or to purchase public opinion by a subsidy of the 
press, it invites measures of retaliation which can scarcely fail to be 
disastrous. Mobs are never logical, and are prone to seize upon pre- 
texts rather than upon reasons to wreak their vengeance upon whole 
classes of society. There was probably never a flimsier excuse for a 
great riot than the sympathetic strike of last summer, but back of it 
were substantial grievances to which the conscience of the city seems 
to have finally awakened. If wealth will not respect the rules of 
common honesty in the use of its power, it will have no reason to 
expect moderation or discretion on the part of those who resist its 
encroachments. 

The misgovernment of which I have spoken is so notorious and so 
nearly universal that it is useless to attempt to ignore it or to expect 
that it will cure itself. Whether the blame lies chiefly upon him who 
gives or upon him who receives a bribe, it is evident that the temp- 
tation must be removed, either by destroying the inducement or by 
elevating the character of those whe are charged with the administra- 
tion of the government. The fault is not that of one class alone. If 
the higher classes evade their just responsibilities, the lower will not 
fail to profit by their example. If the rich are seen to escape tax- 
ation by bribing assessors or by fraudulent removals from the city, 
the poor will not hesitate to avenge themselves in the coarser way of 
accepting bribes. Whether the remedy for all this lies in raising the 
character of the electorate by limiting municipal suffrage to property- 
holders, or in government by commissions, is a question which will not 
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fail to demand our attentive consideration. The great, the unanswer- 
able argument in favor of universal suffrage is, not that it ensures a 
better or purer government, but that all must be contented with a 
government in which all have an equal voice. If it be deficient in 
this particular, if it fail to protect the poor against the oppression of 
the rich, or the rich against a destruction of their property by the poor, 
—in short, if the representatives of the people betray their trusts, it is 
pro tanto a failure, and another method of representation should be 
adopted. If we cannot have government by the whole people, let us 
have government by the better classes and not by the worst. 

I have pointed out corporate greed as another source of peril to the 
state. Corporations are a necessity in every civilized state. Great 
enterprises cannot be carried on without the aggregation of capital 
and the limitation of liability which distinguish them from ordinary 
partnerships. They havea practical monopoly of land transportation, 
of mining, manufacturing, banking, and insurance; and within their 
proper sphere they are a blessing to the community. On the other 
hand, the ease with which charters are procured has produced great 
abuses. Corporations are formed for trading or other analogous pur- 
poses with the design of crushing out rival dealers, often with a view, 
not of collecting together capital, but of avoiding personal liability, 
and under a name suggesting an individual rather than a corporate 
enterprise. Thus Mr. John Smith, who has made and laid away a 
comfortable fortune in a corner grocery, seeing disaster ahead, pro- 
cures himself to be incorporated with a small capital under the name 
of “ John Smith,” and, when called upon by his creditors, assures them 
that their contracts were not made with Smith as an individual, but 
with Smith as a corporation, and that his liability is limited by his 
stock-in-trade. Corporations are formed under the laws of one State 
for the sole purpose of doing business in another, and railways are 
built in California under charters granted by States east of the Mis- 
sissippi for the purpose of removing their litigation to Federal courts. 
The grossest frauds are perpetrated in the construction of such 
roads, which are built, not by the corporations owning them, for the 
best price that can be obtained, but by the directors themselves, 
under guise of a construction company,—another corporation, to which 
is turned over all the bonds, mortgages, and other securities, regard- 
less of the actual cost of the road. The road is equipped in the same 
way,—by another corporation, formed of the directors, which buys 
the rolling-stock and leases it to the road; so that when the inevitable 
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foreclosure comes, the stockholders are found to have been defrauded 
for the benefit of the mortgagees, and the mortgagees defrauded for 
the benefit of the directors. Indeed, the process of reorganizing—or, 
as it is popularly and often properly known, “ wrecking”— corpora- 
tions in the interest of the directors, has become an exceedingly 
profitable if not a very reputable industry. Property thus acquired 
in defiance of honesty and morality does not stand in a favorable 
position to invoke the aid of the law for its protection. 

Worse than this, however, is the combination of corporations in 
so-called trusts, to limit production, stifle competition, and monopo- 
lize the necessaries of life. The extent to which this has already 
been carried is alarming, the extent to which it may hereafter be 
carried is revolutionary. Indeed, the evils of aggregated wealth are 
nowhere seen in more odious form. If no student can light his lamp 
without paying tribute to one company; if no housekeeper can buy a 
pound of meat or of sugar without swelling the receipts of two or 
three all-pervading trusts,—what is to prevent the entire productive 
industry of the country becoming ultimately absorbed by a hundred 
gigantic corporations? If a railway company originally organized to 
build a hundred miles of road has by fifty years of consolidations 
and leases become the undisputed master of ten thousand miles of 
transportation, what is to prevent it in another fifty years from 
monopolizing half the traffic of the continent? 

Upon the other hand, railways themselves are not without their 
grievances. In more than one State they have been treated as if they 
were the lawful prey of the legislature, and so borne down by oppres- 
sive and discriminating taxation and by suits for personal injuries 
that they are fain to take refuge in that haven of distress for wearied 
corporations—a receivership. The truth is, the entire corporate 
legislation of the country is sadly in need of overhauling, but the 
difficulty of procuring concurrent action on the part of forty-four 
States is apparently insuperable. They should never be formed ex- 
cept for objects requiring large amounts of capital, and should be 
absolutely prohibited for farming or trading purposes, and particu- 
larly for trafficking in the necessaries of life. Their capital should 
be no larger than required for the object to be attained ; and their life 
should be strictly limited in point of time, that they may be wound 
up at stated periods. Most important of all, these laws should be 
rigidly enforced, and not left to the hap-hazard oi attorneys elected 
every tivo years by popular suffrage. 
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From a wholly different quarter proceeds the third and most im- 
mediate peril to which I have called attention—the tyranny of labor. 
It arises from the apparent inability of the laboring-man to perceive 
that the rights he exacts he must also concede. If, for instance, an 
employer of labor should discharge an employee or refuse to hire him 
because of a difference between them as to wages, and should then 
forbid his obtaining employment elsewhere, and should assault the 
person and burn the property of anyone who proposed to give him 
work, he would naturally be considered a fit subject for mental treat- 
ment; yet a year never passes in which outrages of this description are 
not perpetrated under the name of “ rightsof labor.” Men are harried, 
assaulted, and stoned, simply because they are willing to work for less 
than their assailants, while property is burned, public travel arrested, 
and large cities reduced to hunger, that great corporations may be 
compelled to employ workmen at wages fixed by themselves. - This, 
too, in a nominally free country. 

It needs no argument to show that such conditions are intolerable. 
The truth is that labor, like every other marketable commodity, will 
command such wages as capital is able to pay; and if laborers do not 
themselves become capitalists, by purchasing stock in their own cor- 
porations, and thus becoming profit-sharers, or laying aside their sur- 
plus earnings in savings-banks or elsewhere, it is because they lack 
the qualities of industry and thrift out of which capitalists are made. 
While certain enterprises do undoubtedly return large profits, capital 
as a rule does not, or the country would not be strewn with the 
wrecks of so many enterprises. Laboring-men may defy the laws of 
the land and pull down their own houses and those of their employ- 
ers about their heads, but they are powerless to control the laws of 
nature,—that great law of supply and demand, in obedience to which 
industries rise, flourish for a season and decay, and both capital and 
labor receive their appropriate reward. 

The outlook for a permanent peace between capital and labor is 
certainly not an encouraging one. The conflict between them has 
been going on and increasing in bitterness for thousands of years, and 
a settlement seems farther off than ever. Strikes are rarely success- 
ful,—strikes accompanied by violence almost never,—since violence 
engenders exasperation which always redounds to the benefit of the 
stronger party. When the Israelites went off upon their grand 
national strike, the first strike recorded in history, they are said to 
have despoiled the Egyptians; but the latter, so far from being won 
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over by this argument, sent an army to pursue them across the Red 
Sea. On the other hand, when the Roman commons, driven to 
despair by the oppression of the patrician class, withdrew peaceably 
to the Sacred Hill, the latter were quickly brought to terms and con- 
ceded practically all that was demanded. 

Arbitration is thought by some to promise a solution of all these 
problems, and where a dispute turns simply upon a rate of wages it 
may often be a convenient method of adjustment. Yet its function 
is, afterall, merely advisory. It cannot compel an employer to operate 
his establishment at a loss; it cannot compel employees to work for 
less wages than they may choose to demand. If it could, it would 
reéstablish slavery under the name of an award. ‘The whole theory 
of arbitration presupposes voluntary action—a voluntary submission 
of something in dispute—a voluntary performance of an award. 
Compulsory arbitration is a misnomer—a contradiction in terms. One 
might as well speak of an amicable murder or a friendly war. There 
are certain things, too, which cannot be arbitrated. Suppose a labor 
union should assume to dictate who should be employed and upon 
what terms, of whom material should be purchased, and to whom sales 
should be made. This involves no more nor less than the control of 
one’s business, the surrender of which could not be made without 
the certainty of ultimate bankruptcy. 

It is possible that a compromise may finally be effected upon the 
basis of codperation or profit-sharing, under which every laborer shall 
become to a certain extent a capitalist. The difficulty of securing a 
competent manager at a salary which the workmen are willing to pay, 
and the necessities of the employees themselves, have heretofore proved 
an insuperable obstacle to codperation in production. The faculty 
of accumulation is comparatively a rare one, and without it there will 
be no provision for unprofitable seasons in which the capitalist is ° 
forced to depend upon his accumulated store. Ina few instances the 
necessities of a large family require the expenditure of all the earn- 
ings of a laboring-man, but in a majority of cases the thrift that lies 
at the bottom of every large fortune is lacking, and men prefer the 
certainty of a weekly stipend to the possibility of great profits. Per- 
haps with superior education, wider experience, and larger intelligence, 
the laboring-man of the Twentieth Century may attain the summit of 
his ambition in his ability to command the entire profits of his toil. 

I have sketched briefly but frankly the dangers which seem to 
me to environ the future of the country, not because I believe them 
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to be insuperable, but because I desire to call attention to the fact 
that upon our lawyers, as representing the legal intelligence of the 
country, will be laid the burden of averting them, and of preserving 
intact the liberties of the people. One of these—that of municipal 
corruption—seems to be peculiar to this country ; the others are those 
in which the whole civilized world may be said to have its share. 
Some of them are the inevitable fruit of that process of consolidation 
upon which I have dwelt so largely ; some of them have come upon us 
from an indifference to political responsibilities, and a good-natured 
endurance of evils that are not intolerable. In fact, patience under 
affliction is a leading defect of the American character. I fear it 
would be difficult to find a counterpart in this country to the sturdy 
London butcher who for years carried on a costly litigation against 
the British Crown to secure the privilege of walking through Rich- 
mond Park. Instead of applying the rule “ obsia principiis,” we are 
rather given to submitting with easy acquiescence to encroachments 
upon our natural rights until further toleration becomes impossible, 
when we reverse the old maxim and declare that what cannot be 
endured must be cured. There is a reserved force which is difficult 
to call into action, but, once aroused, may be relied upon to put an 
end to evils which have become intolerable. 

Fifty years ago, what a recent writer has said of the Dutch, who 
represent even more perfectly than the Swiss the ideal of thrift 
united with a republican simplicity and contentment, might have been 
applied to this country : 


“In Holland are to be found riches without ostentation, freedom without 
insolence, taxes without poverty. The country goes on its way without panics, 
without insurrections,—preserving, with its fundamental good sense, in its 
traditions, customs, and freedom, the imprint of its noble origin.” 

In the vigor of our youth, the rapidity of our growth, and the exu- 
berance of our wealth, we have already passed this stage, and are 
brought face to face with the problem how far great inequalities of con- 
dition are consistent with the maintenance of a perfect equality of 
rights. There never has been a time in the history of the country when 
men of independent thought—men who can neither be awed by the 
mastery of wealth nor seduced by the blandishments of popularity, 
were more urgently needed to guide the ship of state with a steady hand. 
Whatever the coming century may produce, I am satisfied its material 
prosperity will suffer no important check. Financial panics will 
doubtless recur every twentieth year with the regularity of a plane- 
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tary revolution, to be followed by a cry for cheap money as inevitably 
as fever follows a malarial chill,—a cry quite certain to be drowned 
in the first wave of returning prosperity; but the country as a whole 
will grow richer, stronger, better. Progress will be made, but upon 
lines already drawn, for nothing is surer than that sudden or radical 
changes will not be permanent. 

It has been given to the Nineteenth Century to teach the world 
how a great Republic can be founded upon principles of justice and 
equality: it will be the duty of the Twentieth to show how it can be 
preserved against the insidious encroachments of wealth as well as the 
assaults of the mob. The progress of all civilization has been from 
the reign of will to the reign of law, and as a rule that government 
is freest whose courts of justice are purest. Freedom and injustice 
are ill-mated companions: and at the basis of every free government 
is the ability of the citizen to apply to the courts for a redress of 
his grievances, and the assurance that he will there receive what jus- 
tice demands. So long as we can preserve the purity of our courts 
we need never despair of the Republic. Of justice, it was eloquently 
said by Sidney Smith: “ Truth is its handmaid, freedom is its child, 
peace is its companion, safety walks in its steps, victory follows in 


its train: it is the brightest emanation from the Gospel, it is the 
attribute of God.” 


Henry B. Brown. 
42 
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TEMPORARY loans, on the part of nations, no matter how great 
their finanaial strength, may become necessary in the regular course 
of administration. The substantial addition to the permanent or 
bonded debt of a nation during a period of profound peace, a debt 
not occasioned by the construction of any great commercial thorough- 
fare or other internal improvement, but rendered necessary to meet 
the ordinary governmental expenditures and to maintain credit, is so 
unusual as to invite criticism. The explanation in the present 
instance is easily found and is twofold in character. 

The largely reduced revenues under the McKinley tariff began to 
be felt before the close of President Harrison's administration. A 
deficiency in the near future was clearly apparent, and a consequent 
drain apon the Treasury balance inevitable. A greater danger to the 
Treasury, however, lay in the fact that the government was in the 
banking business and had issued five hundred millions of notes 
redeemable in gold, not to mention its obligations with respect to 
other forms of currency. The Treasury balance, meagre in the light 
of current expenses, became positively weak when viewed as a 
reserve against outstanding obligations. This was especially true 
as to the gold reserve. The maintenance of our present gold stand- 
ard was easily the paramount question which confronted the Presi- 
dent, and his task was rendered all the more difficult because of the 
silver sentiments of the legislative branch of the Government. The 
silver interests sought to utilize the emergency to compel legislation in 
their behalf, or, failing in this, to force the country upon a silver basis. 
Hence all legislative aid was withheld, and the President was com- 
pelled to avail himself of the ill-adapted provisions of existing laws. 

The recent bond-issue can only be properly understood and ap- 
preciated by recalling the conditions preceding the issue, as well as 
the exact status of the Treasury and the commercial and fiscal con- 
dition of the country at the time Secretary Carlisle executed the now 
famous contract with the bond-syndicate. On January 17, 1894, 
the Secretary of the Treasury called for proposals for $50,000,000 
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ten-year, 5 per cent bonds, the sale of which netted the Treasury 
$58,660,917. On November 15 a similar call resulted in the sale of 
$50,000,000 bonds, netting $58,444,900, and on February 8, 1895, 
a sale of $62,317,500 thirty-year, 4 per cent bonds was made to 
J. P. Morgan & Co. and August Belmont & Co. of New York, 
and J. S. Morgan & Co. and the Messrs. Rothschilds of London, 
netting $65,117,500. The first two issues were taken by Ameri- 
can bankers, principally of New York City. The following table, 
showing the condition of the Treasury on the dates named—being 
the date of the circulars inviting propusals for bonds and the date of 
the syndicate contract—will clearly show just what conditions con- 
fronted the Secretary of the Treasury and induced his action :— 


TREASURY BALANCES FOR DATES NAMED. 


| Jan. 17, 1804. | Nov. 13, 1804, | Feb, 8, 1996, 
(Bre ie beta Seay eisai et 


Gold coin | 85 


A ‘Coin and bullion not sepa- $52, 093, 118 
bullion rated except at end of =a) 43, 288, 961 


| $148, 797,802 | $126, 163,303 $95,382,079 
Less certificates outstanding 77, 300, 889 64, 155, 959 52,599,019 


Net gold | $71,496,913 | $62,007,344 | $42, 783, 060 


Silver dollars of 1878 | $336, 686,560 | $339,264,753 | $341,268, 500 
Silver dollars and bullion of 1890 153,112,214 | 151,062,219 | 150,742,639 


: 
Total silver | $489, 798,774 | $490, 326,972 | $492,006, 139 
Less Treasury notes and certificates out.| 488,678,655 | 488,542,784 | 484,414,784 


| 


Net silver dollars i 120, 119 $1, 784, 188 | $7,591, 355 


United States notes $°0, 137,507 | $88,200,392 
Less currency certificates 40, 595,000 58, 575, 000 37, 205, 000 


Net United States notes $6,413,790 | $11,562,507 | $50, 995, 392 


Miscellaneous: Treasury notes $2,529,185 | $28,375,580 | $34,495,128 
Silver certificates 6, 736, 226 6,541,924 | 7,481, 258 
National bank-notes...; 14,335,010 4,829,051 | 6,009,933 
Subsidiary silver 13, 336, 153 16,378,092 | 15,663,406 
Bank deposits, etc.....| 22,239,360 16, 050, 214 18,028, 072 








$59,175,934 | $72,174,861 | $81,677,797 
Liabilities (current demand) 46, 283, 506 43,145,770 | 40,852,034 
Net miscellaneous $12, 892, 428 | $29, 029, ae $41, 325, 763 


Cash balance $91, 923, 250 | $104,383,130 | $142, 695,570 


It will be noted that of the $91,000,000 cash balance in the 
Treasury, January 17, 1894, over $13,000,000 were fractional silver 
and not available for paying the current expenses of the Government. 
Of the $78,000,000 remaining, $1,120,119 were in silver dollars and 
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$71,496,913 were gold. Manifestly the Treasury was not so 
much in need of gold as it was in need of funds. The McKinley 
tariff, although it increased the duties upon some articles, radically 
reduced the revenues by lowering the tariff upon many articles and 
largely increasing the free list. For'the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1893, receipts exceeded expenditures by only $2,341,674.29. The 
succeeding year there was a deficit of $69,803,260.58, which has 
continued to increase up to the present time. 

The Government did not so much need gold as it needed any 
kind of money with which to discharge its obligations to its own 
citizens. Had the Secretary possessed power to issue exchequer 
notes or to negotiate a popular loan, he could easily have met the 
deficit in the revenues and maintained his gold. From January 1, 
1893, to January 17, 1894, the Sub-treasury in New York paid into 
the New York Clearing House, in settlement of its debit balances, 
$75,571,000 in gold, because it had no other available funds. The 
amount of gold payments during the calendar year 1892 was incon- 
sequential. Of the $182,222,317 secured from the three bond sales, 
$90,000,000 have been used in payment of current expenses. With 
the Silver-Purchase Act of 1890 repealed, and our revenues equal 
to expenditures, the gold reserve could easily have been maintained. 

The silver-purchase law of July 14, 1890, compelled the monthly 
purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury of 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver, in payment for which he issued treasury notes, redeemable in 
gold. The conviction was rapidly growing at home and abroad that 
the piling up in the Treasury vaults of silver at the rate of 54,000,- 
000 ounces per year, represented by notes circulating as money and 
redeemable in gold, would presently force the country upon a silver 
basis. The consequent hoarding and export of gold created universal 
distrust. Credit was withheld, a currency famine and commercial 
panic followed. President Cleveland convened Congress in extra 
session on August 7, 1893, for the purpose of securing the repeal of the 
law. A long, acrimonious contest followed, eventuating in its repeal 
on November 1. During this contest business was held in suspense. 
The crisis of the spring and early summer had been followed by in- 
dustrial stagnation, and reduced consumption necessarily reduced the 
revenues. When Congress assembled in regular session on the first 
Monday of December, there was a Treasury deficit of $29,918,095.66. 

The Administration appealed to Congress for legislation to enable 
it to borrow money, urging also a revision and reduction of the tariff. 
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The first appeal was unheeded, although its necessity was emphasized 
by a revision of the tariff which materially reduced revenues. 

In 1875, in order to provide for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, Congress authorized the Secretary to sell bonds to procure 
coin sufficient to redeem and maintain the redemption of the United 
States notes outstanding, commonly called greenbacks. As our 
laws did not then provide for the coinage of silver dollars, “ coin” 
practically meant gold. Secretary Sherman determined that at least 
$100,000,000 gold was necessary as a reserve against the $346,000,- 
000 of greenbacks. The Silver-Purchase Act increased the volume 
of notes redeemable in gold to nearly $500,000,000. From the form 
of Treasury statement, debates in Congress, and public discussion 
generally, as well as the rules of conservative banking, the convic- 
tion became settled in the public mind that at least $100,000,000 
gold reserve was indispensable to safety. 

Being denied the power to borrow money to meet current ex- 
penses, the Secretary resorted to the Act of 1875, and borrowed 
money to strengthen his gold reserve. The Government was forced 
to negotiate a loan, ostensibly for the purpose of strengthening the 
gold reserve, but really to provide funds to meet current expenses. 
Thus the Government was forced to attack its own credit; to fix the 
attention of its own citizens and the world upon its vanishing gold, 
emphasizing, and thus aggravating, the danger of going upon a silver 
basis. The only relief Congress offered was a bill to coin the seign- 
iorage bullion. Under the Silver-Purchase Act, silver bullion of the 
commercial or gold value of $155,931,002 was purchased, and trea- 
sury notes for a like amount issued against the same. This bullion 
has depreciated in value many million dollars, and yet, coined into 
standard dollars containing 3714 grains of silver, the total would 
exceed the notes issued for the purchase of the same by about $55,- 
000,000. This apparent profit is called seigniorage, the coinage of 
which—aptly characterized as “ coining a vacuum”—would have been 
inflation pure and simple. The President vetoed this bill, and in No- 
vember the second bond -issue followed ; the Treasury balance, less frac- 
tional silver, being $88,005,038, of which $62,007,344 were gold. 

The President was exerting all the power of his great office to 
prevent the debasement of our currency and maintain our commercial 
honor, and in the face of this the recalcitrant attitude of Congress was 
all the more alarming, and induced foreign holders of American securi- 
ties to liquidate the same, lest in future they be compelled to receive 
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payment upon a silver basis. Witness the fact that we exported $81,- 
000,000 gold during 1894, notwithstanding the merchandise and sil- 
ver export balance was in our favor to the extent of $186,000,000. 

Secretary Carlisle’s request to Congress in December, 1894, sup- 
plemented by a special message to Congress by the President, failed 
to obtain authority to borrow money in a way most advantageous to 
the Government. This refusal of Congress to codperate with the 
President, so fraught with danger to the commercial interests of the 
country, was the result of the deliberate purpose on the part of the 
silver interests to afford no relief to the Government’s necessities 
except through the use of silver, the logical result of which would be 
to force the country upon a silver basis. And as Congress alone had 
the power of legislation and appropriation, it seemed that they must 
succeed. The extent of this conviction is evidenced by the export of 
$25,000,000 gold in January; the withdrawal from the Treasury of 
over $14,000,000 for the week commencing January 28; and the 
withdrawal of nearly $20,000,000 from the Treasury during Janu- 
ary, more than was exported, evidently withdrawn in anticipation of 
a profit from the expected premium. 

The gold in the Treasury was down to $42,783,060. There were 
outstanding over $415,000,000 of greenbacks and treasury notes, 
redeemable in gold, which could be utilized to withdraw this meagre 
balance. Replenishing the gold balance by means of domestic loans 
had proved disappointing. Much of the gold received was presently 
withdrawn by the parties furnishing the same in payment of bonds, 
and the poverty of the Treasury compelled it to part with more in 
payment of current obligations. Not only must the Treasury gold 
be restored, but withdrawals from the Treasury, and withdrawals 
from the country—exports—be prevented. In short, credit and 
confidence must be restored, if the honor and credit of the nation 
were to be maintained and our debts paid upon the same basis upon 
which they were contracted. 

Here was an emergency,—a commercial crisis than which none 
greater ever confronted our people. The President and his Secretary 
were equal to the occasion. They purchased for the Treasury $65,- 
117,500 gold, and paid for the same in thirty-year, 4 per cent bonds 
at 1.044, yielding 32 per cent interest to the investors. The right 
to substitute a 3 per cent gold bond at par was reserved, but Congress 
refused the power to issue the same. Those who have criticisms to 
offer because of the high rate of interest the Government is compelled 
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to pay should bestow them upon the dominant influence in Congress, 
who, with the terms of this contract before them, refused to save to 
the taxpayers this extra interest. The contract provides that “at 
least one-half of all the coin deliverable hereinunder shall be obtained 
in and shipped from Europe.” The fifth provision reads: 


“In consideration of the purchase of such coin, the parties of the second 
part, and their associates hereunder, assume and will bear all the expense and 
inevitable loss of bringing gold from Europe hereunder ; and, as far as lies in 
their power, will exert all financial influence and will make all legitimate efforts 
to protect the Treasury of the United States against the withdrawals of gold 
pending the complete performance of this contract.” 

That is, up to the 1st of next October. 

Now, note the results of this contract. For a long time past the 
London financial journals, as well as the commercial and news papers, 
had been discrediting American securities, advising against their 
purchase and counselling their sale, insisting that the United States 
was surely drifting toward a silver basis, and that our obligations 
would be paid in depreciated currency. In the face of this the bank- 
ing-house of Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Co. and the Rothschilds, the 
greatest banking-house in the world, became the sponsors for Amer- 
ican credit, not by word of mouth, but by the investment of $32,- 
500,000 of their money in United States bonds payable in coin, thus 
proclaiming their faith that the gold standard would be maintained. 
Criticism vanished in the light of tangible action like this, and the 
foreign investor concluded that if American securities were good 
enough for the Rothschilds they were good enough for him. Liqui- 
dation ceased; investment begun. Withdrawals of gold from the 
Treasury ceased, and several large sums already withdrawn were re- 
turned as soon as the terms of the contract were known. 

In order to bring $32,500,000 of gold from Europe, the export 
of gold must first be stopped. The firms of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
and August Belmont & Co. sold exchange against their credit abroad, 
just under the export point, thus protecting the Treasury gold.’ 

The American portion of the bonds purchased by them at 1.043 
were sold at 1.124 toa second syndicate composed largely of banking- 
houses engaged in the export of gold, who, as part consideration for 
their allotment, pledged themselves not to export gold, and to do all 
they could to prevent the same during the pendency of said contract. 

1 In consideration of this service it is understood that the syndicate was re- 


leased from its obligation to import one-half the gold—a balance of $16,833, - 
403.47 being thus released. 
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Thus this great banking fraternity were enlisted in the protection of 
the United States Treasury. 

Stock-exchange prices, so long at the mercy of speculators for a 
decline, were steadied, strengthened, advanced. Cotton found pur- 
chasers at constantly advancing figures. A strong arm and unlimited 
credit were placed under the wheat market at Chicago. From refus- 
ing to yield to pressure, prices sought a higher level. This general 
rise in values restored reason, which chronic distrust seems to have 
dethroned, and the speculating and investing public realized that 
prices had been forced to a lower level than the supply or the pro- 
duction would warrant. Mr. Pierpont Morgan went abroad, negoti- 
ated the sale of several large blocks of railroad bonds and stock, 
eased the exchange market, and removed all doubt of the syndicate’s 
ability to carry out its contract. The Treasury is protected against 
gold exports until October next by this contract. With good crops, 
restored confidence, and renewed business activity, natural commer- 
cial conditions can be depended upon for protection thereafter. 

We never appreciate dangers escaped, and we cannot, therefore, 
expect the business interests of this country to realize the obligations 
they owe to the bond-syndicate for protecting them from a panic and 
commercial crash, upon whose brink they were trembling. Various 
and virulent criticisms will be heaped upon the President on account 
of this bond contract, but surely no act of his administration is en- 
titled to higher praise. 

With a growing Treasury deficit an ascertained certainty, the policy 
of the Administration in so revising its revenue laws as materially to 
increase that deficit is open to severe criticism. Not only was the 
bonded indebtedness of the country increased: the dangers that 
threatened the stability of our currency and commercial interests 
were aggravated. Wholesome legislation, reposing in the Secretary 
of the Treasury such power to borrow money as is usually possessed 
by civilized governments, would, however, have mitigated the em- 
barrassments of the Administration very materially and conserved the 
interests of the country. The silver interests, organized, active, 
able, have for many years dominated all currency legislation, and 
opposed all relief to the Treasury which did not contemplate the en- 
larged use of silver. They talk about the demonetization of silver 
in 1873. With $648,000,000 of silver in circulation, silver is hardly 
demonetized. They assert that the closing of the mints to the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 is responsible for its marked 
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decline in value, and affect to believe that the restoration of free 
coinage would restore its parity with gold. Can an Act of Congress 
appreciate the price of silver from 67 cents to $1.29 per ounce? If 
it does in the United States, it must in Europe,—in the world, in 
fact. Is it possible that any one believes that the value of all the 
silver in the world can be appreciated 50 per cent and maintained 
at that value by the there fiat of the American Congress? 

Closing the mints to the free coinage of silver in the Old World 
and in the United States lessened the demand and undoubtedly 
affected the price of silver; but the great decline in price is owing to 
the cheapening process dependent upon improved machinery, im- 
proved methods of production, improved facilities for transportation 
and exchange. By means of cable and credit the transmission of 
money from one part of the world to another is almost instantaneous. 
Silver has ceased to serve the convenience of men. It does not meet 
the wants of the public, of business men, or of bankers. 

It would be as inconvenient and as unwise to coin gold dimes, so 
easily lost, as it would be to coin silver double-eagles, which would 
weigh a pound and several ounces in your pocket. If the banks in 
our cities were required to keep their reserve in silver, it would 
compel the enlargement of their present safes and vaults, or the ac- 
quisition of new ones. Many a debit balance of $1,000,000 or over, 
in the Clearing House of the city of New York, has been settled in 
gold coin. The cartage costs one dollar per $100,000, and $1,000, - 
000 in gold weighs 3,685 pounds. One million dollars in standard 
silver coin weighs 58,928 pounds, and were there sufficient silver in 
these dollars to make them commercially worth a gold dollar, they 
would weigh over 116,000 pounds. 

The decline in the price and the use of silver is in obedience to a 
natural law. No act of legislation could have preserved its value. 
Legislation can worry and impede natural laws: it may for a time 
dam up the natural channels of trade; but this simply builds a res- 
ervoir whose accumulating volume eventually sweeps all before it 
with characteristic damage and destruction. The free coinage of 
legal-tender silver dollars containing only 3714 grains each would 
mean silver monometallism. It would mean driving out of circu- 
lation the $600,000,000 gold now in use, thereby, as these people 
believe, making a market for so much additional silver. A pre- 
mium would send gold out of circulation immediately. It would take 
time to supply its place with silver. The volume of our currency 
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would thus be temporarily reduced one-third. A money stringency, 
currency famine, commercial crisis, must follow. For protection 
against such a calamity we are indebted to the bond-issue. 

No country has a double monetary standard.’ All countries that 
have free coinage of silver have silver monometallism. All countries 
with the gold standard utilize both gold and silver as money. Most 
of them have as much silver in use as money as can be maintained at 
a parity with gold. This is the case with the United States at pres- 
ent. Countries having a gold standard furnish 874 per cent of the 
international commerce of the world. Of the exports of the United 
States, 94 per cent are to countries having the gold standard, and 80 
per cent of our imports are from countries on the same basis. 

Shall we maintain the gold standard in common with Germany, 
Austria, France, and England, or shall we go to a silver basis with 
China, Japan, and Mexico? Does labor or capital hope for improve- 
ment by such achange? Do not the social, economic, and political 
conditions that obtain in countries on a silver basis repel the thought? 
The Populists want to make the payment of debts easier. What 
debts? They talk about 1873, when “silver was demonetized,” of 
1879, when specie payments were resumed, and imply that the great 
depreciation in the price of commodities since then justifies payment 
in silver, which has suffered a similar depreciation. Few debts are 
now in existence that were created at either of those dates. The 
statute of limitations fixes six years as the period at the expiration of 
which debts become outlawed. The average period of indebtedness 
is much less than six years. This partial repudiation would apply 
mainly to debts contracted in the immediate past. Hence all people 
who believe that debts should be paid upon the same basis as they 
were contracted, who cherish their own or their country’s honor, 
must experience a sense of obligation to Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and 
Mr. August Belmont for the consummate ability and wonderful 
resource with which they have undertaken their contract and are 
prosecuting the same to a successful issue. And though we may 
regret the unfortunate condition of the Treasury, and criticise the 
policy that produced the same, we must commend the wisdom and 
statesmanship of the President in rescuing the country from such 
serious danger. A. B. HEPBURN. 

1 The United States, Canada, all Europe, Brazil, Chile, and Australasia are 


ont he gold basis. Mexico, Central America, most South American States, India, 
China, Japan, Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements, are on the silver basis. 








MY LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


THE editor of Tur Forum having invited me to publish in this 
Review some detailed account of my literary career, I find before me 
a task the most arduous an author can undertake, since a biography 
should not be limited to an accumulation of dry facts; on the contrary, 
a place must be accorded to an appreciative criticism as well as to 
reprobative censure. 

On the 18th of February of the present year I attained my seven- 
tieth birthday, and in the early part of the previous year I celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of my literary activity. To-day I see about 
me a new fatherland, nation, kindred, and literature; yet nowhere 
do I experience the sensation of having become a stranger amid my 
own, nor even of having aged. The new is but an issue of the old, 
and I, developing along with the new generation, find myself as fa- 
miliar with its members as with those of my own. I can perfectly 
support the burden of work, rejoice in happiness, brave danger, and 
trust in the future. Each evening I go to my rest like one who 
would definitely order his account, and each morning I arise like him 
who still has the duties of many years to accomplish. 

Since the celebration of my literary jubilee a year ago, two hun- 
dred villages and a diversity of societies have elected me to hono- 
rary citizenship or have conferred upon me a university doctorate. 
The albums and diplomas sent me on this occasion constitute, from 
an artistic and industrial standpoint, a collection as interesting as it 
is unique, since, outside of Hungary, no municipalities on the con- 
tinent possess the prerogative of distinguishing an author by grant- 
ing him honorary citizenship, and also because it rarely happens 
that a writer, by the incessant activity of half a century, has won a 
justifiable claim to such distinction. 

A complete library, forming the ornament of my work-room, 
testifies to the labor of fifty years. Three hundred and fifty vol- 
umes, bound, according to the caprice of the publisher, in a variety 
of sizes, constitute the first complete edition of my books. Here are 
the popular editions, and such works as have been translated into 
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foreign languages. Thus, the German edition comprises two hundred 
volumes, and, in sequence of importance, the Swedish, English, 
French, Polish, Danish, Finnish, Czech, Russian, Servian, Sla- 
vonic, and Slovak. Altogether these books have been translated 
into fourteen different languages. 


I spring from a noble family, which has always been in the pos- 
session of a modest competence. From my earliest infancy I mani- 
fested an inclination to draw and paint, meeting with very fair success 
in the portraits I made of various people and the more important 
personages of the town, although I painted the miniatures of beauti- 
ful women with special predilection. I still have the portrait of my- 
self which I painted, when a child, with the assistance of a mirror. 
At the age of nine years two of my poems were published in a 
newspaper. Nevertheless, J] do not recall the period when my pre- 
paratory study for the career of a painter diverged from that of 
the poet. In my childhood neither painting nor poetry was es- 
timated as a career per se; accredited as “noble passions,” they 
promised nothing more substantial than mere empty glory. In- 
stead, then, of selecting this career, 1 prepared to embrace that of 
the law. In the exact sciences I invariably took rank in my class 
as “ premier éminent,” and I won the diploma of advocate prior to the 
appearance of any of my literary work. At that period imy pursuit 
of literature was solely for a personal satisfaction. 

The first novel I read was a translated edition of “Ivanhoe.” I 
was already very familiar with German, which I acquired at Presburg. 
The admirable custom was then in vogue of exchanging one’s chil- 
dren with those of the German families resident at Presburg,—boys 
for boys, girls for girls,—for a period of several years, as a felicitous 
method of acquiring the language. I have always had an immense 
predilection for the French and German poets, and at the age of fifteen 
I had, by means of a grammar, and without a master, acquired a 
knowledge of French, and a sufficient knowledge of English to read 
Cooper and Dickens in the original. Among French authors Victor 
Hugo was the first to inspire me with affection. I was able to secure 
but a single copy of Dickens,—“ The Pickwick Papers”; of Cooper, 
—* The Last of the Mohicans”; and of Victor Hugo,—“ Bug-Jargal” 
and “Han d’Islande.” To these the exotic romances of Eugéne Sue 
were added later on; also “ Barbe-Bleue,” which exercised a baneful in- 
fluence over my imagination. Successively I procured Shakespeare's 
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“King Lear,” and “ Richard III.,” whose perusal rendered me def- 
initely moon-struck with the vasty heights of literature. During the 
time that I was a student of law at the College of Keceskemét, Petéfi 
was one of a company of strolling comedians who established them- 
selves here. He had also published two poems in the newspapers, 
and while we dreamed together of a glorious and seemingly unattain- 
able renown, we studied French and English. We made a success- 
ful translation of “ King Lear,” and the public of Kecskemét crowded 
the house to witness the great Shakespearian representation given by 
the strolling actors, who studied their parts at our solicitation. The 
preternatural excitement induced by this inspired tragedy must serve 
as an apology for the audacious effort I made, while only a boy of 
seventeen, to write a drama of the highest order. This tragedy, en- 
titled “The Infant Jew,” with Emericus Fortunatus, the Jewish 
treasurer of King Louis II., as hero, I presented to the Hungarian 
Academy of Learning to compete for the prize in dramatic works. 
The Academy distinguished my first effort by laudatory comment, 
and a minority of the judges even proposed to award me ‘the prize 
of one hundred ducats in gold. Thus was signed the contract, writ- 
ten in blood, with the gentle devil called “ Poetry,” who speeds one 
into the ever-consuming flame which burns eternally without once 
reducing to ashes. And now I became convinced that it was impos- 
sible for me to be aught else than a writer. 

During forty years I have (as I have already said in “ The Echo 
of Forty Years”) considered my first work as lost. Nevertheless, 
after fifty years, my dear and worthy friend and critic Paul Gyulay, 
who has also celebrated his jubilee, (’tis a grace seldom granted 
by Providence that a writer of half a century can render homage 
to his critic of half a century!) as the result of researches made 
in the archives, has discovered my Jost drama, which will now be 
printed in the complete edition of my works. Without doubt “ The 
Infant Jew” is a poor drama, replete with monstrosities; but here 
and there appear sallies of an imagination I am no longer capable 
of, and there is in it a bold and human conceit outstripping the 
spirit of the period by half a century,—the cry of revolt wrung 
from the sufferings of an oppressed race. The primary result of 
this drama was to create within me a new impulse. The frenzy to 
greater effort took hold of me, and a novel succeeded the drama. 

I was just entering my nineteenth year when I wrote my first 
romance, “ The Days of the Week” ; which, faulty as it is, is included 
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without alteration in the completed edition of my works. My faults 
and my originality were equally a part of myself. Even in my ear- 
liest work there was no imitation of any of the great writers whose 
productions entranced me. I wandered and tripped upon the way, 
but my own hand held the hatchet which opened up the road. I 
published a yet inferior series of works in a style corrupted by foreign 
influence. The earliest collection of my novels contains many things 
eccentric in their nature, admitting extravagant views of life; but 
here and there stand forth original pictures drawn from actual life in 
Hungary, such as my story “ Sonkolyi Gergely.” 

From the appearance of my first romance, literature assumed for 
me the proportions of a career. An industrious writer could now 
with facility gain the means of livelihood without recourse to acces- 
sory labor. Atthe age of twenty-one I was entrusted with the editor- 
ship of a literary paper with Liberal tendencies, the “ Eletképek,” 
which counted among its collaborators the flower of the Hungarian 
poetical world belonging to the last generation, besides Petifi, the 
inspiration of whose genius has through long years been the closest 
bond of our friendship. 

Meanwhile came the year 1848, witness to a new era sweeping over 
Europe, and, above all, the reconstruction throughout of those founda- 
tions on which rested the political and social institutions of Hun- 
gary. Until now Hungary had half a million nobles who exclusively 
constituted the nation; the rest were no more than serfs, and as such 
alone supported the burden of taxation and furnished the recruits 
necessary for the army. The nobles took up arms only in the event 
of war. The Diet was formed of delegates from the nobility. The 
entire middle class was represented by a single vote. An irrespon- 
sible government held the power exercised by means of the censorship 
over the public mind. Against the ancient system the new genera- 
tion was now to struggle, with a programme composed of the famous 
“Twelve Articles of Pest,” which-were to acquire historical renown, 
demanding emancipation of slavery, abrogation of the privileges of 
the nobility, a common participation in the public taxes, liberty of 
the press, equality before the law, a responsible government, and a 
representative Diet. It was my happiness on March 15 to proclaim 
the “ Articles” to the populace gathered in the public square of Pest, 
with the concurrence of Petéfi, who declaimed his poem “ Jalpra 
Magyar” (“To arms! ye men of Hungary !”). 

This was known as the “Revolution.” Complete success fol- 
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lowed the bold initiative; the nation saw the fulfilment of the “ Arti- 
cles of Pest,” which were adopted by the Diet of Presburg; the 
Crown confirmed this adoption by its sanction; the Hungarian nobil- 
ity, voluntarily renouncing their privileges, liberated the serfs, and 
moved by the glorious fire of patriotism, helped to the fusion of the 
entire Hungarian nation. Following these events I embraced the 
eareer of politics conformably with that of poet, serving the cause 
with fidelity to liberty, humanity, enlightenment, and progress. 

This same year wrought a decisive change in my life as an 
individual. The frenzy engendered by those triumphal days in 
March was to unite me to the being who was to exercise a beneficent 
influence over the rest of my life and prove the tutelary genius 
of my happy destiny. Amid the excitement of the revolutionary 
mob I encountered Rosa Laborfalvy, the most sublime figure in Hun- 
garian dramatic art; and we did not delay the consummation of our 
marriage. Shortly after broke out the reactionary revolution pro- 
voked by the revulsion, which menaced the liberty of the Hungarian 
nation with absolute ruin; but prodigies were accomplished in this epic 
struggle of patriotic valor for the holy cause of liberty. 

The now enfranchised people, armed with scythes and bayonets, 
ran to defend their fatherland and liberty, and the press, breaking 
through its fetters, directed the conflict with the superior weapons of 
the intellect. Thus the army of national defence triumphed over the 
mercenary forces, Petdfi fell on the field of battle. Through every 
vicissitude I continued with the generals of the War of Independence 
to Vilégas. I published a paper called “ Esti Lapok,” the organ of 
that party in the Diet whose members might well be designated the 
“ Girondists of Hungary,” with Paul Nydry, Paul Almasy, and Gabor 
Kazinezy at their head. Their political principles were to wage war 
devotedly to attain liberty, and to make a supreme effort to protect 
the constitution of Hungary, without the forfeiture, however, of the 
crown, since they foresaw that a contrary policy would turn the great 
Russian powers against us. This political procedure, while patri- 
otic and honest, was one of ingratitude. 

The reaction created no differences between the revolutionists and 
those who fought for independence. After Russia had crushed out 
the Hungarian War of Independence, the government, in terror of 
Austria, sought to put me, with other political participants, to death. 
While the criminal jurisdiction was performing its functions with 
rigorous severity I lay in hiding, from early summer until mid- 
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winter, in the forest of Biikk. To my wife I finally owed my escape 
from persecution, as she conceived the idea of placing my name on 
the register of those lieutenants of the army who capitulated at the 
surrender of the fortress of Komarom by Klapka. Procuring a pass- 
port furnished in this manner, she found me in the depths of the 
immense forest of Borsod. I was compelled to remain more than 
a year in hiding; for, while the passport protected my head, it cer- 
tainly did not protect my feet from the contingency of enlistment 
as a common soldier, to be sent, as was the case of Frédéric Podman- 
iczky and others, to Lombardy. 

For two years Maurus Jékai had no existence. Nevertheless 
my pen was not idle. Choosing as a pseudonym a flower of sinister 
memory, “Sajo,” I wrote stories to fill the human soul with 
bitterness, and which breathed forth an ardent love of liberty and 
country in “ Pictures and Battles of the Revolution.” And herein 
lay the commencement of the transformation of my character as a 
writer. Abandoning the fantastic creations of a sick brain and its 
accompanying style of warped obscurity, I forced myself to dis- 
cover the characters having an actual existence in life, and to write 
in a language comprehensible to the people. The proof of my suc- 
cess is shown in the comment of a peasant who cried out after read- 
ing one of my stories, “ It is not bad to write like that; I could do as 
well myself.” During the War of Independence the newspapers 
were suppressed. Poetical productions had become insipid and 
superficial. Public taste and enthusiasm for reading poetry were 
utterly benumbed. Again I organized a publication for polite liter- 
ature, but, not having permission to publish over my own name, Count 
Léon Festetich, director of the National Theatre, consented to lend me 
the use of his name. When Festetich withdrew from the manage- 
ment my paper was treated with violence. Gustave Heckenast, the 
proprietor of a printing-office, now made the first attempt to publish 
an illustrated weekly, the “ Vasirnapi Ujsag,” which has to this day 
remained the favorite of the village people. During all this time my 
name figured, with that of every other Hungarian writer, on the pro- 
scription list of the Austrian government. No one was allowed the 
position of manager or director. Fortunately Albert Pikh, a literary 
confrére, escaping compromise during the War of Independence, since 
he was confined in a private infirmary at Griifenberg, became our 
manager, although he remained at the infirmary. Protected by his 
name, I controlled the illustrated periodical (which attained a rapid 
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and immense popularity), in which I wrote the humorous articles of 
the week over the signature “ Kakas Marton.” 

The “Vasérnapi Ujsag” reached twelve thousand subscribers 
within the year. This was during the period of the Crimean war. 
During the intervals I wrote historical romances, using the epoch of 
the princes of Transylvania and of the Turkish dominion for my sub- 
jects; also novels treating of Turkey and the Orient, called “ The 
Book of Blood.” I then published the romances of “The Hunga- 
rian Nabob” and “ Karpéthy Zoltén,” which I like the best; and 
afterward the “ Little Decameron,” comprising one hundred novels of 
the greatest diversity. Between times I wrote dramas, amongst 
others “ Dalma Dézsa Gyérgy” and the “ Martyrs of Szigetvar,” which 
greatly affected the public. Patriotism and the ideas of liberty, en- 
circled as with a crown by poetry, found their way into hearts open 
to generous sentiments. 

This dramatic period ended by the substitution of a parliament. 
Again I assumed the initiative in founding the first humorous 
Hungarian paper illustrated with caricatures, entitled “ Ustékés” 
(“Comet”). The attempt bristled with difficulties; for the facetious 
writer and caricaturist were entirely lacking. In the beginning I sup- 
plied both articles and drawings myself, but later the public provided 
me with assistance. Hungarian humor has since reached a high grade 
of development in both literature and art, but the early publications 
of “ Ustékdés” have a value as demonstrating popular life, for the text 
and drawings were contributed by the public. Like a fool’s bauble 
adorned with little bells, these ideas struggled on; this paper, cover- 
ing a period of seventeen years, has immortalized pictures fraught 
with the fancy as well as the thought of the period. 

In 1860, under the pseudonym “ Tallérossy Zebulon,” I started a 
propaganda for the national costume, using the occasion for vigorous 
protest against denationalization. The people were captivated, and 
during many years continued to wear the national dress. The year 
following, a revival in politics occurred. An attempt to reéstablish a 
constitution in Hungary was made by the Crown; absolutism perished 
amid the political complications which had come upon Europe. The 
attempt miscarried, without further result, to be replaced by the 
effort of the unfortunate and unhappy Schmerling, who proposed to 
form a single monarchy having a German foundation, endowed with 
a centralized government and a unique constitution. But Hungary 


met this attempt with an even greater reserve than absolutism. The 
43 
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national party, determined to oppose resistance, established a great 
political paper, whose director I became, the result of confidence en- 
gendered by the speeches I had made in the Diet of 1861. This 
organ was entitled “ Hon” (“ Country”). Its appearance created an im- 
mense sensation, which the government thought to prevent by bring- 
ing me—as also my collaborator, Count Ferdinand Zichy, one of the 
most prominent champions of the Magyar aristocracy—before a mili- 
tary court, taking an earlier academic article as a pretext, and com- 
mitting me to a year’s imprisonment in heavy irons. The sovereign 
remitted the greater part of the sentence, and the “ Hon” remained 
the organ of the Liberal party under my direction, but with another 
editor. After the fall of Schmerling I became editor-in-chief, giving 
the paper the political complexion of the Left Centre with patriotic 
tendencies. When Coloman Jisza came into the Cabinet, the paper 
was the organ of a Liberal combination supporting the government. 
For ten sessions of the National Assembly I was a constant mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, where I took an active part and 
gained the ear of the people as an orator. In this time I had written 
three hundred and fifty volumes of poetical works, each appearing 
under a different name. This does not include smaller works scat- 
tered throughout the newspapers and reviews. I have often been 
asked how such stupendous activity was possible in my career as a 
writer. My reply is: first, consider the length of fifty years, and, sec- 
ondly, of what those fifty years are composed ,—four successive periods 
so distinctly varying one from the other that there is no spirit of re- 
semblance. The remembrance of my childhood goes back to the 
universal struggle against Napoleon, wherein the Hungarian insurrec- 
tion played an important part. While I gleaned acquaintanceship 
with books reflecting Hungarian life, and whose publication was for- 
bidden, our fathers exchanged the manuscript copies, of which I have 
anumber. Of the Diet itself intelligence could be obtained only by 
newspapers written by hand. Then I saw arrive the era of regener- 
ation, when genius struggled to comprehend the order, “ This is the 
birth of liberty: forward!”—and the War of Independence carried 
me with it, lifting me up and casting me down. I drove and was 
driven; with the change of fortune I passed through the regenera- 
tion of a nation, its fabulous struggles, intoxicating transformations, 
triumphs or hopeless failures, tenacious resistance, and incessant ex- 
pectation that threw confusion over the entire world. I have seen in 
a thousand situations the violent passion of ideals doing battle one 
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against the other; the heroes of to-day the fugitives of to-morrow; 
the horrors of dreadful ridicule through caricature; great lords re- 
duced to mendicancy; brigands become the heroes of popular stories. 

And now I recognize a new period with another motto, a broad- 
ened horizon, a view lifted, with actual resources; an epoch which 
preserves all its ideals. As th@ personages, varied as the period they 
stamped, swept past, how many have I not known during my stir- 
ring career! The dead and the living, all served with inexhaustible 
diversity to illustrate the models of my vocation. Many maintain me 
to be an idealist as well as a novelist. The accusation is groundless. 
Neither the characters nor the situations in my novels appertain to the 
impossible, extraordinary as they may appear. I have cousined with 
strange people in the prodigious circumstances of life, and the sup- 
posed creations of exorbitant fancy are frequently nothing more than 
actuality. I was with the grandest heroes of the period in their vic- 
torious marches; I escaped, after lost battles, across the swampy re- 
gions of the puszta, or Hungarian steppes, conducted by Letyars, the 
insolent young peasants. At the sieges of Vienna and of Buda, amid 
the terrible explosion of bombs, and at Vilagos, I saw above my head 
a world fall in ruin; I participated in the deadly conspiracy of an 
oppressed nation. The king has favored me with distinction. I have 
been an indigent hero reduced to giving lessons in Hungarian 
for two florins a month. I have been the fortunate director of great 
enterprises. I have supported all the disasters destiny can inflict, 
and I have tasted all itsfavors. The gallows-rope has passed around 
my neck as well as the ribbon of a medal of honor. The glorious 
dust of exaltation has covered me, alike with the blackest marks of 
calumny. More than any other mortal, perhaps, I have been loved 
and hated. Therefore judgment can be passed on my books only 
from a knowledge of my life. Sometimes pursued, sometimes a 
guest, repeatedly challenged, on occasion by my own pleasure, I 
have traversed this whimsical world inscribed “ Hungary,” mak- 
ing the acquaintance of many popular types as little compre- 
hended outside as the face of the moon which constantly disappears 
from our view. How many the dramas I have observed with pecu- 
liarities that cast a shining light on national characteristics, and how 
have I not been convinced that the fundamental sentiment of my race 
and its civilization is probity, love of humanity, and equity! Dis- 
cerning also the ugliness of evil in common life, I have not failed to 
demonstrate it. But I do not create blackness, the fundamental 
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color; Ido not profit by an instrument to reach an end; I do not 
confound pessimism with xstheticism. How, then, can I be classed 
as an idealist? 

Proclaiming a curative for misery, I do not start despairing re- 
ports against the cure. The public have kept me from a dearth of 
material, for every story of subtle genius accentuating the life of the 
people has reached me from unknown friends on every side. Fran- 
cois Dedk and Paul Nyary were the living chronicles of life in Hun- 
gary. My friends, indeed my patrons, they furnished me with 
documents and data utilized in my books. Hungary brims with 
stories and popular songs. Wherever I go, my well-wishers—and, for 
the novelist, party distinction ceases—and even the ultra-revolution- 
ists bring me traditions peculiar to their region, while historians and 
archxologists provide reminiscent episodes and enigmatical mysteries 
for psychological research, so that the nation may honestly be said to 
work with me in a codperation similar to the case of Francois Liszt, 
who was inspired to write a great composition by the influence of the 
popular song, “ To-day I have eaten only black bread and radishes.” 
Often it has been necessary to be satisfied with harmonies seized at 
random, and the finality of catastrophes which left the preceding 
romance to be imagined. I recall my library with infinite gratitude 
as the strongest support of my activity in the domain of poetry. 

The greater portion of my writings treat of Hungarian questions, 
while the novels and historical romances date from the ancient heathen 
Hungarians across the events relating to early Christianity and King 
Coloman; the invasion and ravages of the country under the direc- 
tion of Dézsa; the Turkish dominion; the court of the Transylvanian 
princes; the wars of independence carried on by Zrinyi, Thékély and 
Rikéczy; the expulsion of the Turk; the sons of Rikéczy; Maria 
Theresa; Joseph Il.; the Hungarian insurrection; and from the 
Napoleonic campaigns up to the time of the War of Independence, 
1848-49. The wings of fantasy swept me through ancient Hungary, 
the Carpathians, the coast, the puszta, the morasses, impregnable 
fortresses, the mines, nameless islands; and then my fancy rushed 
across the surface of the whole round world. The scenes and events 
of my romances happen on both sea and land; in North and South 
America; in new and old Egypt; in Rome that knew the Caesars and 
the revolution; in Paris, St. Petersburg, and, with special predilec- 
tion, Poland; the Russian deserts of Siberia and Kamchatka. Stam- 
boul and Turkey, with their Oriental histories, largely occupy my 
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novels; the Crimea, the Caucasus, Persia, Palmyra, Afghanistan, 
China; the pompous magnificence of Asiatic cities; Syria, ancient 
Palestine, and Bosnia. Turning to Sicily, my fancy travelled in the 
earthly paradise called Italy, then through Ragusa and Prussia. 
Finally the wings of imagination carried me into forsaken and aban- 
doned regions plunged in the obscurity of eternal night; to a world en- 
gulfed by the sea; to ocean, Laos the buried, the inaccessible North 
Pole, and the country where dreams a futureage. Besides his wings, 
fantasy retains a sufficiency of natural sense to travel by means of 
steam, or to mount the back of a mule wherever the road grows steep 
and rugged. Such a vast number of works, historical and topographi- 
cal, must not be bred or begotten from isolated fancy. My library is 
the most valuable in the possession of a private individual, comprising 
the finest illustrated editions relating to remarkable travel, ethno- 
graphical works, and the natural sciences. The most precious amid 
these publications are the ancient chronicles gnawed by mice; these 
have piloted me through past history and across a universe. There 
is on earth no valley wherever hidden, nor country, nor vegetation, 
of which these books do not treat; but their research required much 
study. Independently of my maternal tongue, I learned Latin, Eng- 
lish, French, and German; and Italian, Slavic, and Greek I could read 
with a dictionary. I undertook the profound and complete study of 
the history of my people as well as that of the universe. I applied 
myself seriously to the study of natural history. I know all the 
vegetable kingdom by name, and I have a magnificent collection of 
Conchifera. 

As an acrobat must daily exercise his muscles, I have developed 
my learning through books and newspapers. The press constitutes a 
school whose forceful lessons should never escape a vigilant writer. 
The intellectual faculties are separated into three distinctive qualities, 
—judgment, memory, and imagination. These qualities are found 
opposed in certain people. One will possess an active imagination, 
another a weak memory, and vice versa. According to my experi- 
ence the three qualities should codrdinate in the work of a writer, 
as otherwise one can write only fairy tales. This sort of literature 
predominates perhaps in my work, but a public attends for whom it 
is well worth writing. 

The ingenuous soul still exists among us, and the world of chil- 
dren constitutes a large reading public. And here lies the profession 
of novel-writing. I reveal the secret which the world may imitate. 
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A leading idea germinates in my brain. I discover historical data, 
or an event indissoluble from a psychological point of view is brought 
forward. The incipient state of the idea may be likened to the pearl 
which is found in the bivalve. The personages of the tale must also 
be constructed or invented, a necessity which requires much study, 
application, observation, and a discreet selection. From this point a 
guide is supposably unnecessary. Certainly the whole arrangement 
and grouping is an affair of the judgment, since history may not be 
indiscriminate: characters differ with the epoch. That would be to 
make of Bayard a Don Quixote. A study of the customs, concep- 
tions, and public spirit, the dominant ideas, the fashions, and at times 
the manifestations of the period, must be made. Undertake repeated 
voyages to the theatre of history, make sketches of the landscape and 
the costumes of the people, surprise the technical secrets of the 
studio; this done, the characters created should themselves elaborate 
the texture of the romantic poem. The imagination and memory 
have an equal part. I am transported into the psychological world 
of each individual; I absorb them; I adapt myself to the humor and 
disposition of each, which is not always agreeable. Human passions 
exist diametrically opposed to my own psychological individualism. 
The suggestiveness of an evil heart or a corrupt mind, as a libertine, 
an assassin, a miser, or a despot, excites me to much suffering; the 
neurotic state torments me; the insensibility of an atheist irritates 
me; the suffering of all these people affects me to tears. Therefore 
I must be alone to write. Generally I walk about when composing, 
and for this reason I do better work in summer under the trees than 
in winter between four walls. 

I elaborate my novel to the very last dialogue, mentally; I then 
write with great rapidity and without erasure. The manuscript of 
all my work is in my own hand (some one has calculated their con- 
tents to be seventy-two millions of letters); my writing is round and 
firm and is not larger than grains of poppy-seed. I feel all I write. 
The characters in my novels contemporaneous with my own epoch 
are living men, and the fact that they seem extraordinary makes them 
none the less real. Perhaps, were the tales woven not in this fashion, 
but after more fortunate authors whose creations lie outside them- 
selves, my characters would present a finer appearance; but what 
would become of their wings? This defect cannot be corrected. I 
grow old, but not wise. The public must accept me as I am. 

I have still a great work before me, and it will close my career as 
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a writer. Fora number of years I have been busied with the com- 
position of the Hungarian “Songs of the Nibelungen,” and a serious 
amount of work remains to be done if my physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual forces can support it. My idea is with the pen of a poet to 
write “ the history of the foundation of the Fatherland by Arpad,” —a 
work wherein history becomes intermingled with myths and tradition; 
and vanished ideas become intelligible fairy-tales wherein are assumed 
the form of real personages, creating reality from fable, like a novel 
written with the dramatic figure of lyrical movement,—in the lan- 
guage of modern literature and versification, where the fashion of 
thought is again discovered,—the ideas and opinions our ancestors 
entertained perhaps a thousand years ago; in verse whose style is 
borrowed from popular songs, with provincial expressions, and many 
hundred words our dictionaries do not record, but which were con- 
fessedly in use by the people. It is impossible to present a new word 
or modern conceit, even in its simplest expression, without the reader 
perceiving a greedy pursuit of originality. The sculpture of these 
bas-reliefs will be the incarnation of a magnificent recollection, ethical 
and political. 

This work once achieved, as I see it in imagination, I shall com- 
mend my soul to the protection and mercy of God. 


The most noteworthy fact touching my private life is the happy 
home life I knew from earliest infancy. Parents and children mutu- 
ally loved, and each loved me. No disagreeable word was heard. 
When I came in contact with strangers they were people of means 
and of puritanical lives. My relationship was so intimate with my 
tutors at Presburg that their children regarded me as a brother. 
Fortunate in having excellent professors, I was still more so in 
having brilliant and talented contemporaries among the students. 
From their ranks came a minister of finance, a member of the Cabi- 
net, three deputies of the Diet, two presidents of the supreme court 
of appeal, an under-prefect; a celebrated engineer, the constructor of 
the first artesian wells; members of the academy of science, pro- 
fessors, a famous painter, and a Petéfi! A long list of candidates 
for celebrity! The emulation equalled that of the Olympic games. 
Not one among them set an example of extravagance or debauch- 
ery. We formed societies for mutual instruction, wherein we read 
the masterpieces of classic and romantic authors as well as our own 
early writers, accompanying the first with essays and the second 
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with criticism. We employed the “ Lancaster” method in our mutual 
instruction, each teaching what he knew,—singing, music, draw- 
ing, gymnastics, or fencing. At twenty I had never tasted wine, and 
my wife was the first woman to possess my heart. She was the 
leading artist at the National Theatre, the personification of the clas- 
sical in drama, playing the parts of Lady Macbeth, Cleopatra, and Vo- 
lumnia. She possessed a figure of classical beauty and fine expres- 
sive eyes. Her vibrant voice was capable of the most diverse ex- 
pression; purity and sentiment marked her diction. She played 
with the “ African Roscius,” Ira Aldridge, at Pest, as Lady Macbeth; 
and took the part of Adrienne Lecouvreur with Rachel; each play- 
ing on alternate nights. Yet, notwithstanding her magnificent tal- 
ents, my wife was unaffected as a hostess, disliked extravagance, 
and was simple in her attire. Her mind was well stored, and she 
was perfectly familiar with the national and foreign literature. She 
possessed an elevated spirit, was kind to the unfortunate, and indepen- 
dent and reserved in her manner toward the great. However severe 
it was for the poet in me, she was the critic whom I held as an oracle. 
I have already recounted her management of my escape from hiding 
and death: her constant goodness was equal to any sacrifice, and we 
passed together through many trials which I shall not immortalize. 
Astronomers have discovered in the heavens a particular spot 
where, even by the aid of the most powerful telescope, they have not 
been able to discern a single star. From out the immutability of this 
void our star has fallen. Nevertheless, I am not alone: my daugh- 
ter, her husband, and a little chattering grandson have given me 
their affection; tender and sympathetic, these hearts are but a part 
of my own. Like the true soul of the artist, they carry within them 
an ardent ambition which sweeps them onward toward the greater 
Heights. The tree has but lost a shattered crown; new shoots flour- 
ish around the trunk. 
Mavrvus JOKAL. 
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In my opinion, the greatest fault in the schools of our country 
lies in the professional weakness of our teachers. Consequently, in 
my judgment, the next step in raising the standard of our schools 
should be directed toward increasing the professional strength of the 
teachers, and in this paper I shall endeavor to point out where the 
weakness lies, as well as to suggest a remedy. By “ professional 
strength” I mean the ability to apply expert knowledge in practice. 
In the domain of medicine, professional strength must be measured 
by the degree of ability to diagnosticate disease and apply the proper 
remedy. From this standpoint an individual may possess all the 
traits of moral character desirable in an ideal physician,—sympathy, 
cautiousness, punctuality, conscientiousness,—and yet be a weak 
diagnostician, and, consequently, a poor practitioner. In like man- 
ner the professional strength of the teacher must be measured by 
the ability properly to apply recognized educational principles in 
teaching. While, in order to be an ideal teacher, more is required 
than the ability to conduct a recitation scientifically, yet the ability 
to teach is fundamental. One who does not possess a character des- 
tined to exert a good moral influence on the child should never be 
granted a license; yet moral strength, in itself, no more constitutes 
professional strength in pedagogy than it does in medicine. Before 
our ideal individual is worthy the name of “teacher,” she must add 
to her moral traits a knowledge of pedagogical principles, and skill 
in their practical application. 

In stating that our teachers lack in professional strength, 1 do 
not refer alone to the schools of low standard. While the difference 
between our best and our poorest schools is, in certain respects, 
enormous, the variations are great, mainly, in regard to professional 
spirit and ideals and in the general plan of work, the differences in 
the quality of the teaching being confined within much narrower 
limits. In a word, the weakness on the part of the growing teachers 
does not lie in ignoring scientific principles, nor in the lack of desire 
and effort to do the best for the child; it lies simply in the lack of 
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the required knowledge and skill to properly apply recognized prin- 
ciples in teaching. The rapid spread of professional enthusiasm 
among our teachers is certainly a hopeful indication; but we must 
guard against falling into the common error of mistaking it for pro- 
fessional strength. To entertain the belief that enthusiasm, coupled 
with an earnest desire to do the best for the child, is all that can be 
desired in a teacher, is to arrest the growth of our schools at a very 
early stage of development. That additional elements are needed, to 
place the instruction on a scientific basis, I shall now endeavor to show. 

In my opinion the fundamental purposes in elementary teaching 
are two: first, to develop power,—the power to observe, to reason, to 
do; second, to aid the child in storing in his mind a fund of useful 
knowledge. Other factors, however important they may be, are, 
nevertheless, merely incidental. 

Of the old school of teaching it may be said that the end and 
aim is the acquisition of knowledge; it appeals almost exclusively to 
the memory, and does but little toward the development of power. 
On the other hand, our most radical reformers are inclined to look 
lightly on the acquisition of knowledge, and to recognize as impor- 
tant only the development of power. Of course, on sober thought, 
we cannot fail to realize that both sides must receive due attention. 
The school that would turn out pupils with a mass of information, but 
without the ability to think; and the school that would send into the 
world pupils able to reason, yet absolutely ignorant of facts,—would 
present an equally sorry spectacle. While the broader aim is fully 
recognized by our progressive teachers, it nevertheless so happens, 
in the vast majority of instances, that for lack of sufficient profes- 
sional knowledge and skill, they fail to carry their theories into prac- 
tice,—that, in spite of their severe condemnation of the memory 
system, they themselves are slaves to it. 

That the mode of teaching in vogue, in our progressive, as in our 
non-progressive, schools, is destined to cultivate the memory rather 
than the power to reason, is proved alone by the fact that, in the 
subjects particularly adapted to appeal to the reasoning faculties— 
the so-called thought-studies—the pupil is required to obtain his ideas 
by reading the text-book in advance of the recitation. If it be the 
teacher's aim to lead the child to think, it is necessary for her to 
apply the principle that the child must be told nothing that he is 
able to find out for himself. To compel the child to study the lesson 
from the text-book in advance of the recitation, is to violate this 
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principle in toto, because by this means he is directly told by the 
text-book every point that he might be able to reason out for him- 
self. In order properly to apply the principle, it is necessary to 
bring the new matter before the pupil for the first time during the 
recitation period. It is then, and then only, that the teacher is 
enabled, by means of skilful questioning, to lead the child to find 
out for himself whatever it is possible for him to discover. Facts 
that the child is unable to discover must be told to him by the 
teacher. Simply to hear children recite lessons that they have com- 
mitted to memory is a very easy matter, and requires no expert 
knowledge or skill; but, by means of questions, to lead the child 
to think, involves both science and art. 

Moreover, it is not only in regard to power, but also from the stand- 
point of knowledge, that the ordinary use of the text-book renders 
impossible the application of the principles of scientific teaching. In 
regard to knowledge, it is recognized by the new school that more 
is required than to lead the child to store in his mind a chaotic mass 
of cut-and-dried facts. This, indeed, is regarded as the bane of the 
memory system. The aim of progressive teachers is to aid the pu- 
pil in building, so to say, a solid and permanent mental structure, 
consisting of fundamental ideas, based upon concrete facts, which 
themselves shall ever remain fresh and active, forming a fund of 
ready knowledge. In short, what they desire to secure is not “ dead” 
knowledge, but knowledge which in itself is stimulating, which 
will create a many-sided interest in the affairs of life, and which will 
lead to activity when the school days are over. 

To construct a mental fabric of this nature, it is necessary to 
bring the ideas to the notice of the pupil in a psychological order. 
It is only when we progress slowly and systematically, from the known 
to the unknown, and from the concrete to the abstract, that the facts may 
be properly welded together, and lead to the formation of clear fun- 
damental ideas. To employ the ordinary text-book method means a 
failure to apply these principles, for two reasons: (1) in the text- 
book the facts are not arranged in a psychological order, but merely 
in a logical one; (2) in the text-book the facts are presented in too 
rapid succession. We frequently find on a single page sufficient 
mental food for many lessons. The average child is able to commit 
to memory a very large number of facts in a comparatively small 
time, and thus aid the teacher in covering ground. But facts com- 
mitted to memory in rapid succession serve no permanent purpose, 
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because they are not digested, and consequently do not become an 
organic part of the individual. They serve to carry the pupil 
through a recitation or examination; but when this temporary end 
has been realized they lose their vitality and are soon lost in oblivion. 
In order that the mind of the child may be properly led from the 
known to the unknown, and from the concrete to the abstract, the 
teacher herself is obliged to take an active part in the work. Owing 
to a lack of psychological arrangement and the crowding of facts in 
the text-book, it is necessary for the teacher to digest the ideas that 
she wishes her pupils to obtain, and to make such plans for the reci- 
tation as will enable her to bring these ideas before the class with 
sufficient deliberation and in a psychological order of succession. It 
is only thus that the recitations will extend beyond the sphere of 
lesson-hearing, and partake of the nature of actual instruction. 

In our schools it is rare to find recitations that may be regarded 
in the light of instruction. In the thought-studies, where scientific 
teaching is particularly required, the mechanical teachers attempt to 
do little, if anything, beyond hearing the pupils recite their lessons, 
either in the words of the book or in their own words; the progres- 
sive teachers, in addition to hearing the pupils recite what they have 
studied from the text-books, will take pains to explain obscure mat- 
ters, to elaborate, and, when possible, to illustrate points by means 
of pictures, charts, and apparatus of various kinds. But it is clear 
that, even in the latter instance, the recitations are based on lessons 
studied in advance from the text-book, so that they still must be 
regarded as lesson-hearing, though in a modified form. True in- 
struction will not be obtained until the teacher is substituted for the 
text-book, as it is then only that the principles of teaching can be 
properly applied. To suggest the removal of the text-book, without 
recommending anything in its stead, might justly be regarded as de- 
structive criticism; butsurely no one can construe my remarks in this 
light when I offer, as a substitute, the teacher herself. 

Of course, merely to discard the text-book does not in itself 
suffice to render the instruction scientific; it simply constitutes the 
first essential step toward placing the teaching on a scientific foun- 
dation. Indeed, the early attempts to teach without a text-book are 
necessarily exceedingly feeble. To reach any degree of proficiency 
in scientific teaching is difficult, and involves years of study and 
practice. If we, as Americans, should feel unequal to the task, it 
would be better to retain the text-book. But if we believe that we 
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are able to do what our German colleagues have long since accom- 
plished, then there is nothing to be gained by waiting. There isa 
constant complaint on the part of our teachers that the profession is 
not properly appreciated, but it certainly will not be, until it is made 
worthy of appreciation. So long as the American standard remains 
so low that a graduate of a district school, without further prepara- 
tion, is eligible for membership in the profession, a license to teach 
cannot command any special respect. In Germany the word “ teacher” 
stands for something; in our own country it stands for nothing. 

The argument concerning the text-book method applies, of course, 
to the thought rather than the formal side of education. Where 
there is no thought-content, as in the mechanism of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, drawing, and music, the text-book question scarcely comes 
into play. In these studies, which necessarily involve an enormous 
amount of repetition of identical facts and processes, a fair degree of 
proficiency may be obtained by the ordinary mechanical teacher. A 
child that reads and adds every day of his school life cannot help 
learning to read and add, provided his mental condition be normal. 
In the formal lines much can be done to improve the results simply 
by a skilful application of modern methods and devices, even when 
the principles of scientific teaching are not strictly observed. And 
in these lines some of our teachers are doing admirable work. 

It is in the subjects involved in building up the thought-content 
of the mind that the teacher finds the golden opportunity to carry 
her ideals into practice. It is from the ideas presented in them that 
the child secures that fund of knowledge which will exert a strong 
influence in determining his ideals and interests in life. The most 
prominent among these studies are geography, history, and the natu- 
ral sciences. While, in the old school, the time devoted to these 
branches is small as compared with that given to the formal ones, in 
the growing school the tendency is to bring the thought-studies more 
and more to the foreground. 

The fact that the thought-studies are destined to come ever more 
into prominence renders doubly urgent the necessity for teaching 
them in a way that will do most toward the development of the facul- 
ties—moral as well as intellectual. It is admitted by perhaps all our 
educators, that, of the standard subjects in the curriculum, geography 
and history are the most poorly taught. In my opinion they will not 
be satisfactorily taught until the text-book method is abandoned and 
the principles of teaching are properly applied. As to the natural 
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sciences, in some of our schools the work is conducted on scientific 
principles, but, taken all in all, there has been, thus far, very little 
science-teaching in our country. Most superintendents have hesitated 
to introduce this line of work, on the ground that the teachers are not 
prepared to care for it properly. Those that have held sway longest 
are perhaps physics and physiology; and these, in all but individual 
instances, are still taught by the text-book method. 

In spite of their bar to scientific teaching, there has been strong 
opposition to the removal of the text-books, and particularly for 
two reasons: it is claimed that, if the text-book should be abolished, 
the child would not acquire the ability to use books; and that the 
removal of the text-book would cause the teacher to do the work 
for the pupil, so that the child’s mind would be no longer properly 
disciplined. Both objections are, in my opinion, entirely unfounded. 

First, the fundamental purpose of education does not lie in teach- 
ing the child how to use books; this is simply an important incident, 
which it is well for the teacher to bear in mind. Again, to study a 
lesson from the text-book does not teach the child how to use books; 
it simply leads him to perform a task, either to please his teacher or 
to avoid punishment. To know how to use books is to understand 
how to look up sources of information, and this ability cannot be 
acquired by committing to memory the words of the text-book. By 
directing the pupils to write compositions, and by frequently calling 
for debates, in each instance suggesting lists of works to be used for 
reference, more can be done in a few exercises than can be accom- 
plished by years of lesson-study. Further, the ideal does not lie 
simply in teaching the child how to use books; it lies rather in 
developing a love for them, and, consequently, the desire to seek 
them. Under proper instruction the pupil will become so much 
interested in his subject that he will voluntarily go to them for 
further information. There is nothing that so much tends to de- 
stroy the love for books as the drudgery involved in committing 
lessons to memory, and the happiest day of many a child’s life is 
that on which he hands in his books. Lastly, the abolition of the 
text-book does not at all imply discarding the use of books; in cer- 
tain subjects they will always be required. 

Second, when the teacher takes the place of the text-book, the 
child is by no means relieved of a task; on the contrary, in a recita- 
tion conducted on scientific principles, the child is obliged to perform 
intellectual labor more severe in character, though less dull and 
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mechanical, than when he commits the contents of the text-book to 
memory. When he studies the text-book, he acquires his informa- 
tion simply by exercising his memory; in a scientific recitation, on 
the other hand, he is obliged to bring many of his faculties into play 
in order to accomplish his task. 

A consideration of the reasons for the lack of professional strength 
will now be in order. With a clear comprehension of the causes, 
the remedies will suggest themselves. 

The demand for good teachers is very small, the conditions 
under which licenses are granted being exceedingly liberal. The 
management of the school system, in our country, being a purely 
local affair, it is entirely at the mercy of local politicians, who can 
raise or lower the standard at their pleasure. In perhaps the major- 
ity of instances the teachers’ examinations are of so low an order, that 
a certificate can be earned by one who has enjoyed no more than a 
grammar-school education, with or without a little extra coaching. 
In some localities a high-school education is required, and in a few 
instances appointments are given to those only who, in addition to a 
fair amount of scholarship, have obtained some professional training 
in anormal school. Of course, to guard against this extreme laxity, 
nothing would suffice short of the adoption of a national standard, 
which, however, cannot for the present be expected. 

In the places where trained teachers are sought, there is, of 
course, a demand for professional strength. But is the teaching in 
these places markedly superior to that in other localities? The an- 
swer, unfortunately, must be in the negative; for the degree of excel- 
lence found in a given locality is by no means determined by the pro- 
portion of trained teachers in the corps. This condition of affairs, 
naturally, can be interpreted only in one way, namely, that the nor- 
mal schools fail to graduate their pupils with the required foundation. 

In thus throwing upon the normal schools the blame for the lack 
of professional strength, I do not wish to imply that the work of these 
institutions has in no way proved valuable. On the contrary, it 
cannot be doubted that through their instrumentality much has 
been done to spread the doctrine of scientific teaching, and to imbue 
with professional spirit even many of those who have not had the 
advantage of a professional training. But while, in the theory of 
education, the work of the professional schools has been very help- 
ful, from the standpoint of practice, in my opinion, they have for the 
most part proved failures. 
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That professional schools cannot be expected to turn out perfect 
practitioners is clear; but what we havea right to expect is that their 
students will be graduated with a foundation that will enable them 
later to develop in the right direction. That thi: foundation, as a 
rule, is wanting, is proved by the fact already mecationed, that the 
teaching by the normal-school graduates is not strikingly superior 
to that of teachers who have not had a professional training. If the 
graduates of normal schools have not sufficient strength to rise above 
their immediate surroundings, and thus show their superiority over 
the untrained teachers, then something must be wrong with the insti- 
tutions in which they received their special education. 

That the work of the practice departments, thus far, has been 
unsatisfactory, is but the natural result of their organization. The 
fundamental error lies in the plain and simple fact that those employed 
to guide the students in acquiring the art of teaching are not selected 
with a view to their fitness for the work. If students are educated 
in the art of teaching by those who themselves have not the slightest 
knowledge of the art, how can we expect the results to be favorable? 

In establishing a city training-school, the main consideration ap- 
pears to be to find a building easy of access, and containing a room in 
which the students may conveniently receive their instruction in the- 
ory. Theabsurdity lies in the fact that, without further ado, the build- 
ing in which the training-class is placed is converted into a school of 
practice, and the regular staff of instructors are promoted to the rank 
of model teachers. The students now acquire the art of teaching by 
observing the work of these class-teachers, and instructing under 
their guidance. As the foundation for their future work is laid by 
what they here observe and do, is it difficult to account for the fact 
that, after graduation, they cannot readily be distinguished from un- 
trained teachers? In the State normal schools a more direct effort is 
made to select specially qualified persons as model teachers. But 
even in these institutions, individuals really competent to instruct in 
the art of teaching are, comparatively speaking, very rarely found. 

In view of these facts it is clear that what is most needed, in or- 
der that the professional strength of our teachers may be increased, 
is to establish, in connection with the normal schools, training-depart- 
ments in which students may receive such instruction in the art of 
teaching, that they will leave the institutions with a foundation that 
will enable them to develop into scientific teachers. 

J. M. Rice. 


CHAUTAUQUA: ITS AIMS AND INFLUENCE. 


THIs summer Chautauqua comes of age. It was in 1874 thata 
camp-meeting on the shore of Chautauqua Lake became educational 
without ceasing to be religious. This Sunday-school Assembly was 
the germ out of which has sprung an institution which may fairly be 
characterized as vast,—vast in its extent, vast in the manifoldness of 
its activities, and vast in its influence. Now that twenty-one years 
have elapsed since Chautauqua first began to attract the attention of 
the country and the world, it ought to be feasible to discover some- 
thing of its real significance as a force in our national life. It has 
been extravagantly eulogized, politely ignored, and sneeringly de- 
cried. There ought at length to be a possibility, even in the com- 
pass of a few pages, of presenting an outline of what it is. 

The term “ Chautauqua” has a twofold meaning. It stands for 
the name of a place, and it stands for anidea. Of these two, it is the 
latter that is by far the most important. Originally, “ Chautauqua” 
was the name of a lake lying in the southwestern corner of the State 
of New York, and at a distance, in round numbers, of 450 miles 
from New York, 70 from Buffalo, and rather more than 200 from 
Pittsburg. This lake is 18 miles long and from 1 to 3 miles wide, 
and is the highest navigable water on the continent except Lake 
Tahoe, being 730 feet above Lake Erie, and 1,400 above the Atlantic 
Ocean. The site of the Assembly was at first known as Fair Point. 
As it became customary to speak of the Chautauqua Lake Assembly, 
and then of the Chautauqua Assembly, it was natural to confer the 
name of Chautauqua upon the site itself, and this was done in 1877. 

Chautauqua the place is a summer town of frame buildings and a 
very few tents, well provided with water, sewers, and police. Most 
of the buildings are cottages, but there are a few of larger dimensions, 
the most important of which are the Hotel Atheneum, the Amphi- 
theatre, the Hall of Philosophy, and the College Building. The 
Amphitheatre and the Hall of Philosophy are roofed, but without 
walls; the former has a capacity of five or six thousand people, the 


latter of three or four hundred. During the months of July and 
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August this town has, besides its large floating population, about 
3,500 “permanent residents.” Its affairs are administered by a 
benevolent despotism, which ensures quiet for sound sleep between 
10 at night and 7 in the morning, and provides for order, decorum, 
and sobriety of demeanor on Sunday by virtually erecting a Chinese 
Wall around the cantonment on that day, and prohibiting ingress or 
egress, except for grave cause shown. At no time can one purchase 
intoxicating liquors on the grounds; but, fortunately for him who 
needs alcohol for fuei or medicinal purposes, there is no custom-house 
inspection of imports. 

The grounds, 165 acres in extent, slope gently back from the 
water's edge. The highest level within the enclosure is occupied by 
the College building, and this circumstance has been skilfully utilized 
by the good Chancellor to form the basis of an allegory, according to 
which the purely recreative institutions, hard by the shore, and the 
lower forms of instruction, which occupy the intermediate space, all 
lead upward to Education in its deeper and more disciplinary sense. 
He shows that it is hard to attain this summit, but that from it one 
gains the more extensive view. The emphasis is thus placed upon 
the right point. Life is comprehensively viewed,—the individual 
life, and the community life; it is seen that there must be oppor- 
tunity for play, for diversion mingled with instruction, for instruc- 
tion in its lighter and less strenuous forms, and, dominant over all, 
the severe and systematic exercise of the higher faculties, —the intel- 
lectual powers, the will, the spiritual nature. We can already dis- 
cern that here is an endeavor to “ see life steadily, and see it whole” ; 
and not only so, but an endeavor to stamp this conception of life 
indelibly upon multitudes of men, women, and children. 

But notwithstanding the gravity and comprehensiveness of this 
regulative conception, I have never seen greater happiness, or at least 
more interest, depicted on so many faces over periods solong. There 
seems to be no place for vacancy, or for tedium, or for idle gossip. 
A writer in the “ Atheneum” has insinuated that the spot is mostly 
frequented by young people, who come to indulge in unbounded 
opportunities for flirtation. It may be suspected that even cathedrals 
are sometimes resorted to for this purpose, but it is safe to assert that 
there is as much frankness, honor, and decency in the intercourse of 
young men and maidens here as there is anywhere, and under any 
circumstances, among Americans of the better class. Every one is 
occupied to a greater or less degree; the occupation is all pleasurable ; 
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and the people occupied are of the very bone and sinew of the nation, 
neither supercilious and luxurious triflers on the one hand, nor a 
degraded and unaspiring rabble on the other. I find myself in 
hearty accord with Professor Boyesen when he writes: 


“Nowhere else have I had such a vivid sense of contact with what is really 
and truly American. The national physiognomy was defined to me as never be- 
fore ; and I saw that it was not only instinct with intelligence, earnestness, and 
indefatigable aspiration, but that it revealed a strong affinity for all that makes 
for righteousness and the elevation of the race. The confident optimism regard- 
ing the future which this discovery fostered was not the least boon I carried 
away with me from Chautauqua.” 


So much for a glimpse at Chautauqua the place. But what is the 
Chautauqua idea, the second and more important notion suggested 
by the word? As nearly as I can formulate it, it is something like 
this: A fraternal, enthusiastic, methodical, and sustained attempt to 
elevate, enrich, and inspire the individual life in its entirety, by an 
appeal to the curiosity, hopefulness, and ambition of those who would 
otherwise be debarred from the greatest opportunities of culture and 
spiritual advancement. To this end, all uplifting and stimulating 
forces, whether secular or religious, are made to conspire in their 
impact upon the person whose weal is sought. He is made to feel 
that his self-improvement will be reflected in the greater refinement 
and cheer of his home, and thus the striving after a larger and sweeter 
life is entwined with his domestic affections. He is exhorted to 
meet with others in local circles; to give them the benefits of his 
counsels and superior knowledge if he is further advanced than they; 
and to obtain impulse and direction from them if he is as yet but a 
novice. In this way his social instincts are appealed to and culti- 
vated, and the result is the infusion of a greater charm into neighbor- 
hood life. These circles are frequently connected with one or several 
churches, and thus religion is introduced to hallow and reinforce an 
aspiration to which it may at first have seemed alien. He is led to 
expect and demand assistance in his intellectual endeavors from ex- 
perts at a distance, and thus has his sense of human fellowship quick- 
ened, his reverence for learning and benevolence increased, and his 
feeling for national unity deepened. Every year he has the oppor- 
tunity, at Chautauqua, of meeting the leaders to whom he owes so 
much; to appreciate more keenly the reality of their personal interest 
in him; to resolve his doubts and difficulties by the asking of ques- 
tions; to listen to lectures by men eminent in every walk of life; to 
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enter classes in subjects which he is qualified to pursue; and to have 
his heart warmed by personal contact with a host of those who are 
aiming at a higher life in the face of similar discouragements, but 
with equal aids, with a common purpose, and therefore with fraternal 
sympathy. Can we wonder that Chautauqua is a sacred and a blessed 
name to multitudes of Americans? 

The agencies by which this transformation of the individual life, 
of the home, and of the neighborhood, is effected, are numerous and 
varied. Of them all, however, three stand out with greater promi- 
nence than the rest, and, in their combination, may be considered to 
represent what is most distinctive and fundamental in the Chautauqua 
of the present. They are not what would first strike the eye of a 
casual stroller through the grounds, and, indeed, one might attend 
concerts and lectures for a week without being made aware of their 
existence; but, after all, it is they that tend, more than anything else, 
to give Chautauqua its specific character and its national celebrity. 
These agencies are: (1) an organization to promote systematic home 
reading; (2) courses of instruction by correspondence in certai i 
higher branches; (3) a summer school offering courses in a number 
of departments of study. These are known respectively as: (1) the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, or, more briefly and popu- 
larly, the C. L. S. C.; (2) the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts 
(Correspondence Department); (3) the Chautauqua College of Liberal 
Arts (Summer Session). 

As the misconceptions which have arisen concerning Chautauqua 
have sprung from a failure to discern the central aim of the institu- 
tion, and to take into account the necessary means by which the 
several departments of the work must be carried on, an official state- 
ment, published in Regents’ Bulletin No. 29 of the University of the 
State of New York (August, 1894), may here be in place: 

“The summer assembly in July and August of every year is planned in ac- 
cordance with the principle followed by the reading-circle. For the many there 
are popular lectures, concerts, entertainments ; for asomewhat less number there 
are philosophical, scientific, and literary lectures in progressive courses ; for the 
comparatively few are provided means for careful study under able and well- 
known instructors. The Chautauqua Assembly should be judged, not by its rec- 
reative exercises, but by its educational classes. The former attract the crowds 
from which the latter are recruited, and the revenue from the many supports the 
higher departments. All these elements combine to form a community life which, 
as a whole, makes for intelligence and arouses interest in higher education.” 

From the same source is extracted a conspectus of the Chautauqua 
work in all its main branches, which, by its compactness and lucidity, 
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will enable one to orient himself in this rather complex system with 
the least possible expenditure of effort. 


TABULAR VIEW. 


The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. A four years’ course of 
general reading. [Certificate granted. Does not count for degree. ] 


( History. 

| Literature. 
Science. 
Art. 
Pedagogy. 


2. Specialized Courses for con- 
tinued reading and study. 
aap marten does not count } 
or degree. ] Teachers’ Reading Union. 

3. School of Theology. Correspond- 
ence instruction. [Degree 
B.D.) | Biblical and doctrinal theology. 
Rigid examinations personally | Ecclesiastical history. 
supervised. [No honorary de- | Homiletics and pastoral theology. 
grees. | | Christian science, life, and literature. 


Latin, Greek, 


( Hebrew and Old Testament. 
| Greek and New Testament. 
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of the operations that are carried on. 


SuMMER Stupy AND RATIONAL RECREATION 


Home READING AND STupy. 


AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


College of Lib- 
eral Arts. Cor- 
respondence 


instruction in } 
preparatory and } 


college studies. 
- egrees of 
.A., etc.] 


College of Liberal Arts. 

[No degrees except. 
through Correspond- } 
ence Department. | 


. School of Methods in \ 


Teaching. 


French, Ger- 
man, English, 
mathematics, 
psychology, 
political econ- 
omy, history, 
physical sci- 
ence, geology 
and biology. 


Personal 


Psychology. 


) Sixteen courses ) 


| 


( 


J 


instruction 
well-known men in all de- 
partments mentioned un- 
| der (4) above. 


and rigid per- 
sonally-su- 
pervised ex- 
aminations 
are required 
to secure the 
degrees of 
RAs, BS, 
etc, 


by 


Pedagogic principles. 


{ Applications and methods. 


Corres pond- 
ence and 
residence 
combined 
complete a 
system of 
academic 
study look- 
ing toward 
the degrees 
of B.A. and 
B.S. 


Schools of Sacred \ Study of the Bible as a great classic and inspired 


Literature. 


book. 


Classes in art, music, physical culture, elocution, kindergarten, etc. 


model. 


5. Lecture Courses on the ( Progressive 
University -Extension - 


large. 


departments of life. 


entertainments, etc. 


courses by one lecturer. 
extra fee is charged. The attendance is 


No 


3. Public Lectures and Addresses by men and women prominent in various 


7. Recreative and esthetic elements, concerts, dramatic recitals, stereopticon 


A few statistical items will convey some notion of the magnitude 
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enrolment has been nearly 225,000; this is allowing a good many 
thousand names for persons who have enrolled the second time, 
since many people begin with a class, drop out by the way, and come 
in later. It would be safe to say that half this number have done 
consecutive reading for two years. It would be conservative to add 
20 per cent to this estimate to include those who followed the course 
without enrolling their names. The total number of graduates of the 
circle is 35,153, the largest number in any one year having been 
4,491. The total number of “ circles”—local clubs for conference 
and mutual aid in the prosecution of the work—has been about 
10,000. At present about 800 of these are in active existence. 

The first enrolment in the Correspondence College was made in 
November of 1885. Up to and inclusive of June 24 of the present 
year, 2,444 students had registered, the largest number in any one 
year having been 345. 

The College of Liberal Arts, under the name of the School of 
Languages, held its first session in 1879, the present writer having 
been on its staff in that year. Since the beginning it has had on its 
lists 2,590 students. At the summer session of 1894, the number of 
registered students in attendance was 405, divided among the various 
departments as follows: Latin, 83; English, 75; German, 66; 
French, 50; Mathematics, 39; History, 31; Greek, 27; Economics 
and Social Science, 15; Hebrew, 13; Physics, 11; Chemistry, 11; 
Biology, 8; Geology, 5. These students came from all parts of the 
Union and Canada. The occupations represented were: teachers, 
217 (distributed as follows: in preparatory schools, 189, in colleges, 
28); students, 71 (distributed as follows: in preparatory schools, 32, 
in colleges, 39); ministers, 9; music-teachers, 5; bookkeepers, 4; 
tradesmen and business men, 5; professional men, other than minis- 
ters, 3; missionary, 1. More than one-fourth of the total number of 
students held earned degrees. Nearly every religious denomination 
was represented, the Presbyterians heading the list with 92, followed 
by Methodists with 77, Episcopalians with 51, and Congregationalists 
with 41. 

Assuming the population of the United States now to be in the 
neighborhood of 70,000,000 souls, it will be seen that the C. L. S. C.— 
to mention only the principal agency of Chautauqua—has had one 
representative for every 311 of the population, including negroes, 
Indians, and Chinese. Now, if it be considered that these represent- 
atives comprise the most ambitious and aspiring of the people, those 
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who are most earnestly covetous of the best gifts, the significance of 
this fact will readily be apprehended. 

In 1892, taking this as a year of fully average prosperity, there 
were under class-room instruction, for which the Chautauqua manage- 
ment was directly responsible, about 925 different persons. No 
allowance being made for duplication, there were 425 in the Col- 
lege, 212 in the Teachers’ Retreat, 200 in the normal classes of the 
School of Physical Expression, and 250 in the School of the English 
Bible. 


Since the C. L. S. C. may be regarded as the central agency 
of Chautauqua, it will be necessary to examine it somewhat in detail. 
The course of study is planned to cover four years, and may be 
accomplished by most readers in an hour a day during nine or ten 
months of each year. It embraces the general subjects of history, 
science, and literature, besides some religious reading. The four 
years are known respectively as the English Year, the American 
Year, the Greek Year, and the Roman Year, the present being the 
English Year. In the English Year the subjects are (I omit Relig- 
ious Literature, which is common to all): English History, English 
Literature, Renaissance and Modern Art, Modern History, and Geol- 
ogy. In the American Year: American History, American Liter- 
ature, American Government, American Diplomacy, Social Institu- 
tions, and Physiology. In the Greek Year: Greek History, Greek 
Literature, Greek Art, Ancient Greek Life. In the Roman Year: 
Roman and Medieval History, Latin Literature, Roman and Mediz- 
val Art, Medieval Literature, Political Economy. For the present 
year the books are: Coman’s “Growth of the English Nation,” 
Judson’s “Europe in the Nineteenth Century,” Beers’ “ From 
Chaucer to Tennyson,” Goodyear’s “ Renaissance and Modern Art,” 
Winchell’s “ Walks and Talks in the Geological Field,” and the twelve 
numbers of a monthly magazine, “The Chautauquan,” containing 
supplementary reading of various kinds. 

No examination is at any time required. Memoranda or review 
papers are furnished to every enrolled member, which may be used 
as the basis of an examination if the student so elects, and special 
inducements are offered to those who do thus answer the questions. 
No degrees are given, and the diploma is of value to the graduate 
only as it represents conscientious work. As an indication of the 
qualities which the C. L. S. C. endeavors to foster, may be instanced 
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selves. Specimen questions from the memoranda for the current 
year are: 


acter of the English nation? 
Empire. 
Commonwealth? 


of its greatest leaders? 


edge of the subjects, special distinction, indicated by a white seal on 
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ti There are thirty of these questions on the regular paper. For answer- 
ing 
' writing out the replies, but it is expected that this will be avoided as 
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student’s own language. The books for the present year cost seven 


or too busy)? Should you like to turn mature years, middle life, and old age 


curiosity to analyze the figures for the first two or three years of the 
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kitchen, seaside, and forest into recitation-rooms? The C. L. 8. C. will help 
you 
Thi 
Circle’s existence. The enrolment for the class of ‘82 was 8,246. 
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following suggestions with reference to the manner of answering 
questions: 















(1) Read each question carefully—see what it really asks. 

(2) Do not write your answer in a hurry—word it carefully. 

(3) On questions of judgment, think, and form your own opinion. 

(4) Be sure to answer the whole question. 

(5) Do not tell more than is asked for and thus crowd the work. 

(6) When ‘ characteristics’ are asked for do not limit yourself to one. 

(7) Use good black ink; try to write carefully and to express yourself in 





the circular explains, the C. L. S. C. deals with men and women 


thoroughness and value of their work rest entirely with them- 


How have the physical features of the British Isles influenced the char- 


















Trace the steps which resulted in the establishment of the German 
What causes contributed to the growth of prose literature during the 
What were the characteristics of the Venetian School, and who were some 


Describe the movement of a glacier. 


a set of a hundred questions, calling for a more detailed knowl- 
diploma, is conferred. It is allowable to consult helps in 
as possible, and it is required that the answers shall be in the 


ars, and are all issued under the Chautauqua management. 
The kind of appea! which has been so productive of results may 
llustrated by the following specimen: 


“Ts it too late for you to go to school or college (are you too old, or too poor, 
youth again? Should you like to turn street, home, shop, railway-car, 
to gratify this desire.” 

s appeal to maturity has been very taking. I have had the 
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The percentages of different ages were these: under 20 years, 104 
per cent; between 20 and 30, 46 per cent; between 30 and 40, 28} 
per cent; over 40,15 per cent. But at graduation how the figures 
were changed! They were, respectively, 14, 37, 334, and 28 per 
cent. This means that the staying-power of the second age was 
four times as great as of the first, that of the third twice as great as 
of the second, and that of the fourth 14 times as great as of the third! 
Considering that this meant the formation of new habits in very 
many cases, such a showing is eloquent as to the tenacity of purpose 
displayed by those in maturer years, and therefore as to their sense 
of need and opportunity. Almost every year there are graduates of 
70 and 80 coming up to receive the diploma, and a brave and cheery 
sight they make! It may be added that the enrolment of differ- 
ent ages for the first three years hardly differs in percentage from the 
figures above given, being respectively 124, 49, 25, and 134 per 
cent. 

The C. L. S. C. has a not inconsiderable membership in foreign 
lands. Thus there are 40 students in South Africa, organized in 9 
circles; 11 in Mexico; a respectable number in the Hawaiian Islands; 
besides missionary readers in India, Persia, China, and Korea. On 
June 29, 1885, 750 Japanese had entered themselves in the C. L. 
S.C. Since then, cholera and floods and other causes have inter- 
fered, and the work has declined. A good many magazines sprang 
up in all parts of Japan, and the Japanese Chautauqua was not so 
much needed as at first. There are now a few Chautauquans among 
the missionaries, and some Japanese students in this country are 
deeply interested in the plan, and are anxious some day to organize 
the work on a Japanese basis. The first impulse to Chautauqua work 
in Russia was given by an illustrated article explaining the various 
Chautauqua organizations, which appeared in a Russian magazine, 
“Nov.” The “ Nov,” to meet the great demands upon it for a course 
of study, published a list of text-books on various subjects, and 
announced that students might send their names for enrolment to that 
office. By the beginning of 1886 the editor of that magazine had 
published a list of 49 names of persons who had joined the Russian 
Chautauqua circle, thus unofficially formed, and without any connec- 
tion with the parent body. Even in prisons the C. L. S. C. carries 
on its beneficent activities. The prison circles at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and Stillwater, Minnesota, furnished interesting reports for the past 
year. The “Look Forward” circle of the former place began the 
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year with 60 members, of whom 32 were new members, 14 had read 
one year, and 11 two years. This circle has had the codperation 
and help of professors in the State University and others, while the 
members have responded most heartily. One in particular of the 
prisoners, who received his diploma last year, is said to have applied 
himself most diligently, and to have shown himself thoroughly pre- 
pared at the class exercises. The “ Pierian” circle at Sweetwater 
began the year with 32 members. More than 30 papers, on various 
themes, were published in the “ Prison Mirror” during the year. 

In other English-speaking countries, three organizations have 
been formed on the model of the C. L. S. C.: two in England,—the 
Victoria Reading Circle, and the National Home Reading Union; and 
one in Australia,—the Australian Home Reading Union: all of which 
are in a flourishing condition. 

Favorable opinions of the C. L. S. C., of course, abound in its 
records, both from those who stand outside its sphere, and from those 
who have enjoyed its benefits. At its very inception William Cul- 
len Bryant, in the year of his death, wrote a notable letter, in the 
course of which he made a prediction which has already been strik- 
ingly verified in at least one instance: 


“T perceive this important advantage in the proposed organization, namely, 
that those who engage in it will mutually encourage each other. It will give 
the members a common pursuit, which always begets a feeling of brotherhood ; 
they will have a common topic of conversation and discussion, and the con- 
sequence will be that many who, if they stood alone, might grow weary of the 
studies which are recommended to them, will be incited to perseverance by the 
interest which they see others taking in them. It may happen, in rare in- 
stances, that a person of eminent mental endowments, which otherwise might 
have remained uncultivated and unknown, will be stimulated in this manner 
to diligence, and put forth unexpected powers, and, passing rapidly beyond the 
rest, become greatly distinguished and take a place among the luminaries of 
the age.” 


In a New England college there is, at the present moment, a highly 
capable professor who is a living exemplification of the last sugges- 
tion quoted above. In an eloquent address on Literature and Life, 
delivered by Phillips Brooks, in 1886, a significant passage is: 


“May we not believe—if the students of Chautauqua be indeed what we have 
every right toexpect that they will be, menand women thoroughly and healthily 
alive through their perpetual contact with the facts of life—that when they take 
the books which have the knowledge in them, like pure water in silver urns, 
though they will not drink as deeply, they will drink more healthily than many 
of those who in the deader and more artificial life of college halls bring no such 
eager vitality to give value to their draught? If I understand Chautauqua, this 
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* 
is what it means: It finds its value in the vitality of its students. . . . It sum- 
mons those who are alive with true human hunger to come and learn of that great 
world of knowledge of which he who knows the most knows such a very little, 
and feels more and more, with every increase of his knowledge, how very littel 
it is that he knows.” 


But the accounts which come of and from the workers themselves 
are still more interesting. One, a conductor on a freight train in 
Missouri, was observed to step to a rude closet made out of a cracker- 
box, open it, and take out a package of C. L. S. C. books, and begin 
working. Interrogated about it, he said: 


“My brakemen read with me. One of us keeps watch, and the others read. 
Sometimes it is pretty hard work when we have an unusually long run and 
much freight ; but, for the sake of the help it is, I am going to hold on to it.” 


Another writes: 


“I am engaged from 8:15 A.M. until 6 P.M. in a store, besides keeping house. 
My time for reading the C. L. S. C. course is when I ride to and from the store, 
twenty minutes each way, and during noon-hour.” 


A woman writes from the far West: 


“TI live on a farm, and my husband has no helpexcept whatI give him. All 
the time I am not doing house-work, I am obliged to drive the horse at the 
horse-power while my husband irrigates the land. I have done my reading 
while driving the horse for the past two months.” 


A young man says: 


“The ‘ Preparatory Greek Course in English’ aroused in me a desire to learn 
Greek. The other books which I read made me desire to know more. The re- 
sult was that I determined to take a classical course in —— University.” 


Among the imitations of the C. L. 8. C., beside the Russian, 
English, and Australian Reading Unions already mentioned, perhaps 
the most important is the Catholic Reading Circle in this country. 
This movement began through the efforts of Mr. Warren E. Mosher, 
of Youngstown, Ohio, himself a graduate of Chautauqua, and within 
a few years has attained respectable proportions, besides leading to 
the formation of a Catholic Summer Assembly, which was instituted 
in 1892, and between which and Chautauqua the most cordial good 
feeling exists. Speaking last summer at the Catholic Assembly at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., the Very Rev. C. H. McKenna, O.P., remarked: 


“More than twelve years ago, stopping with a clerical friend near Buffalo, 
I visited Chautauqua and was introduced to the President, Rev. Mr. Vincent. 
I saw a large assembly of ladies and gentlemen thirsting after knowledge; they 
differed in many things from each other, but in one thing they were united, and 
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that was their opposition, by their Protestantism, to the Old Church; and I 
thought then, if they had our history, our teaching, our theology, great God! 
what an amount of good could be accomplished. And then the desire came to 
me that we should imitate them, and need I tell you how I hailed with joy the 
first announcement that we would have a Catholic Summer School?” 


On August 7 telegrams of good will were exchanged between the 
Plattsburg School and Chautauqua. The President of the School 
has officially recognized its indebtedness to Chautauqua in the state- 
ment, “ The Catholic Summer School of America owes its origin to a 
demand on the part of Catholics for such a school as Chautauqua.” 
Scarcely less noteworthy is the formation of a Jewish offshoot. 
This branch of the C. L. S. C. was established a year ago, at the 
request of Rabbi Henry Berkowitz of Philadelphia, who is deeply 
interested in the question of education for the young people of Jewish 
faith. This branch is known as the Department of Jewish Studies, 
and pursues the regular C. L. S. C. course, modifying the religious 
portions of it to suit their own special needs. Besides the regular 
four years’ course, the work of the Jewish branch includes a Young 
Folks’ Reading Union on the plan of the Chautauqua Young Folks’ 
Course, but making use of Jewish literature exclusively, and a special 
course in Jewish history and literature, covering two years’ work, 


and including the period from the end of the Babylonian Exile to the 
Destruction of the Temple. This course has been prepared by the 
distinguished Jewish scholar, Professor Gottheil, of Columbia Col- 
lege, New York. Dr. Berkowitz gives the following report of the 
results of the first year’s efforts: 


“We have enrolled some three hundred members, and a great many are fol- 
lowing the readings who are not regularly enrolled. One hundred and forty- 
seven of these members belong tothe general C. L. 8. C. course, the others to the 
two special courses. The membership extends through fourteen States of the 
Union and includes persons of the most diverse callings in life.” 

The charge of superficiality, brought against all the educational 
work of Chautauqua, has been a difficult one to meet. It lies against 
the Summer School,—the time is so short. It lies against the Corre- 
spondence College,—there is lack of the living voice. It lies against 
the C. L. S. C,—how can untrained minds, loosely held in an elastic 
organization, accomplish anything of value? As to the Summer 
School, it might be met by pointing to the character of its teachers. 
Is it likely that scholars of the reputation of Professor Seymour of 
Yale, and President Harper of Chicago, would, year after year, de- 
liberately abet pretentious sciolism? Would it be possible to get 
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together at one session, as a Faculty of History, four men like Pro- 
fessors Von Holst, Moses, Herbert B. Adams, and George B. Adams, 
in a sham college which had been before the public for fifteen years, 
and which only satisfied the hunger of its students with the east 
wind? Professor Boyesen avers: 


“I watched this work with great interest, and can testify that it is by no 
means of a flimsy and superficial character. The linguistic instruction, for in- 
stance, both in ancient and modern languages, was extremely efficient, and the 
students accomplished an amazing amount in the six weeks that were at their 


disposal.” 


I myself had students in Old English last summer who would work 
five or six hours a day at the subject. How should it be otherwise, 
when the class was largely composed of college professors and 
teachers in academies and high-schools,—teachers who had a purpose 
in their application? At the end of the session I held an examina- 
tion in the text-book,—my “ First Book in Old English, ”—in which 
several passed with credit. An average class of college juniors or 
seniors would not have done better as the result of half a year’s 
study. 

But, after all is said, would it be surprising if Chautauqua were 
superficial—unless we can rebut the charge of superficiality brought 
against us as a nation? I open a German philological journal and 
read the following: 


“One may say that a nation of sixty-two million people produces only weak 
sugar-and-water poems and journalistic articles. . . . The small number of 
scholars who fortunately do exist receive no small share of their inspiration 
from ‘effete and moribund Europe,’ from England, Germany, and France, and 
bear no proportion to the mass of the people. Genius simply does not exist, and 
even talents are far too few.” 


I attend a college commencement, and I hear President Dwight of 
Yale say: 


“TI hold it true not only of college students, but of boys at school, and of 
adult men and women, that we live on one-half or one-third of our available 
powers : we might accomplish two or three times as much if we would.” 


We are hearing a good deal, in these days, about the deficiencies 
in our public schools. The medical colleges—those which are afflicted 
with a deplorable lack of standards—have come in for their share of 
scathing criticism. I believe it is true that not even the theological 
seminaries have wholly escaped censure on this score. Who, then, 
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is to cast the first stone, if these things be true? And if they are 
not true in other instances, why should it be assumed that they are 
solely true when applied to Chautauqua? But Dr. Vincent, the in- 
spiring genius of Chautauqua, grants that the criticism of Chautauqua 
is true. He says, “I prefer to concede at once the point at issue, 
and confess to the charge of ‘superficiality’ in the work we attempt.” ' 
But no one should read and quote this without reading and ponder- 
ing the context. 

The fact is, superficiality is a matter of degree. The mere child 
is superficial to the half-grown boy, the half-grown boy to the college 
student, he to his instructor, the instructor, mayhap, to a great 
specialist like Agassiz or Helmholtz or Gibbon or Grimm. Where 
shall we stop? With the great specialist? He would be the first to 
confess his own superficiality. Was it not a great specialist who said 
of himself, “To myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing 
on the seashore, and diverting myself in now and then finding a 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me” ? 

United in other respects, we are not, as a people, homogeneous 
with respect to wisdom. We are, in our collective aspect, of all 
grades of crudity, ignorance, culture, and profundity. “ Let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” In a democracy it is 
dangerous not to share your wisdom with the man who has less of it. 
In a democracy founded on the principle of universal brotherhood 
it is a shame to smile, with folded arms and superior air, when the 
deficiencies of your toiling, earnest brother are mentioned. It is a 
shame to scorn him who eagerly munches his half loaf while you are 
exulting in the fulness of bread. 

It should be remembered, too, that the parent who has obtained 
the diploma of the C. L. S. C. is more likely than another to send 
his son or his daughter to college, or to advise their working their 
own way through. And it should be noted that an institution like 
the Correspondence College, though it confers degrees, does not seek 
to supplant or to weaken the regular college. There is no rivalry 
between the two. Nothing could be plainer than the official utter- 
ances on this head. Only those persons are encouraged to study by 
correspondence, or, indeed, admitted to such study, who because of 
age, poverty, occupation, situation, or some other good reason, can- 
not avail themselves of oral instruction. 


*“Chautauqua Movement,” p. 210. 
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The attentive reader will long ago have concluded that, although 
Chautauqua may be radical in some of its methods, it constitutes, 
on the whole, a profoundly conservative force. One who was on the 
Assembly grounds during the Chicago riot of last summer could not 
but realize this fact when thinking of the contrast between the two 
scenes and the two activities. In the one, the artificial conditions of 
city life; in the other, the holy calm of Nature,—the rippling lake, 
the cooling wind, the rustle of foliage, the glimpses of blue sky 
- between waving trees as one looked away from a lecturer out through 
the open sides of hall or amphitheatre. In the one, dissension; in 
the other, harmony. In the one, strife over material things; in the 
other, the distribution, in a hundred forms, of the Bread of Life. 
To be brief: in the one, greed, war, hate; in the other, benevolence, 
peace, love. The spirit which animates Chautauqua must be our 
salvation from the demon of anarchy. More wisdom and more sym- 
pathy must be the antidote to ignorance and mutual hostility; and 
it is for the promotion of wisdom and sympathy that Chautauqua 
stands. 

Chautauqua has been a growth, not a creation. The master- 
thought has been in the mind of one or two men, of one man 
supremely; but the special features which constitute the Chautauqua 
of to-day have been added gradually. Thus, though the Assembly 
began in 1874, the C. L. S. C. was not added till 1878, the Summer 
College till 1879, the Correspondence College till 1885. The real 
genesis of the Chautauqua movement was a provision of facilities for 
teacher-training, the enlistment of home, the codperation of ministers, 
and the recognition of the secular educational factors in Sunday- 
schoo], Church, and general Bible work. The ideal was that of an 
educational system on religious lines, which should appropriate the 
best that there was in secular culture,—that home, pulpit, secular 
school and Sunday-school should perfectly codperate. This all- 
embracing conception proved a magnet to attract the people, and no 
less to attract the leaders. Iam told that Dr. Percival, then Head 
Master of Rugby, and now Bishop of Hereford, crossed the ocean, 
and, without stopping in New York, went straight on to visit Chau- 
tauqua. But there is better testimony than this in the imitations 
and reproductions of Chautauqua everywhere. Besides the Catholic 
and Jewish adaptations, mentioned above, besides the Reading 
Unions of England and Australia, there are now 59 Summer Assem- 
blies on the pattern of Chautauqua in this country alone. The 
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Oxford and Cambridge Summer Meetings, which have proved so 
widely helpful, were adapted from the same model. But, while 
Chautauqua has been an innovator, she has also been a borrower. 
No false pride has prevented her from being a gainer by suggestions 
from every source. Thus University Extension, technically so 
called, was first promoted in this country by Chautauqua in 1888. 
This refers of course to University Extension as imported from Eng- 
land, for there had been many substantially similar efforts made in 
this country for a long time; and, in particular, Chautauqua itself, 
from the very first, contained every essential element of University 
Extension, including courses of lectures, printed syllabi, class drills, 
quizzes, and final written examinations, though the number of sub- 
jects to which the method was applied was limited. As another 
illustration of Chautauqua’s prompt response to a recognized de- 
mand, we might refer to the prominence at present given to the sub- 
ject of Sociology. 


No account of Chautauqua would be complete without a word 
concerning the very pulse of the machine, John H. Vincent. On 
February 23, 1895, he was 63 years of age. In early life he became 


aware that he had an intellect, and longed for culture: but he also had 
a conscience, and, with the views of life that had been instilled into 
him, gave up his dreams of college and betook himself to the work 
of the ministry. Though successful in this, he never ceased to edu- 
cate himself by every means in his power, and pursued his own 
C. L. S. C. course long before he recommended a similar, though 
much less severe one, to others. Finally, he arrived at the reconcili- 
ation of the two things—culture and religion—which he had been 
wont to think alien, if not antagonistic. He came to recognize God 
in Nature and in human life as well asin the Bible. The reconcilia- 
tion thus effected in his own soul is expressed in the motto inscribed 
on the banner of the C. L.S.C.: “We study the Word and the 
Works of God.” He is spiritually minded, but possessed of an 
extraordinary fund of common sense. Patient, indefatigable, and 
decisive as an executive, he is winning and magnetic before an audi- 
ence. He is a man of the people, and his heart goes out to them; he 
tickles them with his humor, warms them by his greeting, draws 
them by his sympathy, and fires them with his ideals. He is not 
only receptive of advice, but seeks it from every source. He aims to 
be the channel through which humane impulses shall accomplish their 
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beneficent work. He is two men in one. As an organizer of vic- 
tory he has some of the characteristics of Napoleon. Yet he might 
equally be compared with such founders of medieval brotherhoods as 
Benedict or Francis of Assisi. Comparisons like these must not, 
of course, be pressed. It is merely that certain qualities in him 
suggest their consummate embodiment in such celebrated names. 
More often I think of him in the same breath with Lincoln. 
“God must love the plain people, he has made so many of them,” 
is a sentiment ascribed to the great President, and it is one that would 
sound equally appropriate in the mouth of the good Bishop. Lin- 
coln knew how to bide his time, and not prematurely advance the 
day of great things. Lincoln relaxed the severity of duty with the 
kindly play of humor, and his approach to the people was largely 
through this channel. Habitually serene and good-natured, he could 
be stern and resolute at need. In all these respects I trace a likeness 
between the two men. It was given to both to be, in some sense— 
in different measure, it is true—the conduits of Destiny, or, as they 
would have preferred to say, of Providence. Both will be remem- 
bered for their patriotism, their humanity, their catholicity, for both 
will have borne, though under different circumstances and in different 


degrees, the burden of a people struggling upward, painfully and 
with many checks, to a serener vision and a larger life. 
A lucid and forcible writer has said: 


“The resemblance between the second century and the nineteenth has often 

been noted. . . . If, on the one hand, the spectacle of so many religions 
dividing the allegiance of men created confusion and scepticism, on the other 
hand there were those who sought to penetrate beneath the diversity to some un- 
derlying principle of unity, and, by doing justice to all the elements of truth 
and spiritual thought wherever they might be found, attain the idea of a uni- 
versal religion.” ! 
In the search for this underlying principle of unity lies the strength 
of Chautauqua and its leader. We have seen how he found it in his 
own life. In seeking to define the Chautauqua idea above, I spoke 
of it as an “attempt to elevate, enrich, and inspire the individual 
life in is entirety.” We can now better see, perhaps, the force of 
the italicized words. It is this conception of truth as a whole, and 
of life as a whole, which makes its protagonists irresistible. This 
is the universal solvent of opposition, and of bigotry in every form. 
But it is not new. It was clearly announced as early as the close 
of the second century, by a writer now little read: * 


‘Allen, “Continuity of Christian Thought,” p. 34. 
*Clement of Alexandria, “Miscellanies,” Bk. 1, chaps. ix. and vi. 
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“Some, who think themselves naturally gifted, do not wish to touch either 
philosophy or logic; nay, more, they do not wish to learn natural science. They 
demand bare faith alone, as if they wished, without bestowing any care upon the 
vine, straightway to gather clusters from the first. . . . I call him truly learned 
who brings everything to bear on the truth ; so that from geometry, and music, 
and grammar, and philosophy itself, culling what is useful, he guards the faith 
against assault. . . . In such studies, therefore, the soul is purged from sensible 
things, and is excited, so as to be able to see truth distinctly. For nutriment, 
and the training which is maintained gentle, make noble natures; and noble 
natures, when they have received such training, become still better than be- 
fore. .. . It isnot by nature, but by learning, that people become noble and 
good, as people also become physicians and pilot- .. . If ignorance is want of 
training and instruction, then te ching produces knowledge of divine and human 
things. . . . Virtue is attainable only when they have learned, and have had 
their senses exercised.” 


Here, it is evident, is the doctrine epitomized by the motto of the 
C. L. S. C., announced in the second century, and not a little 
exemplified in the next two. It was reserved for the nineteenth 
century to give it wide application by means of an institution which, if 
it be destined gradually to pass away, will yicld its place to successors 
which, in a similar spirit, but perhaps through different forms of 
activity, will bring in, as we trust, a better time. 

ALBERT S. CooK. 





IS AN INCOME-TAX SOCIALISTIC? 


WHATEVER may be thought of the probable future of Socialism, 
or of the extent to which its principles have thus far found accept- 
ance amongst persons who clearly understand and are seriously pre- 
pared to act on them, the fact that ideas vaguely described as social- 
istic have been welcomed to some extent by considerable sections of 
the public, is a fact which has had one result at all events of a very 
important kind: and this result, so far as my own observation extends, 
has entirely failed hitherto to attract any adequate notice on the part 
of the Socialists themselves, and certainly on the part of their oppo- 
nents. It is a result which appears to me to be far more dangerous 
to society than any direct success which Socialism either has had at 
present, or is likely to have in the future. 

The result I refer to is as follows: It is not the embodiment in 
legislation of any principles that are really socialistic, but the imputa- 
tion of such principles to much legislation, or to demands for much 
legislation, in which there is really nothing socialistic at all; and the 
consequent introduction of an entirely false issue into certain of the 
most important discussions by which the social future may be in- 
fluenced. The introduction of this false issue has two opposite 
effects, both equally unfortunate. Let us take any measure of the 
kind now alluded to, which is demanded by an extreme section of 
reformers and viewed at least with apprehension by many of their 
conservative opponents, and let us with regard to this measure make 
two alternative suppositions. Let us suppose, firstly, that its results 
from the conservative point of view would be really as bad as those 
who take this view anticipate; and let us suppose, secondly, that, 
whilst its first aspect might be alarming, it would really have none of 
the mischievous results in question, but would benefit many classes, 
whilst inflicting injury on none. To denounce such a measure as 
socialistic, if it were not so in reality, would be as hurtful to the inter- 
ests of conservatism in the first case as it would in the second. In 
the first case, to do so would insure for a bad measure the support of 
many socialistic sympathizers, which, were its true character under- 
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stood, it would probably not receive; and in the second case, to do so 
would be to insure for a good measure the hostility of many con- 
servatives, who would otherwise very probably support it: and thus 
the conservatives as a body would be damaging their own position, 
either by multiplying the advocates of the very measure they desire 
to oppose, or else rousing a just antagonism to the principles which 
they represent and desire to defend. They would be artificially 
strengthening a mischievous cause, or artificially prejudicing a sound 
one. 

Of such measures, whether realized or demanded as those that 
have been just described, an income-tax which shall fall only on the 
richer classes of the community appears to me to bea signal and 
most important example. Such a tax might indeed be loosely called 
socialistic, in the sense that it might theoretically be used as a means 
toward accomplishing that economic transition, which Socialists hope 
to accomplish, from the existing system to Socialism; but it is a tax 
which, so levied, would be in its nature temporary, as its object and 
result would be to extinguish the very sources from which it was 
derived—that is to say, large private incomes. It would be, there- 
fore, socialistic only as a transitory step toward Socialism. If, how- 
ever, on the other hand, we contemplate the tax as a burden, more or 
less onerous, which is to be imposed permanently upon certain classes, 
then, whatever its merits may be, or whatever its faults may be, we 
shall be forced to contemplate it as being not a step toward Social- 
ism, and not an example of Socialism, but as a sign of the permanent 
vitality of the individualism that now exists, and a tribute éo it, as 
well as a tribute from it. In addressing to American readers the 
following remarks on income-tax, I shall not presume to touch on 
any of those points in the question which are specially connected with 
the Constitution or the circumstances of the United States. I shall 
attempt to discuss only the general nature of such a tax as levied on 
certain classes in any modern civilization; to explain, in the light 
of the foregoing considerations, the precise special circumstances 
which alone would render it socialistic; and finally to consider what, 
such special circumstances being absent, is the kind of significance we 
shall discover in it, and the effects we may expect it to produce. 

Let us begin, then, with the question of whether an income-tax on 
the richer classes is necessarily socialistic. My own opinion is, as I 
have just said, that the conservative party in any country is not 
only committing an intellectual error, but a grave practical mis- 
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take, by approaching it and attacking it as though it were so. That 
it is so, is precisely the claim that has been of late put forward 
for it by the best educated amongst the active English Social- 
ists. In a volume called “Fabian Essays,” which represents the 
united wit and wisdom of a body of socialistic leaders, the income- 
tax in England is described as a genuine instalment of Socialism, and 
as one amongst the chief signs that the socialistic system is no longer 
a mere dream, but is in actual process of being realized. I took 
occasion some time since to expose the absurdity of this statement; 
and to show that the income-tax, as we have known it till now in 
England, is so far from being an instalment of Socialism, or any sign 
that Socialism is in any way being practically realized, that it is on 
the contrary a most signal witness to the triumphant action of those 
forces which Socialism aims at annihilating. 

Let me repeat briefly to the American reader what I urged then 
on the English reader; and I can do so in this Review with all the 
greater ease, by referring to my article in THE Forum, last April, 
on “ The Real ‘Quintessence of Socialism.’” For before there can be 
any use in discussing whether an income-tax on the rich is socialistic, 
it is necessary to realize clearly what Socialism is, as conceived of in 
its ultimate development, by the most capable of its contemporary 
advocates. In its external form, then, Socialism, as was explained 
in the article referred to, is no indiscriminate system of commu- 
nism, or negation of property. Regarded merely from the outside, 
its quintessence, as Dr. Schiiffle says, is simply the corporate or state 
ownership, instead of private ownership, not of chattels or products, 
but solely of the means of production, or, in other words, of capital. 
And not only is this, so far as form goes, the quintessence of con- 
temporary Socialism, but nothing, as thoughtful Socialists tell us 
with the utmost emphasis, is Socialism or is socialistic, which is not 
this, or does not lead to it. No measure is socialistic, writes one of 
the Fabian essayists, “ which would prolong the life of private capital 
even for an hour.” 

Here then at once we have a rough and ready answer to the idle 
vaporing which would claim the English income-tax as Socialism in 
the fact that the imposition of that tax in England has coincided with 
the period during which private capital has increased with the most 
astonishing rapidity, and been utilized with the most astonishing suc- 
cess. This argument, however, when stated in this bald way, forcible 
though it is, is a retort rather than an answer; but it becomes an 
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answer when we consider what is implied in it. To understand this, 
the first thing to be done is to turn from the tax of which we are 
speaking to the income that is to be taxed, and to ask ourselves what 
is the origin of this last; for, as statistics tell us, it is practically a 
modern phenomenon. The special, the distinctive result of all 
modern industrial progress has been not to increase the wealth of a 
community absolutely (for this might be due to a mere increase in the 
number of laborers); but to increase it relatively—to make it con- 
stantly greater in proportion to each man, or each million of men, 
whose exertions contribute to the production of it. Thus, in Eng- 
land, during the past eighty years or so, the income produced, per 
head, has risen from £14 annually, to something like £34; whilst 
in the United States, the Census returns show us that capital, which 
is merely a secretion from income, has increased per head, taking the 
average of the Union, from £64 in the year 1850, to £187 in 1880; 
and in some States, such as Delaware, during the same period, the 
rate of increase has been even greater. In other words, we may say 
with sufficient accuracy, that of the income now produced annually 
per head both in England and America, three-fifths at the very least 
represents an annual amount that was absolutely unproducible two 
or three generations ago. Now in England, whatever may be the 
precise figures in America, whilst the total product per head has risen 
from £14 to £34—that is to say whilst there has been an increase in 
each case of £20—out of every such £34, the minority that pays the 
income-tax does not at the utmost take more than £16. That is to 
say, the entire existing income of the richer classes in England is con- 
siderably less than the increment produced by forces which have been 
in operation for two or three generations only; and consequently, it 
must be added, a considerable portion of this increment goes to swell 
the income of the majority which lives by manual labor. 

What then are the causes or forces to which this astonishing in- 
crement is due? They have nothing to do with any development in 
the faculty of labor. The laborer, or, in other words, the average 
man, has not become physically more dexterous or stronger than 
his grandfather, nor does he work for longer hours. On the contrary 
his hours of work are fewer on the whole. Labor, in fact, is practi- 
cally not progressive; and taken by itself produces no more to-day 
than it did at the beginning of the century. Roughly speaking, the 
causes of this increment are these: discovery, invention, industrial 
management, andenterprise. In other words they are forces, or forms 
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of human exertion, which, in their more efficacious developments, are 
the monopoly of a gifted minority, who are not laborers themselves, 
but who direct and stimulate labor, and determine its methods, and 
the objects on which itis to be concentrated. It is, then, practically 
to the exertions of men like these that the entire income of the 
richer classes and a very large portion of the income of the poorer 
classes are due, under existing conditions, in countries such as England 
and America. To say that much of this income is now mere inter- 
est on capital, and is not the direct product of industrial ability, is 
either not to the point, or else it is not true. For the capital itself 
was in the first place the product of ability. It wasa secretion from 
an increment of which active ability was the cause: and was secreted 
solely for the purpose of producing some further increment. Income 
from capital is, to the man who receives it as interest, merely income 
from ability at second-hand; and, moreover, capital yields any income 
at all only when it is controlled by ability in addition to having been 
accumulated by it. The close connection between active ability and 
capital is well illustrated by the fact that (putting land out of the 
question) 90 per cent of the existing capital of England has been 
produced since the year 1812—or, to put the matter more vividly, 
during the lifetime of Mr. Gladstone: and the connection between 
the two, viz., ability and capital, in America is more general and more 
obvious still. Thus, the income of the rich, which is the subject 
of the special tax we are discussing, is essentially, in any modern 
country, an income which is produced by the exceptional abilities 
of a minority. 

Now thus far, in spite of the crudities of their predecessors and 
a section of their contemporaries, the more thoughtful and educated 
Socialists of the present day are learning to admit the truth of an 
argument that is thus urged against them by their opponents. They 
are learning to discard the childish and untenable proposition that 
labor is the source of all, or even most, of our existing wealth, and 
to admit the claims of ability to be the producers of, perhaps, the 
larger part of it. Such being the case then, I pointed out in my 
article on “ The Real ‘Quintessence of Socialism’” that the vital change 
which Socialism aims at and declares possible is not the formal 
change of placing capital in the hands of the state, but the appropri- 
ation by the state of the larger part of that income which the exertions 
of the ability of the minority alone enable capital to produce: and 
the doctrine which radically distinguishes contemporary Socialism 
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from individualism, is the doctrine that the men of ability will con- 
tinue to exert their faculties when by far the larger part of their exist- 
ing motives have been annihilated. 

It is not generally realized how complete this annihilation would 
be. It would not merely rob a man during the latter part of his life 
of the proceeds of the capital which he had created during the earlier 
part: it would not merely prevent him from bequeathing this capi- 
tal to his family; but whilst leaving him, or even forcing him, to 
direct the use of it, as a salaried official of the state, it would, in 
addition to mulcting him of the rewards of success, at the same time 
liberate him from the responsibilities of failure. In any state- 
industry, such as the building of ships of war, the managers, under 
the existing system, though they are working with the public capi- 
tal, derive the capital only from annual grants from the nation; and 
their expenditure, therefore, is subject to constant, if not very skil- 
ful, control. But under Socialism the situation, in this respect, would 
be altogether changed. The socialistic state, being essentially the 
universal capitalist and paymaster, would never have to ask the com- 
munity at large for anything. Whatever capital might have been 
ignorantly or carelessly wasted, the state would replace not by extract- 
ing it from the personal incomes of the people, but by the simple 
process of retaining it, before those incomes were distributed; and the 
individual director of labor, through whom a million pounds were 
dissipated, would be no worse off than the director who made it yield 
20 per cent. 

It is not necessary, and it is not possible here, to dwell more 
minutely on this particular point. It is enough to observe shortly 
that Socialism would benefit only the majority of the community, 
and proposes to benefit only the majority of the community, by tak- 
ing from the minority what the minority at present enjoys—or, in 
other words, what the minority at present produces: and this pro- 
gramme can be presented as a possibility only on the supposition that 
the minority will go on producing it, when it is deliberately deprived, 
to the utmost possible extent, of the natural rewards which are the 
motives of its present exertions, and of any fear of disaster which is 
now the natural penalty of failure. Socialism, then, regarded from 
the outside, is essentially the appropriation of all capital by the state, 
with the necessary result, and the specific intention, of divorcing the 
income due to the use of capital from the persons by whom the capi- 
tal is used, or by whom it has been created; and Socialism, as we see 
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when we regard it from the inside, can prove itself to be a workable 
system only by showing experimentally that the ability which uses 
capital to advantage is a kind of faculty which will be developed as 
carefully as it is now, and applied as intensely as it is now, when the 
specific rewards by which it is now motived have been annihilated. 
To repeat once more the declaration of the Fabian essayist, nothing 
is Socialism, as a system, which prolongs—still less, which depends 
on the prolongation of “ the life of private capital even for an hour” : 
and nothing exhibits Socialism as a system practically workable, 
which does not exhibit ability operating with undiminished intensity 
in the absence of those rewards and motives which private capital 
offers to it. 

And now let us turn to the income-tax as it at present exists in 
England, and as it has existed since 1842—the tax which the English 
Socialists have been boasting of as Socialism in action. According 
to their own definition of Socialism, in what sense is it socialistic? It 
could tend only to the formal establishment of Socialism, were it used 
as a means of extinguishing private enterprise, by establishing, out 
of its proceeds, state enterprise as a competitor. But it has never 
been used for this purpose, nor has it in any way tended to subserve 
it. And next comes the yet more important point. This tax could 
supply us with an exhibition of Socialism in action, only on the sup- 
position that the rewards for which capitalists and men of enter- 
prise struggle and receive in its absence, were by its imposition 
so far altered in their character, that the continued exercise of abil- 
ity on the part of those men must have been obviously due to 
motives of some other kind. But has the income-tax in England 
had any such effect as this? Or does it support or even suggest any 
such conclusion? Both of these questions must be answered by 
the most uncompromising and absolute negative; and little as they 
recognize the fact, nobody has given this answer with more vehe- 
mence than the Socialists themselves. The period during which their 
denunciation of the existing system has been most bitter, has been the 
very period which coincides with the operation of the tax in ques- 
tion; and during the whole of that period they have been never weary 
of declaring that the imposition of the income-tax has had no effect 
whatever in altering the character of the reward which the capitalis- 
tic classes seek. These classes, they say, have been animated by one 
motive only; and the motive they describe in such well-known and 
choice language as the following. They describe it as “greed,” as 
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“rapacity,” as “dividend hunting,” as “the worship of Mammon” ; 
and it is only in the rarest moments of a singularly perfunctory charity 
that they admit the possibility of this motive being mixed with any 
other. The income-tax, therefore, as we have thus far known it in 
England, has done nothing to diminish the efficacy of the individualis- 
tic motive or to show that there is any other calculated to take its 
place. And yet the English income-tax is a tax levied only on the 
richer classes, and within certain limits it is graduated according to 
the amount of the incomes on which it falls. It is, in fact, in the 
words of Mr. Joseph H. Choate, “a tax on rich men, acknowledged 
by the Government to be a tax on rich men.” 

Now what is thus true of the operation of the income-tax in Eng- 
land, would be true, other things being equal, of its operation in 
America. It appears to me, therefore, that Mr. Choate was not 
entirely free from the error which I alluded to at the beginning of 
these remarks, when he spoke of the American income-tax as being 
in any way obviously or necessarily a step in the socialistic march. 
To describe it in this way, to exhibit it under this light, is a pro- 
ceeding calculated rather to encourage its advocates, than to fortify 
its opponents. It may be a right doctrine or it may be a wrong 
doctrine that exceptionally large incomes should contribute an ex- 
ceptional percentage of taxation; but there is nothing in the theory 
of it, or the application, that is necessarily socialistic. There is a 
great deal to be said, from the point of view of the most rigid conser- 
vatism, in favor of graduated taxation, and taxation which discrim- 
inates between the circumstances of various classes. There is a great 
deal to be said, for instance, in favor of discriminating between the 
income a man earns by the direct exertion of his ability, and the 
income which he receives from capital, created very likely by his 
own previous exertions, but now invested in some enterprise con- 
trolled by others. 

On the other hand, there is a great deal to be said in opposition to 
all these views. ‘T'o those who advocate the principle of equality of 
sacrifice and declare that this demands on the part of the rich a higher 
percentage of contribution than it demands of the poor, or who, 
adopting a somewhat vague but by no means untenable ground, 
urge that those who profit most by our material civilization are 
under exceptional moral obligations to bear the burden of its mainte- 
nance, it may be answered that the rich, as a whole, in a modern 
industrial community, make an exceptional contribution to the public 
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weal already, by means totally different to an income-tax, and in- 
comparably more efficacious. It may be answered with the most 
absolute truth that, taking the capitalistic classes as a whole, and 
examining the history of their riches during the present century, it 
will be found that the entire increase in the income of the wage- 
earners is a part of the increment which has been due to the ability 
of the capitalists. It may be answered that owing to one cause or 
another,—-whether the natural action of competition, or the powers 
which the wage-earners have acquired through combination and 
trades-unionism,—no new industry, no improved method of produc- 
tion, can secure a great fortune for the man who initiates and con- 
ducts it without some portion of the new wealth thus created going 
sooner or later to swell the incomes of the wage-earners. It may be 
answered that every general rise in wages is an indirect contribution 
from the increment produced by the minority; and that the rich, as 
a body, instead of paying taxes for the poor, do something that is 
much better—that they constantly increase the ability of the poor to 
pay them. Which of these two sets of arguments may be the 
stronger, I do not propose to discuss here. I desire only to point 
out that the justice and advisability of an income-tax is arguable on 
grounds which have nothing whatever to do with Socialism, and that 
a conservative may argue for, as plausibly as he may argue against it. 

But here, if the reader agrees with me thus far, we shall find that 
our admission has brought us to a turning-point in our discussion. 
We shall be forced to consider such probabilities as those indicated 
by Mr. Choate, when he said that were it pronounced constitutional in 
the United States to tax the incomes of rich men, whilst the incomes 
of others were exempt, “ the communistic march would go on, and five 
years hence a tax of 20 per cent would be imposed on incomes above 
twenty thousand dollars.” Now theoretically, without doubt, such 
a result would be possible; but Mr. Choate need not have stopped 
where he did. The logical result of such a progression would be, 
that in a few years more, not 20 per cent of the rich man’s income 
would be taken, but the whole. What then, from the conservative 
point of view, are we to say of the tax in the light of considerations 
such as these? 

What we shall say is obvious. We shall say that a tax on rich 
men, as rich men, is defensible or indefensible, according to its 
amount; and if we are told that, when once we admit the principle, 
it will be very difficult to limit its application, we shall answer that 
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this difficulty is by no means peculiar to income-tax. We shall 
answer that in nearly all political and social matters, a large part of 
all sane reasoning must be quantitative; and that religious liberty, 
for instance, or personal liberty, or liberty of the press, though we 
all indorse the general principles involved in them, can be realized 
only by the application of those principles being limited. Personal 
liberty is possible only when the law prevents it from being com- 
plete. A religion is not tolerated, if it enjoins polygamy or canni- 
balism; and a newspaper is liable to prosecution, if it should publish 
libels or obscenities. With regard to these matters it may be said 
that public opinion has shown itself capable of deciding the extent to 
which principles should be applied; but were the principle once ad- 
mitted of imposing an income-tax on the rich, would public opinion 
exhibit an equal wisdom? What is there to guide it in fixing the 
necessary limit? And what sanction is there in the nature and 
structure of society capable of restraining it, should this limit be 
ever passed ? 

Were the socialistic theory correct, it must be frankly confessed 
that no such restraint would be possible. What Mr. Choate calls “ the 
communistic or socialistic march” would go on: and, except from the 
point of view of the rich classes themselves, it would be difficult to 
adduce any reason why it should not go on. Let me explain this 
point clearly. The Socialists regard the aggregate of any material 
income, alike in its amount at the moment and in its past and prospec- 
tive growth, as the natural and inevitable outcome of the existence of 
so many human beings, without any regard to the motives by which 
those human beings are actuated. In particular, they regard the 
income of the rich classes as an annual product, the production of 
which would be as little affected by their playing ducks and drakes 
with the entire constitution of society, as it would be were it the 
image of Diana, which fell down from Jupiter. Thus, in the 
“Fabian Essays,” we have one of the enlightened writers—a man 
by the way of real talents and education—seriously calculating that 
the state, if it appropriated all private capital, would, out of the in- 
come at present going to the rich, at once have, to quote his own 
exquisite language, “ five hundred million pounds, to dump down on 
the counter.” Now were this really the case—were the existing 
incomes of the rich a kind of perennial manna—there is obviously 
nothing to prevent the great bulk of the community ultimately ap- 
propriating the whole, and dividing it amongst themselves. But as 
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I pointed out at the beginning of the present article, this view of the 
case is absolutely inconsistent with facts. The production of the 
incomes of the rich, taken as a whole, is dependent, as the Social- 
ists themselves are learning theoretically to admit, on the exertions 
of those men of exceptional talent, who would be the most impor- 
tant, though not the only, sufferers, were this income appreciably 
diminished. And this income being the motive of their exertions, 
as it is their natural reward and their product, would, did taxation 
appreciably diminish it, be diminished as a motive power; and the 
exertions now motived by it, would diminish along with it. An 
income-tax, therefore, has its natural limit (though what this limit is 
cannot be precisely determined a priori) at the point where it would 
begin to appreciably diminish the value of the reward for the sake of 
which the producers of the taxed income exert themselves. Here we 
have a fact inherent in human nature, which supplies us with a nat- 
ural limit beyond which taxation of the rich cannot be carried with- 
out defeating its own object. 

But this natural limit is by no means the only natural limit. In 
addition to the limit which depends on the natural action of Ability, 
there is a corresponding limit which depends on the natural action of 
Labor. ‘The laborer is motived to labor by the expectation of the 
products of his labor, just as the able man is motived to the direction 
of labor by the expectation of the products of his Ability: and just 
as Ability will be crippled if the reward offered is less than the exer- 
tion demanded, so will Labor be crippled if the reward offered is 
greater than the value of the exertion contributed. The point I have 
just dealt with was the amount of the income-tax. The point with 
which I am dealing now is the uses to which the tax is to be applied. 
If it is collected only as a contribution to the ordinary revenue of the 
state, and for the performance only of such duties as the state under- 
takes at present, then one or other of two things will happen. The 
tax will either be, as in England, one tax amongst many; or it will 
be, at worst, a single tax, by which the total existing public expenses 
will be defrayed. In this latter case wages would inevitably sink, 
in proportion to the extent to which living would be cheapened for 
the wage-earners; and thus indirectly the wage-earners would bear 
their share of taxation; and in either case the amount of the tax 
would be limited, as it is now, by the exigencies of the public service. 

But this is not the case which we have now to consider. We have 
to consider the possibility of the income-tax being increased beyond 
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the limits thus assigned to it: and were it so increased, it would be 
increased for one purpose only—namely, supplying the state with a 
fund, which, instead of being employed in any of the services which 
the state now performs, would, in some way or other, direct or indi- 
rect, be given back to the wage-earning classes generally. Now 
waiving the whole question of the effect already described, which 
the abstraction of this sum from the rich would have upon ability 
and enterprise, let us consider merely how it would affect the wage- 
earners. If it were merely distributed amongst them as an addition 
to their present wages, it would be given to them either on account 
of the work which they now perform, and in proportion to the 
amount of that work, on the supposition that the employers do not 
pay them a fair amount for it; or else, it would be given them as a 
present, independently of their performing any specific work at all. 
Now in the former case, the results would not essentially differ from 
those of a successful strike; but this is a case which we need not 
seriously consider. A distribution of this kind of bonus by the 
state amongst the classes who are already earning regular wages, 
would be practically, though not theoretically, impossible; and it 
would also be superfluous, since the wage-earners are able, by com- 
bination amongst themselves, to achieve a similar result in a far more 
direct way. But such an employment of a fund derived from in- 
come-tax is not worth considering, for a yet simpler reason—namely, 
that it is not the sort of employment contemplated by the extremists, 
who advocate such atax. Such persons—by whatever names they call 
themselves—Socialists, Communists, or Populists—demand such a 
tax not in the interests of the wage-earners who are highly organized, 
whose wages are high, and those whose work is regular; they de- 
mand it especially and specifically in the interests of those who find 
for their work an irregular market only, who can command for it 
only a very low price, or who cannot or will not find any market for 
it at all. The position of these extremists is constantly expressed in 
England by the saying that it is obviously the duty of the state to 
compel “the classes which possess most of the superfluities of life to 
relieve, out of their abundance, the classes which want most of the 
necessaries”: and the Attorney-General of the United States, in his 
defence of the proposed tax, has distinctly admitted that the extreme 
section of its American advocates—the section to which he himself 
mainly appealed—holds views precisely similar. “It is common 
knowledge,” said the Attorney-General, “that corporations are so 
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successful an agency for the conduct of business and the accumulation 
of wealth, that a large section of the community views them with 
intense disfavor, as malicious and cunningly devised inventions for 
making the rich richer, and the poor poorer.” ’ 

The practical meaning of this statement is, that the principal use 
which the extreme advocates of a tax on the rich would make of the 
fund derived from it would be to redress the wrong which the em- 
ploying classes are supposed to do to a certain section of the laboring 
classes, that section being the section whose means of livelihood have 
not only not increased, but have—so itis alleged—diminished. Now 
the only section of the community to whom this description has even 
a plausible application is obviously the counterpart of the suffering 
section of England; and in both countries, this section, taken as a 
whole, suffers from similar causes. It suffers because the labor which 
its members are capable of performing has a lower market value than 
that of the more efficient workers; or because less of it is required, 
so that their employment is intermittent: or because at the moment, 
none of it is required, so that they have no employment at all. In 
any case the essential feature of their situation is this—that the 
market value of the labor they are capable of performing is not suffi- 
cient to provide them with the means of livelihood: and the essential 
nature of the proposed remedy is, that the fund which the state has 
appropriated from the income of the rich shall be given to these 


1A more monstrous and at the same time feeble argument than this, it is 
not possible to imagine. The Attorney-General does not argue from facts, or 
even from what he is himself prepared to represent as facts, but merely from a 
belief about facts entertained by “a large section of the community.” Such and 
such a tax should be imposed on corporations, he says, not because they really 
have such and such an effect, but because the most ignorant, the most hysterical, 
the most inefficient, and possibly the most unfortunate section of the population 
thinks they have such an effect. He might as well argue that the law ought 
compulsorily to alter the whole art and science of navigation, because a certain 
section of the population was sufficiently ignorant to disbelieve in the science of 
astronomy. And as tothe belief itself, to which the Attorney-General refers, 
what is it? That corporations are devised for the purpose of making the rich 
richer, who doubts? This is the object of all capitalistic enterprise, when it has 
reached a certain point. But as tothe increase of riches making the poor poorer, 
this is an ignorant belief, which is contradicted by the entire history and the 
entire nature of modern industrial progress. Were it true, in a country like 
England, wages as a whole would fall as the total assessed to income-tax rose. 
As an historical fact, they have both risen together: whilst as to the statement 
that men of enterprise and capital take the trouble to organize industry with the 
cunning and malicious purpose of making poor people poorer, this is a piece of 
nonsense hardly worthy of an ill-tempered child in the nursery. 
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men, not because they are able to render any equivalent for it in 
labor, but because they are not able to doso. That is to say, the 
American Populists, to whose support and whose views the Attorney- 
General attached such special importance, desire an income-tax as a 
means of obtaining a fund which the state should administer on the 
principle that every man and his family have a right to be kept at 
the expense of the rich, in precise proportion as they appear to be 
unable to keep themselves. 

Now what would be the result of the application of such a principle 
as this? Were human nature something quite different from what it 
is, did every man naturally desire to work his utmost, were not his 
natural tendency, as Mr. Henry George has naively admitted, to shirk 
work, this method of free relief might work well enough. But hu- 
man nature being what it is, the result of such a system would be to 
increase the very evil which its advocates imagine that it would cure. 
To say this is to enunciate no mere deduction. It is to state a fact 
which has been verified by the most ample experience, and on a 
gigantic scale. I have said that the income-tax, as thus far levied 
in England, shows that such a tax need not have any of the tenden- 
cies imputed to it by those who attack it as necessarily socialistic. 
But an experiment was made in England to which such criticisms 
would be far more applicable: and this was the English poor-law, 
during the earlier part of the present century. The poor-rates at 
that period actually did rise like the steps of what Mr. Choate calls 
“the communistic march”; and they were applied on principles 
almost precisely similar to those held by the American Populist of 
to-day. And what wastheresult? Itincreased misery and pauperism 
to an extent that is hardly conceivable, and inflicted a blow on the 
prosperity of the working classes, from the evil effects of which, in 
spite of all their subsequent progress, they have, as Professor Mar- 
shall—no lover of the Capitalist—admits, not wholly recovered. 

Here then—apart from all constitutional questions—are the essen- 
tial characteristics of an income-tax, or “a tax on rich men, acknowl- 
edged by the Government to be a tax on rich men.” They are 
characteristics which depend on two things or sets of things—first, the 
amount of the tax and its consequent results on the classes from 
which it is taken; second, on the use of the fund to which the pro- 
ceeds of the tax are applied, and its consequent results either on the 
community generally, or on the special classes for whose presumed 
benefit it is expended. If the fund is to be applied only to the pur- 
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poses of ordinary government, as has been the case in England hith- 
erto, the amount of the tax will be necessarily strictly limited; and 
its results, whether bad or good, as compared with other methods of 
taxation, will not be revolutionary. If the amount exceeds this 
limit, and if the surplus is to be used, directly or indirectly, to in- 
crease the rate of wages for work actually done, in proportion to the 
value of this work, such a tax will affect labor only as a rise of wages 
would affect it brought about by a successful strike; but it will, if 
carried beyond a certain point, tend to paralyze enterprise, and extin- 
guish the incomes from which it is taken, just as an extortionate rate 
of wages will do, when a strike enables the wage-earners for the time 
being to command it. Many industries in many localities in England 
have been absolutely extinguished or driven elsewhere by this means. 
If, on the other hand, the fund in question be used to give wages 
without reference to the labor performed, or in the inverse ratio to 
its market value, it would not only cripple Ability but paralyze 
Labor also. 

But in no case would the tax be really socialistic, in the sense that 
would ever tend to inaugurate, the régime of Socialism, or to put in 
practice any one of its principles: and, I repeat, it seems to me a 
singularly mistaken policy to flatter the classes leavened by socialistic 
or populistic sympathies, by attributing this tax to a tendency it does 
not possess. ‘There are many misfortunes possible to a state, on this 
side of Socialism, and far more likely to fall upon it; and they are 
confused with Socialism because, when they are judged of merely by 
the eye, they appear to lie in the direct and most obvious road to it; 
but the truth is that they do so only in the way in which a bog may 
appear to be a road to a rainbow, because it happens to lie directly 
between ourselves and the rainbow. The real danger that menaces 
society now is not the realization of Socialism, but ignorant attempts 
to realize it. Of all devices for accomplishing the transition to that 
impossible collectivist Utopia of which Socialism dreams, a progres- 
sive income-tax, though superficially the most specious, is the one 
least calculated to bring society so much as a step nearer to it: but it 
is one of the best calculated, if administered by persons who believe 
in Socialism, to impede the action of the existing social system, not 
only to the injury of the rich, but to the incalculably greater injury 
of all the rest of the community. 

If socialistic or populistic feeling really runs high enough, and is 
sufficiently powerful in America, to make it likely that it would dic- 

46 
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tate the amount, and direct the use of an income-tax, were such a tax 
to be levied on the incomes of rich men, then the country is no doubt 
to be congratulated, should it be saved by its Constitution from being 
injured by those of its citizens who of all types of men are the most 
incompetent to conduct affairs: but the injury they would inflict 
would be the establishment of no new order; it would be simply the 
temporary, but disastrous, dislocation of the old. To understand the 
true nature of Socialism and the force it represents, we must recog- 
nize that within certain limits it is the cry of some genuine suffering, 
or malaise, for which we may hope to find remedies: but we must 
remember also that, regarded as a reasonable system, it has been, and 
is, as I pointed out in my previous article, the system of men who, 
whatever their talents in other respects, have been wholly incompe- 
tent to direct or to further the production of the wealth which they 
aim at redistributing. Indeed, if Socialism had not been essentially 
the system of the incompetent, it would long ago have been the sys- 
tem of the whole world. 

W. H. MALtocg. 





THE GOETHE ARCHIVES. 


ON the 20th of June, 1885, a number of friends devoted to Ger- 
man literature assembled at the “Armbrust” in Weimar. The 
majority were from the old home of Goethe, others from Jena or 
Berlin: I had hastened from Vienna. The house of Goethe had at 
length opened its doors; no rusty bolts now barred the literary re- 
mains of our greatest poet. A noble princess had accepted this 
inheritance in the spirit of a great national duty, and had bidden us 
invite the admirers of Goethe from over sea and land to establish a 
Society which should duly cherish the many associations connected 
with his name, and, by its mere existence, stem the tide of degeneracy 
prevalent in the esthetic culture of to-day. 

Goethe's last grandson, Walter, had died on the 18th of April, 
some years after the deaths of his elder brother Wolfgang and of the 
charming Alma. Being all unmarried, the race of Goethe perished 
with them. They bore their great name with a pride that was not 
unmingled with martyrdom. Their thoughts dwelt continually upon 
their grandfather; yet they avoided conversation about him with out- 
siders, dreaded indiscreet curiosity or demands upon their literary re- 
membrance, and resented the sinking of their individuality in the term 
“ grandchildren.” Various household crises and the pressure of an 
arbitrary guardianship had destroyed their youth and their enjoyment 
of life. Realizing the force of “ noblesse oblige,” they strove to honor 
their name by distinguished achievements in various lines: but 
Walter, the musician, was never more than a dilettante; and the 
gifted Wolfgang—a scientifically educated historian, especially well 
versed in the Italian humanities—courted in vain the muses whose 
abundance had been poured so lavishly upon another Wolfgang 
Goethe. “When in Weimar, where the Duke, held them in almost 
fraternal regard, they lived most plainly in the little, low mansarde 
where formerly August and Ottilie von Goethe had hospitably 
welcomed the old gentleman in rooms now kept obstinately closed 
with the exception of those rented below. The “Salve” which 
marked the spacious entrance seemed a mockery to many, and an 
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uncanny, desolate silence enveloped the house on whose portal Goethe 
had inscribed these hospitable lines: 
“Warum stehen Sie davor? 
Ist nicht Thire da und Thor? 
Kamen Sie getrost herein, 
Wirden wohl empfangen sein.” 

Desiring fervently to enter this sanctuary I rang the bell one day, 
provided with a strong letter of introduction from the bookseller 
Frommann, of Jena, who had run in and out here as a boy and en- 
joyed the friendship of Minna Herzlieb, the “ Ottilie” of the “ Elec- 
tive Affinities,” yet 1 was refused admittance like scores of others 
who in the course of years had hopelessly knocked at the door. 
Negotiations with the Frankfort Assembly for the purchase of the 
house and its contents were futile. To-day we say “ (ott sei Dank !” 

An old Austrian priest, the friend of Frau von Goethe, occasion- 
ally published—and not in a way to make the nation grateful—a few 
bundles of letters which had been selected for this purpose by the 
grandchildren, but no one ever imagined how admirably these re- 
signed beings had provided for the future. 

Meanwhile the investigation of Goethe’s life and works spread 
further and more scientifically. Salomon Hirzel, a clever bookseller 
in Leipzig, the high-priest of the so-called “ Stillen Gemeinde,” ably 
administered his own costly collection of Goethe manuscripts and 
prints. Aided by his friend Michael Berneys, the philologist, orator, 
and critic, he produced a comprehensive library as a monument in 
honor of the youthful Goethe. In Berlin, Hermann Grimm made his 
artistic and far-sighted observations; then Wilhelm Scherer took up 
the search; while Gustave von Loeper, a high Prussian official, con- 
secrated every moment free from his superintendence of the Royal 
Archives to the supervision of the Goethe archives, and particularly 
of the lyrics, in his possession. Adolph Scholl, at Weimar, became 
the editor of the Goethe letters to Frau von Stein, an office executed 
by him with extraordinary taste, tact, and exactitude. I can fairly 
say that the opening of the Goethe archives, instead of coming too 
late, occurred at the proper time and in the best possible manner. 

The testamentary decisions of the last of the house of Goethe re- 
flect honor and credit on both his own and his brother's name. 
They remain silent concerning the fortune into which their mother 
had made immense inroads, but which they built up again, permit- 
ting it to pass to the heirs-at-law (the families Henckel-Donners- 
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marck and Vulpius being approved by the court as such), and occupied 
themselves with what was really a precious Goethe heritage,—the 
scenes of his life in Weimar, the collections of the naturalist and art-pa- 
tron, and the papers belonging to their great progenitor. The house, 
with the collections, fell to the Duchy of Weimar; the archives to the 
Grand Duchess Sophie, Princess Royal of Holland. The will read: 

“May her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess accept this legacy, or, I may 
better say, this bequest of Goethe, in the spirit in which it is offered, as a proof 
of deeply felt, because deeply grounded, confidence.” 

The exalted frame of mind in which we met on the 20th of June 
may therefore be understood. Herr von Loeper, under the effect of 
an intense emotion, poured out descriptions of the treasures which he 
had first brought to light from a long concealment; Scherer, who 
discoursed upon several autograph manuscripts with his usual Aus- 
trian vivacity, sketched a working programme for us; Kuno Fischer, 
from Heidelberg, the celebrated professor of philosophy at Jena, 
quoted the significant lines, “To own what is inherited from your 
fathers, it must be won.” We took a special pride in the presence 
of several graybeards who had known the brightness of Goethe's 
eyes,—at their head Stichling, the first Minister of Weimar, the 
grandson of Herder. The Grand Duke, whose birth had been 
greeted by Goethe with felicitous congratulations, and who had ever 
been the Mzcenas of art and science, we made the protector of the 
newly founded society. The Chief Justice came from Stuttgart, a 
man closely associated with later German-Prussian history. In 1848 
he presided over the Frankfort National Assembly, when he vainly 
proffered the imperial crown to the visionary Frederick William IV. 
In 1870, with better fortune, he went on a similar errand to King 
William at Versailles. Later, as president of the German Reichs- 
tag, a man of worth and eloquence, possessed of a thorough judicial 
and political knowledge, tried by a life rich in experience, he bore in 
mind, even amid long political struggles and the labors of office, our 
esthetic possessions. Even in old age he found pleasure in reading 
Goethe every day. In 1829, as a precocious young doctor of nine- 
teen years, he visited Goethe and participated in his birthday festivi- 
ties. Such was the man we chose to be our president. 


The 21st of June was a soul-stirring day. Conducted by the 
director of the Museum, Ruland, we entered the home of Goethe, 
entrusted to his care, and were much affected as we stood in the simple 
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workroom and modest bedroom where the consecration of death 
seemed yet tolinger. The Grand Duchess announced my appointment 
as director of her archives, and I accordingly tendered my resignation 
as professor in the high-school at Vienna; henceforth, instead of lec- 
turing toa crowd of living students, to hold communion in the Castle 
of Weimar with mute but eloquent records, and to prepare them for 
a comprehensive edition of the entire works of Goethe. Loeper and 
Scherer were associated with me in this task, but Scherer, exhausted 
by excessive labor, was torn from us while in his early prime. The 
chair of learning which he left vacant in Berlin was offered to me, 
and the work in Weimar has since 1887 been governed by Bernard 
Suphan, one of our most proficient historians of literature, to whom 
we owe the resurrection of the creations and sketches of Herder. 

As is generally known, Goethe, notwithstanding the marvellous 
triumph of his youth achieved in “Gétz” and “ Werther,” demon- 
strated the greatest repugnance, during his entire lifetime, to publish- 
ing his poetry and more intimate writings for the benefit of a general 
public whom he held in low esteem. The first ten years in Weimar 
represent an almost total disappearance from the public eye. He 
offered his creations, like low, soft music, to a little confidential com- 
pany, or to the two human beings then most devoted to him—Frau 
von Stein and Herder,—for personal enjoyment and exchange of sym- 
pathetic thought. Those beyond this circle might well consider his 
poetry a mere explosion of youth, disappearing like fireworks, and 
strangled in the distractions of court life and the functions of the 
privy councillor. Goethe himself was appreciative of the mutual 
benefit and disadvantage of his new position, and would sigh from his 
soul, “Oh! thou sweet Poetry!” until finally the poet’s vocation 
was rescued in a flight to Italy, that second birth in which he 
showed the public, with the first legitimate edition of his works, 
that he had been a grub-worm only to reappear as a brilliant butterfly. 
He published his personal lyrics, dealing with his life, loves, and 
sufferings, with peculiar repugnance. The appearance of a counter- 
feit edition, bold and impertinent as it was, then unhappily a practica- 
ble abuse, shocked him much less than did the actual fact of putting 
private matters before the world. Healthy and energetic, he always 
felt it an outrage that poetry should be made to order, an idea which 
he presents in the dedication and the theatrical prologue to “ Faust,” 
where he shows the poet, whose pathology “ Tasso” discovers to the 
minutest detail, to be deeply elegiac, self-contained, and an only too 
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readily embarrassed inhabitant of some quiet hermitage whence it is 
possible to ignore the world. He prefaces a volume of poems with 
these lines: 


“Wie nimmt ein leidenshaftlich Stammeln 
Geschrieben sich so seltsam aus! 
Nun soll ich gar von Haus zu Haus 
Die losen Blatter alle sammeln?” 


But the confession should be placed opposite: 
“Dichter lieben nicht zu schweigen 
Wollen sich der Menge zeigen.” 

Gradually the fear that the children of his soul would be pro- 
faned by rough or cruel hands yielded to a grandiose calm and toa 
desire to create literature worthy of an entire world; and his last 
novel, written by a hand palsied with age, invited humanity to meet, 
irrespective of rank or country, in a noble international assembly. 

Little by little Goethe became historical. A future and contem- 
porary public were to look into the movement of his life and thought; 
to comprehend his personality from its development; to understand 
his work and tendencies from the individuality of the man, and his 
fortunes from what he had lived and learned, from both his joys and 
sorrows. It was his habit to preserve every document, but, un- 
happily, he burned the entire accumulated correspondence of his 
youth in 1792, consigning to the flames an enormous quantity of half- 
finished work. Issuing manifestoes, like one of the great Powers, 
delivering his opinions on questions then agitating the world, repudi- 
ated by the youth of the country as a cold and cynical old man, he 
held his intellectual court at Weimar. Nothing human was foreign 
tohim. He had in fact to separate himself from much in which he 
felt a supreme interest; but an extraordinary capacity for work, and 
the discreet distribution of time, enabled him to remain at home, both 
receptive and productive, in many departments of science. His 
mineralogical, geological, and botanical collections are worthy of a 
small university. Drawings and engravings, pictures, casts, antique 
statues, some fine Italian majolica, plaques and medallions, show the 
layman who visits Goethe’s house to-day the skill of this friend of 
the fine arts, and how, with his modest means, he outstripped the 
collector who possessed money without taste. In familiar lines 
Goethe says he inherited from his father “ des Lebens ernstes Fiihren.” 
This characteristic greatly developed in his older years, touched 
with a shade of pedantry which was not alien to his youth, and which 
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the ignorant alone could think mere “Sturm und Drang.” The 
household accounts of his father are stil] in our possession, where we 
tind both large and small expenditures of the son laboriously entered 
by the councillor. We have, too, the account-books kept by Goethe 
during his entire sojourn at Weimar, a conscientious register of the 
expenditures of his servants, his mistress, and his wife Christiane. 
So great was the ingrafted sense of order, that, in the midst of the 
ardently desired journey to Italy, or amid some warlike disturbance, 
Goethe would interrupt a train of thought to note down a few pfen- 
nigs spent in postage. This exactitude and increasing tranquillity 
are compatible with the fact that Goethe could enter in his diary, side 
by side with a description of the last dying agonies of his wife, the 
account of an illumination of the palace which occurred at the same 
time; or that he had had bound the parcel of papers “ Acta privata, 
touching the death of my son,” which contained intelligence of the 
malady, its continued stages, and the condolences received on the 
death of his only son in far-distant Rome. He kept a memorandum of 
what he had each day to accomplish; every moment was occupied. 
On one occasion he discovered inscribed in his grandchild’s album 
the sentimental axiom of Jean Paul: “Man has only two and a 
half minutes: one to laugh, one to cry, and in the third he dies.” 
He became furious at this trifling, and, in extemporaneous verse, 
wrote beneath: “The hour has sixty minutes, the day over a thou- 
sand; let the boy bethink, therefore, how much he may accomplish.” 
If not reading, writing, or dictating, he was, similarly with most 
great men,—like Bismarck or Luther,—ready to converse. Above 
every one else, the faithful Eckermann caught the reflection of this 
mental activity, which touched the merest trifle, or pierced the clouds, 
like a clear mirror; and his publication of the conversations with 
Goethe has produced a species of immense phonograph. The diaries 
attest the absolute reliability—never, however, questioned—of these 
notes, as well as the ingenious simplicity of Goethe’s self-contempla- 
tion and the revision by him of particular parts. He consulted this 
devoted, well-schooled assistant concerning the advisability of pub- 
lishing particularly interesting parts of his correspondence. Under 
his supervision the interests of the time-being and the purely per- 
sonal disappear little by little from these epistles; on occasion 
he would even take some faded old love-letters as material for his 
biography, and work them over like the rough sketches of a book. 
I gave the public his Italian letters written to Frau von Stein. 
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This correspondence had been cruelly maltreated for the publication 
of the “ Journey to Italy”; the editor’s scissors had cut into the let- 
ters; an unknown pen had changed many of the original sentences 
and purged the manuscript of many a passionate exclamation of love 
and longing. Without this power of objectivity Goethe's life-work 
could never have been completed. With Schiller, Goethe offered 
his correspondence to the public, discreetly suppressing personal 
matters that might offend, and so gave the nation a profound insight 
into the most profitable interchange of thought and the workshops 
of the two great poets, with their mutual resemblances and diversities. 

It is obligatory upon a wealthy old man to consider his last will 
and testament, and Goethe, at the beginning of the ’twenties, had all 
his manuscript possessions arranged according to archival rubric, and, 
through a prolonged and solemn correspondence with the most illus- 
trious German Confederation,—which on this occasion brought its 
clumsy machinery into salutary play,—acquired the prolonged rights 
to the complete edition of his works. He saw the forty volumes of 
this edition already prepared, and made arrangements for the later 
series which were to appear only as posthumous works. After his 
death each year brought to light unedited papers of more or less 
consequence, principally letters and poems; but no one dreamed of 
the buried treasures in the archive of Weimar. It may then be un- 
derstood with what joyful expectancy and almost fearful reverence, 
some ten years ago, I searched boxes and packages, day by day, espe- 
cially during the first weeks, when every hour brought forth a new 
discovery in which the Grand Duchess manifested a vivid interest. 
But every longing was not to be gratified: neither Goethe’s dialo- 
gistic writing against Frederick the Great; the original of “ Faust”; 
the first sketch of “ Wilhelm Meister”; nor the ancient fragment of 
“Tasso,” emerged from the chaos. Our work was delayed by the 
confusion into which the guardian of the grandchildren had permitted 
matters to fall after the death of Goethe. This fact, however, lent 
an additional charm to our labors, since the joy outweighed the 
trouble of gathering material from every imaginable nook and corner. 

Goethe, as is well known, liked to make use of his secretary’s 
pen, nor did he disdain, when on his travels, to dictate to the un- 
skilled penmanship of his coachman. The final copy, however, was 
invariably made by Goethe himself: the Italian caligraphy of “ Iphi- 
genia,” written on dainty water-lined paper with the Papal armorial 
bearings; the wonderful Latin inscription of the “ Roman Elegies” ; 
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or the beautiful folio-sheets of the “ Divans,”—once seen, are not 
readily forgotten. ‘The short and delightful “Poems of Youth,” 
which Goethe had written for his grand-daughter, were compiled, with 
the rest, in sorrowful remembrance of her who had been called away 
while in her early bloom. Most enticing was it to prove the veracity 
of the “ Autobiography” at the fountain-head in the abrupt, original 
fragments of “ The Wandering Jew,” which testified to the fact that 
Goethe jumped out of bed like a madman to jot down some sudden 
inspiration on paper. How pleasant it was to rove from the triteness 
of “ The Album Leaves” of the old man to those exemplary congrat- 
ulations of the boy, inscribed in solemn verse to the “ gracious 
grandpapa” and “ the gracious grandmamma,” that most worthy pair, 
the Textors, of Frankfort; or to read young Wolfgang’s religious 
poetry addressed to his mother. 

To anticipate the discovery of more important and totally un- 
known poems was impossible: nevertheless, smaller sketches and 
outlines have continued to be discovered until quite recently: thus, 
a tragedy of Prometheus; the design for the theatrical and oratorical 
funeral obsequies of Schiller; a scene and some parts of a tragedy, 
“The Maiden of Oberkirck,” dealing with some event unexplained, 
to take place in Strasburg during the French Revolution, wherein a 
country maiden, perhaps a sister in tragedy to Dorothea, is the hero- 
ine. The unedited works are chiefly lyrics; ardent greetings in 
metric verse to Frau von Stein while away on his travels; a miscel- 
lany of witty and serious axioms; severe invectives against the per- 
sons and things he hated; and a series of delicate paralipomena 
touching the “ Roman Elegies” and the “ Venetian Epigrams.” 

According to Goethe’s own words, it has been always one of the 
prerogatives of genius to overstep the limits of decency in the grace- 
fully bold and passionate game, and not a few of these secreted leaves 
show the most critical object purified by an art so classical that it 
silences every scruple. Some vulgarities, it is true, had to remain 
in wholesome shade, the production of too daring moments. Several 
manuscripts show how attentively Goethe listened to the advice of the 
best judges of form, and numerous distichs have suffered the file of 
William Schlegel, the romanticist, while an old manuscript of “ Her- 
mann and Dorothea,” pioughed through by young Henry Voss, accord- 
ing to the Voss form and metre, is happily of no practical value. 

As this is not an index I pass over in silence many important 
discoveries: the uncommonly extensive preparatory studies for a sec- 
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ond—unrealized— journey to Italy; the unknown “ Xenien” collection 
of Goethe and Schiller, abounding in epigram and variant; and sketches 
which tower mountain-high in natural history and scientific research. 
In fact there is not a work of which our knowledge concerning its 
origin and gradual transformation has not been increased. I will 
only linger over “ Faust,” of which I edited the First and Second 
Parts by the inestimable assistance of all the manuscripts and after 
a priceless treasure had come into my hands. 

The addition only of a few sketches and verses was needful to 
the First Part, and the bringing to a more daring completion certain 
Aristophanic ventures in the realm of Satan with the greater exacti 
tude to which we much-abused philologists are committed. I was 
about to finish when a message from the Grand Duchess bade me go 
to Dresden to visit an old gentleman, the nephew of Louise von 
Géchhausen, a maid-of-honor well known in Goethe's time. My 
business was the examination of a quantity of papers left by this 
aunt. I discovered very little beyond a thick commonplace-book, 
in which, however, there seemed to be only insignificant copies of 
known or partly known poems inscribed in the course of years by this 
scribbling lady. Suddenly I found some verses from “ Faust,”—the 
old, familiar ones; and then I turned the pages, and there lay one of 
the most superb scenes of the literature of the world,—Gretchen’s 
catastrophe in prison! Not, however, in the free balladry that ac- 
cords so finely with the poor child’s flickering madness, but in the 
hard, disconnected, ponderous prose of Goethe's youth. In my hands 
[ held a true copy of the original “ Faust,” given up as wholly lost 
after the archives had been opened,—the fragmentary poem brought to 
Weimar by Goethe, and only taken up again in Rome at a subsequent 
period. Three times I have edited and published this text, and 
recently with a detailed introduction. But from the beginning the 
case differed from the Second Part of the poem. The material 
seemed inexhaustible, and this long misunderstood and most difficult 
of works, in its great divisions, resembled a badly coopered barrel 
from which the wine flows at every seam. Not only were great 
bundles found, besides the final copy personally revised by Goethe, 


but on every side, where least expected, appeared leaves and notes 
apparently endless, sketches largely of temporary character, and the 
beautifully conceived paralipomena, like the unfamiliar and lovely 
stanzas with which Goethe intended at one time to bring the work to 
a conclusion. 
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In no other work of our literature, as in this last magnificent, 
sometimes intricate, bequest of the poet Goethe, can we so well follow 
all the stages of its growth, from the earliest conception to the crown- 
ing of the edifice, so slowly formed and so often changed. ll lit- 
erature is necessarily fragmentary, not alone because so much 
manuscript has disappeared or been destroyed, but because to the 
art of artistic creation the power of thought-reading is necessary 
for the full comprehension of the mental process of poetical inspira- 
tion. In his old age, when the irresistible law of inspiration and 
demoniacal possession operated less violently than in the earlier vigor 
of his youth, Goethe allowed his pen, with larger reflection, to point 
in comprehensive epitome and detailed pattern the direction to be fol- 
lowed, ringing the changes on a multiplicity of sketches to acquire 
the final metric rhythm. 

The popular impression of the method of his dictation is altogether 
false, and it has been engendered by the statue of Rauch, who repre- 
sents him in a long dressing-gown, his hands clasped comfortably 
behind his back, promenading majestically up and down, dictating 
with hesitancy to the inspiration of genius. On the contrary Goethe 
prepared a draft of every letter he signed, arriving at some poetical 
image of friendship or politeness only through the purgatory of vari- 
ous development and expression, before he gave it to his secretary to 
copy. Repeated inspiration certainly afforded the hoary poet a fre- 
quent and rapid flow of unalterably beautiful rhythm, but the 
numberless scraps of paper hurriedly covered with pencil-marks, or 
slowly traced with the pen, show us how intimately genius is joined 
to the unwearying industry which perpetually seeks improvement. 
Goethe was never satisfied with his own exertions. To file some lit- 
tle roughness away, he would subject a clean copy to repeated revi- 
sion. Bethinking the wider development of some too rapid motif after 
“ Faust” was sealed like a testament, he opened and revised it during 
the last few weeks of his life. 

In his diaries this poem is designated as “ the chief work,” and every 
progression is noted down. The manuscripts alone can afford any 
idea of his exertions. The earliest sketches are the most interesting, 
while at the same time the most difficult to decipher, since, when a 
felicitous thought came to him or was ready to find expression in 
versification, Goethe would write upon any convenient scrap of paper, 
folio, clipping, blotting-paper, programmes, letters, envelopes, bills 
of freight, and pieces of thick cardboard. We have spent many a 
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labored hour over the faded pencil-marks traced on some piece of 
blue or gray paper which were often a mere indication of the words 
whose illegibility has finally defeated our combined efforts. Another 
difficulty was presented by the poet’s permitting his wandering 
thoughts to dwell on some scene disconnected with the one he was 
developing, so that on the same paper we found much of a dissimilar 
and incoherent nature. An exhibition of the sketches and writings 
which constitute the jewels of the archive is arranged according to a 
specific plan for the inspection of the visitor, at the festivals of the 
Goethe Society at Weimar. 

“ Allzeit Wahrer und Mehrer des Reiches” was the good old-fash- 
ioned title of a German prince. With much propriety I may apply 
a corresponding title of honor to the Grand Duchess of Weimar and 
her archive. The institution has expanded with attractive force. 
The initial year was marked by the purchase of a valuable collection 
made by the head keeper of the archive without cost or trouble, and 
bequeathed by him to relatives. Our acquisitions have been in- 
creased by princely generosity, by auction sales of autograph writings, 
and by private transactions. Not long ago means were found to 
preserve to Weimar a quantity of the letters addressed to Frau von 
Stein, which to the lasting shame of Germany, were threatened with 
dispersion in a foreign land. Liberal gifts have not failed. With all 
possible emphasis I would mention one above the rest, since by this 
valuable acquisition a more complete name has been given to the 
Goethe-Schiller Archive. 

The Grand Duchess, from the first, desired to bring the Goethe- 
Schiller correspondence from Stuttgart to Weimar, and her efforts met 
with sympathetic assistance from Baron Cotta. The grandson of 
Schiller, the excellent painter Ludwig, Freiherr von Gleichen-Russ- 
wurm, and his son Alexander, donated the entire literary remains 
of Schiller. The Grand Duchess was no sooner in possession of 
this inheritance than, with an appreciative understanding of a double 
duty, she took council with Loeper, Scherer, and myself for the 
preparation of an exhaustive and magnificent edition of Goethe to be 
printed in Weimar, offered to the members of the Society at a reduced 
price. To hasten forward the great work, no mention was made of 
professional notes, for it cannot be denied that such notes are not only 
fragmentary, and constitute, at the side of the unchanging text, a 
changing and obsolete addition, but that with collaborators of differing 
talent it is impossible to bring the work into a perfectly marked 
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measure or harmonious whole. To accompany each volume were to 
be critical annotations, giving the various readings and sketches, 
with a detailed account of the outer development. Germany, Austria, 
and Switzerland were laid under contribution for assistants, to whom 
special tasks were confided. It was reckoned an honor to codperate 
in the work of the monumental edition, and to examine the man- 
uscript while residing at the Castle as guests of the Grand Duchess. 
Ata table which had belonged to a court lady, his Excellency the 
aged Von Loeper and a downy-bearded young doctor sat together in 
amicable industry. 

There are two methods of annotation: the historical, which places 
everything in chronological order, showing the development of mind 
and style in different periods; and the more esthetic, which groups 
together a similarity of species and inner connection. Goethe did not 
order his works in the invariable sequence of their formation, but as 
an artist might, particularly the Lyrics, with much delicate calculation 
of the harmonious whole as well as for the charming contrast, like 
flowers in a wreath. The forty volumes finally sent forth by him 
were to finish in a poetic farewell, for which purpose “ Hermann and 
Dorothea” were put aside, and the lines from Pandora were to form 
a termination of the whole: “ Leiten zu dem ewig Guten, ewig 
Schiinen, ist der Gitter Werk, die liisst gewiihren.” Who would rob the 
poet of the meaning of this valediction? The words stand there like 
a solemn seal. 

We honored as inviolable law to follow subserviently, with such 
deviation and insertion alone as were necessary, his authoritative direc- 
tion in the first part of our undertaking, which contains his “ works” 
in the narrower sense of the word, and which embraced fifty instead of 
forty volumes. Up to the present time twenty-eight volumes have 
appeared. The second part is devoted to his scientific works, and is 
in twelve volumes, rich with new material. The third part contains 
the diaries kept in the long years spent in Weimar, from the first 
winter until March 16, 1832, a week before his death. Unfor- 
tunately, the period from 1782 to 1796 is excepted; but there are the 
coherent notes of his Italian journey, while a row of blank pages 
speak with eloquent silence of the loss of Schiller, and of his own ill- 
ness which crippled his hand in 1805. 

He jokes in the axiom that “ nothing is so easy to fill as a calen- 
dar.” Here we have, then, a lengthy line of Weimar calendars, 
wherein Goethe, at first in his own hand, gives an account of his 
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occupations, work, reading, correspondence, drives, walks, acquaint- 
ances, festivals; his loneliness, his weal, and his woe. The earlier 
are the more intimate; their current is fuller; they evince a deeper 
thought; have lyrical aspiration. Afterward they become laconic 
and business-like, particularly when a strange hand keeps the books; 
but Secretary Riemer in friendly fashion happily enters more than 
bare names and doings in Karlsbad. From 1817 stately folios take 
the place of the calendars, and the graybeard who called every old 
man a King Lear cannot resist inserting now and again a few reflective 
words about the new spirit of the time in these apparently arid lists. 
I say “apparently,” because these laconic lines from day to day say 
much in reality. How much is not connected with these writings 
that denote some place, being, event, deed, creation, or book! To- 
day we possess six volumes up to the year 1818. 

The fourth part contains Goethe’s letters. If it is remembered 
that sixteen volumes comprise only the period until 1803, and that 
the correspondence of later years has been more completely preserved 
on account of carefully kept drafts, the abundant measure and im- 
portance of these treasures will be better understood, as well as the 
fact that the editors were obliged to omit the many thousand letters 
addressed to Goethe, partly dispersed, partly arranged and bound 
together in chronological order. Those of importance must find a 
place in special editions or in some periodical. Many were written 
with the most discreditable orthography, such, for instance, as the 
letters of Christiane Vulpius: afterward, as Frau von Goethe, she 
preferred the apter hand of a secretary; and of these a biographer, 
but no editor, could make use. Goethe’s own letters to his mis- 
tress (only those after 1792 are preserved) awakened more curiosity 
than an earnest thirst for knowledge when the archives were opened ; 
but those who expected to find the lover’s piquant disclosures were 
disappointed, since they are not erotically flavored, but present, 
without higher mental profit, faithful, even touching, protestations of 
affection from a distance, and pass later, as commonly is the case with 
married lovers, into a tranquil, good-natured tone, as when Goethe 
makes a joke, or bespeaks wine and food of the housewife to be sent 
to Jena. 

It seems, unfortunately, as if few admirers of Goethe intend 
to follow the epistolary autobiography from year to year. There is 
little or no demand in Germany for literary correspondence or memoirs 
from the newest Jititérateur, which, as one devoted to Goethe, I 
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do not entirely denounce, and the politico-historical authority ab- 
sorbs all interest. But the “few noble ones,” as Klopstock 
proudly called himself and his followers, have a glorious reward 
when they take up, one by one, the knowing and frivolous letters of 
the student (another marvellous gift to the archive); the realistic cast 
of the young poet; the many instantaneous impressions of Frau von 
Stein; the testimony to the ripe manhood ; and the pages oflater years, 
written so like the chancellor and with such wisdom! But this is 
not all. Besides the great edition which the archive produces from 
its abundance, there are the “Chronicles of Goethe,” existing since 
1880, and which disputes the “ writings of the Goethe Society” in so 
far as Ruland does not satisfy the need of change with artistic gifts 
from the Goethe collection. 

Delightful letters of Frau Rath to the Dowager Duchess; to her 
son writing accounts of Goethe from Italy; the charming letters writ- 
ten from the colony of artists in Rome; the divided Tiefurt Journal 
manuscript; the acts of the direction of the theatre; the “ Xenien” of 
Schiller and Goethe courageously increased; the collected works of 
Schiller’s last tragedy, “ Demetrius”; a volume of the pencil sketches 
of Goethe,—all this, together with the Annals, have been received by 
the members in the course of ten years, for a very small subscription. 
They wished to pay for the feasts, the speeches, and the clever theatri- 
cal representation, held every Whitsuntide at Weimar, with clinking 
gold. They may have remonstrated somewhat over a rather too solid 
orator or a drama rather too embodied in rigid classicalism. Men 
like Helmholtz and Heyse have mounted the rostrum. He who last 
year took part in the artist’s festival at Tiefurt, where people gay in 
many-colored masquerade filled the lovely park to hear Goethe's 
opera, “ The Fishermaiden,” beside the rushing Ilm, or saw the wine 
circle long into the warm night with harmless gayety, must have an 
obdurate heart indeed not to be touched thereby. 

I hope to have shown that Weimar, under the auspices of her 
princes, can make the entrusted talent increase. These efforts have 
not only found an echo in America, but very substantial aid, and we 
too can say, like Goethe, looking across to the stir of the New World: 


“ Amerika, Du hast es besser 
Als unser Continent, der alte.” . 
Eric ScHMIDT. 





-THE DRIFT OF POPULATION TO CITIES: REMEDIES. 


THE closing decades of this century are witnessing no more re- 
markable phenomenon than that shown in the migration of population, 
not so much from country to country, as from place to place in the 
same country. This interior migration is most noticeable in the most 
progressive lands. It is effecting a rapid transformation in Germany, 
in England, in Australasia, under widely different conditions, but no- 
where is its operation more general than in the United States. In 
Australia, for example, the rural districts prosper and a few great 
cities grow enormously, while all the intermediate communities are 
relatively stagnant; but in the United States the drift is unmistak- 
ably from the farms to the nearest village, from the village to the 
town, and from the town to the city. 

The smaller towns are not conscious of the full extent of their 
loss, because, as regards the number of residents, it is partly or wholly 
repaired by reinforcements from the surrounding country. The new- 
est portions of the Western States, which are still in process of settle- 
ment, have not as yet felt the full effect of the centripetal attraction, 
for population tends to spread out into a more or less uniform density ; 
but wherever immigration has ceased, the new forces quickly begin to 
tell, and throughout the older settled States, in New York as well as 
in Illinois and Iowa, a universal and all-powerful current has set in, 
sweeping everything toward the centres. 

The movement of the agricultural population can be best learned 
through a study of the townships. Such a study, covering four of 
the North-Central group of States, I attempted in THE Forum for 
April. The population of the townships, as given in the census, fre- 
quently includes the population of the smaller towns and hamlets. 
The startling fact is disclosed that in Iowa and Indiana nearly one- 
half, and in Illinois and Ohio more than half, of the townships were 
in 1890 less populous than in 1880, while the population of the 
States and of their largest cities had grown very rapidly; and that 
there had been a very considerable diminution of the number of pro- 
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towns. Further investigation shows that New York has suffered in 
even greater proportion, in the removal of a large fraction of the people 
from the towns, villages, and farms to the great cities. Out of a total 
of 909 townships in New York, 274 gained numerically between 1880 
and 1890, while 635, or more than two-thirds, became less populous. 
In many counties nearly all the townships, and in one (Oswego), all, 
lost population. Notwithstanding the growth of the larger towns, 
no less than 23 out of 60 counties in New York dwindled, in many 
cases very considerably. Many other parts of the country are in 
the same condition. Indeed, it may be declared to be the general 
rule that wherever the land is fully occupied all the people not ac- 
tually needed to cultivate the soil are being drawn into the towns, 
while the productive industries of the towns, together with those 
identified with them, are being transferred to the largest cities. For 
a certain number of years the country steadily grew more and more 
densely populated; this process came to a standstill, and now the 
tide is running swiftly in the opposite direction. 

This transplantation has most far-reaching effects. Politically, 
it transfers a preponderance of power to the great cities, changing 
the results of important elections, and increasing the urgency of 
municipal problems. Socially, it swells the number of the classes 
most exposed to agitation and discontent, intensifies the dangers 
to be apprehended from social upheavals, and widens the growing 
chasm between the classes. It concentrates the wealth of the nation 
into fewer hands, and reacts profoundly upon the material, social, and 
political life of the entire nation. The importance of this migration, 
therefore, is hardly to be overestimated. Itis a striking characteristic 
of our period that it is a period of universal transition, in which 
large masses of people, apparently against their own interests, leave 
the country where homes are cheap, the air pure, all men equal, and 
extreme poverty unknown, and crowd into cities where all these con- 
ditions are reversed. When this movement has proceeded too fast, 
and the cities have become swollen with a surplus population for 
whom there is no employment, when urban expansion has far outrun 
the growth of the contributory territory, and this condition has be- 
come excessive and universal, a panic interrupts this concentration 
for a time, until the proper balance between town and country is re- 
established. The more rapid, therefore, the process of centralization, 
the more frequent and intense must be the periods of depression 
needed to correct it. As in Australia the relative size of the cities 
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is unparalleled in the whole world, so the recent financial convulsion 
from which that country is slowly recovering was probably more pros- 
trating than any hitherto known. As an outcome of the bitter les- 
sons of that panic, the Australian government is now engaged in 
drawing off some of the surplus city population to colonies established 
and watched over by the state. 

In comparing the evils and advantages resulting from this strik- 
ing migratory tendency, a distinction must be kept in mind between 
the interests of the individual and those of society at large. In 
changing his place of residence every man undoubtedly acts on his 
best judgment of his own needs, and cares nothing about its effects 
on society. But the student of social science, observing so stupen- 
dous a movement, asks whether society is to be the gainer or the loser 
by it. On the one side, he trembles—especially if he be an Ameri- 
can—at the prospect of adding enormously to the burden of the 
municipal governments in the large cities, already almost breaking 
down through corruption and inefficiency. He realizes that in times 
of social disturbance the great cities are an ever-growing menace to 
the public authority and even to the existing social order. He knows 
that crime is increasing, like the cities, out of all proportion to every- 
thing else; and that the massing of dense populations means impaired 
public health and morals. The constant depletion of the smaller 
towns and of the country, steadily draining away the best, producing 
absenteeism and local stagnation, must be regarded as an evil of great 
magnitude. It lowers the tone of village and farm life, prevents the 
rapid diffusion throughout the country of improvements in education, 
and tends to exclude the inhabitants of the rural districts from par- 
ticipation in the great ameliorations of modern life which ought to be 
common to all. Per contra, it is the testimony of Sir Charles Dilke 
that in Australia— 


—“the working people of the capitals have excellent houses and gardens 
in the suburbs, and are better off than the dwellers in the country from most 
points of view. On the other hand, the population of the colony, generally 
speaking, gains, from the concentration in the capitals, in education, in power 
of recreation, and in many of the matters which make life most pleasant. 
The effect must be a quickening of the national pulse, and is already, in fact, 
visible in the brightness and high intelligence of the Australian people.” 


In America, even the poorest of the working people refuse to go into 
the country to live. Labor is benefited in many ways by association; 
school advantages are better, wages higher, capital receives better re- 
turns, ambition has a wider field, where the rivers of people have their 
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confluence. Yet, on the whole, the conclusion seems unavoidable 
that the evils and dangers, present and prospective, of the excessive 
massing of the people in the cities far outweigh the benefits. 

The census figures show the effects of this change, numerically, 
upon the cities, smaller towns, and country, but they do not tell the 
whole story. While the larger cities are rapidly absorbing the manu- 
factures of the smaller towns, and with them a large portion of the 
most enterprising citizens, the population of the latter is being re- 
cruited, not from new-comers from abroad, but by retired farmers 
from the neighborhood. These are excellent people, but they are 
generally past their period of activity. Their interest is to live 
quietly and cheaply, and to pay as low taxes as possible. The more 
numerous they become, proportionately, the more effectually do they 
stifle organized efforts in the direction of local development. Hence 
the loss of the smaller towns is greater than the figures would indicate. 

Doubtless the chief cause of this remarkable concentration is the 
natural superiority, under existing conditions, of large centres for all 
the processes of production and exchange. Here the manufacturer 
and the jobber come into direct contact with their customers. The 
retailer finds all the different articles needed to replenish his stock. 
Competition between producers raises the quality of goods while 
lowering prices, buyers are attracted by the great variety offered, and 
thus all the makers of a given article find it to their advantage to get 
together, and the greater the market the more powerfully it attracts 
both buyer and seller. Cheap freights and passenger fares, improved 
postal and telegraph service, and all the devices to facilitate business 
between distant places, help the movement. 

I have talked with many persons who, as managers or owners of 
manufacturing or jobbing concerns, followed the current and removed 
their business to larger cities. Each had a special reason, applicable 
either to the nature of his business or the local conditions prevailing 
in the town whence he came. The Western cities have not been con- 
tent to await the natural process of accretion; commercial organiza- 
tions and real-estate syndicates have done the most active missionary 
work, and a great many manufacturers have been induced to leave 
the country towns, tempted by large “ bonuses” of cash, land, and 
buildings. Against such competition the small towns, with their 
population largely composed of industrial non-combatants, have but 
little chance. It has been the history of the last few years that a 
large number of these assisted removals has come to grief. In the 
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case of Minneapolis, the development of Minnesota and the Dakotas 
has induced the transfer to that city of many producers in order to 
be nearer to the consumers, but in nearly every case the removal has 
been at the expense of some smaller town. ‘The great mills, like 
those of Minneapolis, can produce flour more economically than any 
small mill however well equipped, and can sell it at a smaller margin 
of profit. They therefore engross the export trade, and supply the 
market except for local consumption. This explains in part the 
remarkable diminution in the number of local flouring-mills during 
the last decade, but there are other causes which will be mentioned 
later. Chicago, with its suburbs, has swallowed the factories and 
workshops and work-people of villages and minor cities within a radius 
of many hundred miles. Maultitudes flock to the cities because the 
drift is that way, because business is dull in the villages, often with- 
out any distinct analysis of reasons, but in reality because production 
and exchange, in so far as it is not by its nature local, is being 
rapidly removed thither. 

Ample allowance must be made also for the influence of various 
social motives. Many successful men desire better social opportuni- 
ties for their families than the small towns afford; there are those 
who propose to live on their accumulated gains and want to be near 
the centres of fashion and amusement. Undeniably the city has 
superior attractions as a place of residence for the well-to-do; even 
the poorest classes, who live in filthy tenements and are completely 
shut out from the enjoyments of nature, seem to find in the noises, the 
crowds, the excitements, even in the sleepless anxieties of the daily 
struggle for life, a charm they are powerless to resist. 

Against these multiplied influences ceaselessly operating in favor 
of the great cities, the country and the lesser towns contend in vain. 
They are like the laws of nature, and are submitted to patiently. 
But in league with them has been another potent agency—tihe trans- 
portation system of the country—whose management in the past 
engaged actively in the work of helping the strong to absorb the 
weak. Prior to the passage of the interstate commerce law in 1887, 
the bitter competition of the railways for business reduced through 
rates to a figure out of all proportion to those charged to and from 
intermediate points. It was a cardinal principle with the managers 
that business must be obtained at whatever price. Freight was 
sometimes carried between important terminal points not merely for 
less than it cost, but actually for nothing. Freight rates kept per- 
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petually falling until they became lower, on the average, than any- 
where in the world; and in the terrible struggle to maintain their 
solvency, it was the settled policy of the managers to make up the 
deficiencies on business carried at unremunerative rates by stiffly 
holding up the rates that were not competitive. Many able railway 
men saw that this policy was a ruinous one, both from the standpoint 
of their local communities and themselves, for it sacrificed a large 
number of places whose interests needed to be fostered until they 
were strong enough to stand alone. But they insisted that they were 
powerless to resist the influence of competition; that in the absence 
of effective pooling arrangements it was impossible to maintain proper 
rates at competitive points, and at the same time the necessary rev- 
enues must be derived from some source. The long-and-short-haul 
clause of the interstate commerce law was designed to compel them 
to solve this problem; they were practically required to cut down 
their local or raise their through rates, but were still strictly forbid- 
den to form pools for the maintenance of through rates. Before the 
passage of the law there can be no question that nearly universal dis- 
crimination was practised against the defenceless smal] towns, with 
the result of checking their growth and blasting their prosperity. 


Some railway managers declared that the law would simply ruin the 
railroads. Mr. Ackerman testified before the Senate committee that 
it meant the destruction of railroads. This practice found defenders 
even among the railway commissioners of some States. An ex- 
commissioner of Indiana, in a statement to the committee, said: 


“The local or short-line shipper cannot understand why the through rates 
should be less than one cent a ton per mile, while he is compelled to pay two or 
three cents. I know an instance in my own experience where a miller com- 
plained that wheat brought to his mill from another State for conversion into 
flour was charged so much more than a miller a hundred miles beyond him, [that 
the latter] shipping from the same point, could convert his wheat into flour and 
ship it back the hundred miles and undersell the other miller in his own town.” 


The ex-commissioner then argued that this was just and reasonable. 

After the law had been in effect two years, the Commission, in its 
second report, discussing the destructive effect of such local discrimi- 
nations, said: 

“How great the differences were, and how depressing they must necessarily 
have been upon small towns, some idea may be had from an examination of tariff 
sheets which showed that the carrier sometimes charged for the transportation 
of property from one terminus of its line to stations short of the other, fully 


three times as much as it charged by the same tariff sheets for the carriage of 
the like property from the same starting-point past the same stations to the other 
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terminus. . . . But whether willingly done, or, on the other hand, done under 
stress of compulsion, by those who would have preferred to do otherwise, the 
consequences were unmistakable. Small towns bore the heaviest proportionate 
burdens, and, unless on general grounds it wes desirable that the cities should be 
specially fostered and favored, the effect must, from a social point of view, be 
undesirable for the country. It was impossible that it should be made to seem 
right to the common mind that such distinctions should exist; the sense of 
justice received a shock when one was told that the small dealer in a country 
town was made to pay three times as much for the carriage of his goods as the 
city merchant paid upon the like quantity for even a greater distance; anda 
well-founded feeling of discontent arises among any people when it can see things 
done under the protection of its laws which seem to be plainly and unmistakably 
unjust.” 

Such was the state of things prior to the adoption of the law. 
The railways declare that they are now obeying its provisions, and no 
doubt they are doing so as regards intermediate stations on main 
lines, where the applicability of the law is unquestioned. But a 
large portion of the business of the country is done over railways 
which are but parts of through routes leading to great centres, and as 
to through business on such railways the courts now hold that the 
law does not apply. It is also too common for managers to disregard 
the law entirely whenever the exigencies of rate wars require a vigor- 
ous cutting of through rates. Moreover, the law itself is exceedingly 
elastic, prohibiting such discriminations only where the circumstances 
and conditions are similar; and the companies contend that a great 
variety of elements may make the circumstances and conditions so 
dissimilar as to justify them in treating the law as inapplicable. 
Thus it is plain that the interior towns are yet very far from enjoying 
that equality in the use of the public transportation facilities to which 
they seem to be absolutely entitled as a matter of right. Even with 
such equality the odds would still be enormously against them in their 
struggle for self-preservation. The general drift of opinion at pres- 
ent is that discrimination has its root in competition ; that unrestricted 
competition between railroads is hurtful to all parties; and that the 
law can never prevent injurious discriminations, whether against per- 
sons or places, so long as pooling agreements remain illegal and 
unenforceable. Competition in rates must ultimately give way to 
some more reasonable method of regulation, which shall secure uni- 
formity and equality. 

It appears from what has already been said that for some of the 
conditions that are operating so unfavorably against the country there 
isno remedy. So far as the concentration is the result of the natural 
superiority of the city as a place for business or residence, so long as 
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human nature continues to crave the stimulus of social contact, there 
can be no remedy until the accumulated miseries of overgrown cities 
drive the people back to the land. Some sanguine observers, seeing 
the temporary check caused by the present depression, think that that 
time has now arrived. Others look to the recent extraordinary exten- 
‘sion of the system of electric street railways into the country districts, 
to give relief by making it more convenient to live and work outside 
the cities. This movement, however, appears to be suburban only. 
It can hardly stop the rush to the cities, but it will enable the cities 
to spread out over a wider territory, materially reduce the overcrowd- 
ing, and raise greatly the standard of health and comfort for the 
poorer citizens. This suburban movement is universal, and is one 
of the most significant features of modern town life. It is introduc- 
ing great changes in the condition of the people, and will deeply 
affect all the elements of the city question. It is another proof of 
the important part which transportation plays in developing and 
moulding the form of the modern commonwealth. But this counter 
movement can hardly affect the rush from the country toward the 
centre, and possibly it may even accelerate it by ameliorating the con- 
dition of the city’s poorer classes. More is to be expected from the 
transmission of electric power for manufactories, both in offering 
cheaper rents and ampler accommodations in the country, and also, 
perhaps, by diminishing the superiority which the factory now enjoys 
over the small shop. 

With these exceptions, the only remedy that can avail to moder- 
ate existing conditions is equality in transportation rates; that is, 
such a readjustment as shall treat the railroad system as a unit and 
all the people as equally entitled to its benefits. In such an adjust- 
ment of rates, competition between the different parts of the system 
must be reduced to the lowest terms, and the welfare of all sections 
of the country must be considered. So long as railroads are permitted 
to wage warfare upon each other they will obtain the sinews of war 
by taxing their own people, whose situation leaves them no choice in 
the selection of a route. What system will be devised to secure 
equality remains to be developed in the future. At the present time 
it would seem that some comprehensive method of government super- 
vision must be adopted, or the railroads will solve the problem for 
themselves by first securing the legal right to form pools, and after- 
ward organizing themselves into a federation strong enough neither 
to need nor to fear the law. 
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One lesson which seems to lie upon the surface is that agriculture 
is not reaping the advantages promised by the early advocates of the 
protective system. Protection was to place the factory and the farm 
side by side; the farmer was assured thut he should be reimbursed 
for the higher prices he was to pay for manufactured articles by the 
growth in his neighborhood of a busy population of workers who 
would buy his products at enhanced prices. This promise has not 
been redeemed. The farmer has found the articles he needed made 
artificially dear, but there are every year fewer factories in his vicin- 
ity and lower prices for his products. The universal depression of 
agriculture East and West, the dwindling population of agricultural 
communities, would seem to indicate that the cultivators of the soil 
are being exploited for the benefit of manufacturers, and that the 
cities are appropriating the largest part of the profit. The loyalty and 
tenacity with which the farmers have so long clung to the doctrine of 
protection in the face of declining prosperity is remarkable. 

It is not pleasant to believe that in the future development of our 
country dulness, isolation and monotony are to be the permanent lot 
of the tillers of the soil. It will be unfortunate for our national 
life if agriculture shall come to be shunned by the intelligent and 
abandoned to a class of peasants. For centuries the real strength 
and glory of England has been in her sturdy yeomanry; the passion 
to own land and live upon it is to-day the chief cause of the prosper- 
ity of France. We in the United States cherish a deep love for the 
farms and villages from which most of us have sprung, and whence 
we must chiefly recruit the energies of a race that is consuming its 
strength in smoky cities. Is it not possible that the fierceness of the 
rage for wealth will one day abate, and the people begin to look 
about them for the sweetness and serenity which human nature longs 
for in its highest moments, and which are best found under a pure 
sky, amid the quietness of nature? When the farmer and villager 
begin to study more how to enrich and beautify farm and village life, 
when perfect roads, daily mails, the telephone, the electric railway, 
the manual-training school, shall have carried into the remotest cor- 
ners the blessings of the new civilization, it may be that the incentive 
to live in cities will be largely removed. If the dwellers in the smaller 
towns and country want to counteract the existing tendencies they 
must be alert to seize and appropriate the agencies which are now 
transforming modern life. 

Henry J. FLETCHER. 





THE DEEP-WATERWAYS PROBLEM. 


A RELIEF map of the continent of North America shows a broad 
and deep depression reaching from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico. This depression has been aptly called by an emi- 
nent engineer the Great Continental Trough. Along the floor of this 
Trough lie the Great Lakes. The Mississippi drains its southern end. 
At the Straits of Mackinac it divides into two arms,—the Lake Supe- 
rior arm, extending westward 400 miles to Duluth, and the Lake 
Michigan arm, reaching 350 miles southward to Chicago. The 
divide just back of Chicago, between the lake and Mississippi tribu- 
taries, has an elevation of only twelve feet above the lake. In old 
geologic ages Lake Michigan drained into the Mississippi. Chicago 
is now spending $25,000,000 in opening the old outlet of the lake, to 
drain her municipal territory and provide a channel by which steam- 
boats from the Mississippi can reach her docks. 

The highest elevation of the floor of the Great Continental Trough 
above the mean tide of the ocean is only 700 feet. The Trough ex- 
tends through the most productive regions of North America. For 
more than three-quarters of a century the dreams of economists and 
the aims of practical and far-sighted statesmen have been to open the 
waterways of this vast valley for commerce, so that steam craft may 
ply freely and without transfer of cargoes between the Mississippi 
and its tributaries and the Great Lakes and the Atlantic. In later 
years the rapid settlement of the immense wheat-growing and maize- 
growing plains of the West has created a popular demand for the 
cheapening of transportation to the seaboard. This demand has 
obtained from Congress very large sums for the improvement of the 
Mississippi, and smaller sums for the removal of obstacles in the 
channels connecting the Great Lakes. At the same time our neigh- 
bors, the Canadians, eager to secure for their own country the advan- 
tages of the natural outlet from the Lakes to the Atlantic by way 
of the St. Lawrence, have spent $50,000,000 upon the Welland 
Canal from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, and the system of canals 
around the rapids between Kingston and Montreal, and the recently 
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opened canal on their side of the Sault Ste. Marie; and the State 
of New York, at her own expense, has enlarged her Erie Canal. 

The improvements in the channel of the Mississippi do not mate- 
rially benefit the grain-growing sections of the West. Some grain is 
floated down to New Orleans in barges, but when the grain reaches 
the ship at New Orleans it is farther from Liverpool than it was when 
it started. The West, and especially the Northwest, which is the 
granary of the continent, has steadily looked to the route of the 
Great Lakes as its true, economical waterway to the sea, and has 
brought its influence to bear upon Congress through the press, through 
numerous conventions, and by the unwearied efforts of the commer- 
cial bodies of its cities and towns, to secure grants of money from 
the Government for the opening of this waterway to vessels of deep 
draft. Nature placed some pretty serious obstacles in the way. 
They are the rapids of the Sault Ste. Marie, between Lake Superior 
and Lake Huron; the shallows below Lake Huron known as the St. 
Clair Flats, in Lake St. Clair; the ridge of rock across the Detroit 
River, called the Limekiln Crossing; and the Falls of Niagara between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. Between Lake Ontario and the deep 
water of the lower St. Lawrence are numerous rapids in the tumult- 
uous river, and certain shallows below Montreal. 

The United States Government has blasted out the rocks of the 
Limekiln Crossing, excavated a submerged canal across the St. Clair 
Flats, and deepened and enlarged the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, origi- 
nally built by the State of Michigan, so that there is now a free 
channel for vessels drawing twenty feet from both Chicago and Duluth 
to Buffalo. The result has been a remarkable revolution in the carry- 
ing-trade of the Upper Lakes. The small propellers and sailing-ves- 
sels drawing ten or twelve feet have mostly disappeared, and in their 
stead have come from the shipyards of Cleveland and Detroit enor- 
mous steel steamers and great barges of the whaleback type, drawing 
seventeen or eighteen feet, and carrying from 60,000 to 100,000 
bushels of wheat in a cargo. Freight rates on grain and iron ore 
going down the Lakes, and on coal coming back, have been cut in 
two. A bushel of wheat is now carried from Duluth to Buffalo for 
from 14 to 2 cents, a distance of over 1,000 miles, while the carriage 
from Buffalo to New York by the Erie Canal and the Hudson River, 
a distance of 495 miles, still costs from 3 to 5 cents. All-rail trans- 
portation from Chicago or Duluth to New York costs 144 cents per 
bushel, and the rate by water to Buffalo and thence by rail to New 
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York is 8 cents. At the close of our Civil War it cost 27 cents to 
haul a bushel of wheat from Chicago by rail to New York. 

Now the great freight-carriers of the Upper Lakes are bottled up 
at the lower end of Lake Erie. They can go no farther seaward, and 
they must transfer their cargoes to the canal-boats or cars at Buffalo. 
The St. Lawrence route affords no better facilities. Vessels drawing 
twelve feet can go through the Welland Canal into Lake Ontario, but 
they are stopped by the St. Lawrence canals, which are only ten feet 
deep, and must transfer grain into barges at Kingston. The cost of 
transit from Kingston to Montreal, a distance of only 170 miles, is 
almost as great as that from Duluth to Kingston, a distance of over 
1,200 miles. The Canadians have shown a noble public spirit in 
their canal expenditures. They have taxed themselves $10 a head 
for every inhabitant to build and enlarge the Welland Canal, to build 
the short canals around the rapids of the St. Lawrence, and to deepen 
the shallow places in the river below Montreal. They have just 
put $2,000,000 into an unnecessary canal on their side of the Sault 
rapids, under the influence of national pride and pique. They have 
also begun the work of deepening the St. Lawrence canals to fourteen 
feet, and promise to complete it in four years. Their waterway 
system between Lake Erie and the Atlantic tide in the St. Lawrence 
is, however, a light-draft system. It makes no provision for the 
huge craft that have cut in two the rates on grain from Duluth and 
Chicago to Buffalo. It contemplates a perpetual transfer of cargoes 
at Montreal, and it does not seek to admit sea-going vessels from the 
Atlantic to the Lakes. 

Now the ideal of both the American and the Canadian West is to 
“go down to the sea in ships,”—to reach tidewater with unbroken 
cargoes from the head of Lake Superior and Lake Michigan in the 
largest vessels that pass through the locks of the “Soo” and cross the 
St. Clair Flats. Our mid-continental population will never rest con- 
tent until this object is attained. Whether our grain-laden vessels, 
drawing close up to the twenty-foot limit, will go on across the 
Atlantic to the ports of Europe, or whether it will be more economi- 
eal to transfer their cargoes to the leviathan steamships of the ocean, 
which draw from twenty-five to thirty feet, is a question we are will- 
ing to leave for the future to solve. What we now demand is a 
channel to tidewater, at either Montreal or New York, or both, corre- 
sponding with the channel already obtained from Duluth to Buffalo. 
The Deep Waterways Convention held at Toronto last summer went 
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still further, and advocated the construction of all locks and other 
permanent structures on the line of the present route to a depth of 
twenty-six feet, looking forward to a further deepening of the chan- 
nels between Lake Superior and Lake Erie. 

To comprehend the force and persistence of the demand of the 
West for an open waterway to the sea, we must look at the situation 
of the wheat-farmers of our Northwestern States and of the Province 
of Manitoba. The great prairies of Minnesota, North Dakota, the 
northern part of South Dakota, and Manitoba are especially adapted 
for wheat-culture. The summer nights are too cool, and the frost 
comes too early, for corn to be a trustworthy crop. The winters are 
too long and too cold for stock-raising to be carried on under the best 
conditions. This region, which may be roughly outlined as about 
600 miles long by about 300 miles wide, is an ideal wheat-country 
and produces the hard wheat which, containing the highest percentage 
of gluten, makes more loaves of bread to the barrel of flour than any 
other. At the time of the great movement of population to these 
prairies—the decade from 1875 to 1885,—wheat in this region 
brought an average price of a dollar a bushel at the railway stations. 
It is now worth about 50 cents. Granted that the farmer now 
pays much less for labor, machinery, twine, clothing, and groceries 
than he did when he sold his crop for a dollar a bushel; nevertheless 
he suffers greatly by the decline in the price of his only staple. For 
a time he hoped from year to year that the world was passing through 
an era of low prices, and that wheat would before long regain, most 
of its loss. He has been forced of late to give up that hope. He 
now sees that the steamship and the railroad have made the people 
of.remote parts of the globe his competitors in the food-markets of 
Kurope. Australia is now shipping much wheat to Liverpool. In- 
dia sends about 50,000,000 bushelsa year. The Argentine Republic 
—much of it an immense prairie intersected by navigable rivers and 
now being rapidly occupied by railway lines—-is attracting a heavy 
immigration of farmers from Germany, Spain, and Italy, and is rais- 
ing wheat under very favorable climatic conditions. In 1893, 25,- 
000,000 bushels went across the Atlantic from that country, and it 
is estimated that the crop of 1894 has yielded 90,000,000 bushels for 
export. Russia is building a railroad across Siberia that will open to 
settlement an immense region with a soil well adapted to wheat, and 
a climate like that of North Dakota. The world is going to be over- 
stocked with wheat for the next generation at least. Our North- 
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western farmer, abandoning hope of higher prices, is turning his 
attention to the most careful economies in cultivation and in living. 
At the same time he is keenly alive to every possibility of lowering 
the cost of transporting his crop to our Atlantic seaboard cities and 
the European markets. Every cent saved on the freight of a bushel 
of wheat is a gain of a cent a bushel to the producer. The ultimate 
object of the deep-waterways movement is to place the wheat of the 
American and Canadian Northwest in Liverpool at no greater freight 
rate per bushel than now obtains to New York and Montreal. The 
twenty-foot channel from Duluth and Chicago to Buffalo has taken 3 
cents a bushel off the old cost of carriage, and it is believed that 
twenty feet on to New York and Montreal will make a further reduc- 
tion of 3 cents to the seaboard. 

Evidently the first step to prolong the deep waterway of the Upper 
Lakes toward the ocean is to open a channel between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario that will admit the passage of our big grain-carriers from 
Duluth and Chicago, which are now forced to discharge at Buffalo. 
Eminent engineers told the Toronto convention that it will cost no 
more to make a new canal around Niagara on the American side, of 
sufficient capacity in channel and locks for our modern lake shipping, 
than to enlarge the channel and locks of the Welland Canal. For 
either work their estimate is $23,000,000. Besides, the lockage 
system of the Welland is out of date. There are twenty-five locks. 
The new science of canal construction would provide only eight or 
ten locks for the same descent. By diminishing the number of locks, 
and increasing their depth, the movement of vessels is facilitated and 
the cost of maintaining a canal is reduced. Instead of a marine stair- 
way with steps of about fifteen feet in height, modern engineering 
makes great hydraulic lifts that raise and lower vessels forty, fifty, 
and even seventy-five feet. To have the United States Government 
promptly begin the construction of a canal from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario by way of the Lockport route, with a twenty-foot channel, 
and with all permanent works twenty-six feet deep, is the first demand 
of the deep-waterways movement. The Welland Canal can well re- 
main as it is for the use of vessels of light draft. 

When Congress provides the means for opening a channel through 
which our Western grain fleet can get into Lake Ontario, we can no 
doubt count upon the Canadian Government to revise its present plan 
of fourteen feet depth for the enlarged St. Lawrence canals, so as to 
make them correspond in capacity with the rest of the channel from 
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the Upper Lake ports. It will cost $27,000,000 to open a twenty- 
foot channel from Lake Ontario to Montreal. But we shall not be 
content with getting to Montreal. That seaport is ice-bound for 
nearly five months of the year. Besides, when we are at Montreal 
with our grain-laden vessels, we are nowhere, so far as the great 
breadstuffs markets of the New England States, of New York City 
and of Philadelphia are concerned. The St. Lawrence route to 
Europe would be a short one and a good one for our wheat for seven 
months of the year, but we want also to get to New York City, and 
on the way there we want to skirt with our cargoes the populous New 
England States, so that they can take what they want of our wheat. 
We do not expect that the Erie Canal will ever be made into a chan- 
nel for our big lake steamers. The cost would be too great for 
either the State of New York or the United States to undertake. 
The route by way of Oswego and the Mohawk is practicable, but a 
ship canal on that route would cost $127,000,000. There is a favor- 
able route from Lake St. Francis, on the St. Lawrence, to Lake 
Champlain, known as the Caughnawaga route. A canal 32 miles 
long, with only 29 feet of lockage, will join the St. Lawrence above 
the Lachine Rapids with Lake Champlain. The enlargement of the 
present canal between Whitehall and the Hudson would prolong the 
deep-water system to the Hudson, and the deepening of that river to 
a point about 30 miles below Albany would take it to the ocean. 
The cost of this enterprise is estimated at $51,000,000. 

All the figures here given are very much below the old estimates, 
and are based on the recent experience of the city of Chicago in ex- 
cavating its great drainage canal from Lake Michigan to the Illinois 
River. Such remarkable improvements and inventions have been 
made in machinery for excavating earth and rock and removing 
material taken from canal-beds, that Chicago is constructing her 
drainage canal for less than two-thirds the cost per cubic foot of 
material handled that Manchester paid for her ship canal. This great 
cheapening in the cost of canal-digging is a factor of prime impor- 
tance in the problem of a deep waterway from the Lakes to the sea. 
In fact it has given a fresh stimulus to the whole movement. Its 
significance will be apparent from a single statement. The estimates 
of a few years ago, of $130,000,000 for deepening the Welland and 
St. Lawrence canals to twenty feet, made by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, have recently been cut down to $50,000,000. 

There are serious obstacles, apart from those of a physical and a 
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financial nature. Montreal and most of the Province of Quebec are 
hostile. Montreal fears that with a deep channel to the tidewater of 
the St. Lawrence, wheat-ships would go straight to Liverpool, their 
cargoes paying no tribute to her elevators and commission-houses, 
and that ocean steamers would pass her by and go on to Toronto with 
their cargoes of European merchandise. Buffalo is also hostile. She 
makes about a cent on every bushel of wheat that is transferred from 
lake vessels to the Erie Canal, and she strenuously objects to any change 
in the existing grain route to New York. If not positively hostile, 
New York City is indifferent, and has thus far given no aid or en- 
couragement to the movement. She appears to be content with the 
towpath and the mule team of the Erie Canal. If a twenty-foot 
channel should be made between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, and 
the Canadians should deepen their St. Lawrence canals so as to give 
our grain-carriers a highway to Montreal, New York would soon set 
to work upon the Champlain route. 

We of the West do not look for any further reduction in railway 
freight charges. Many of our trunk lines are in bankruptcy by 
reason of excessive competition with each other and the pressure that 
has been brought to bear on them during the past ten years, by State 
legislatures, State commissions, and public opinion, to force down 
their rates. They have reached the bottom in the downward tendency 
and are now uniting to make a fight for the right to live. If we are 
to go on raising wheat for the world’s markets in competition with 
Russia, Hungary, India, Australia, and Argentina, and are to face 
the future competition of the vast Siberian plains, we must have a 
free water highway for large vessels from the Great Lakes to the 
Atlantic. Our Government has already opened a thousand miles of 
this highway. We demand that it shall proceed without delay to 
complete this great national work, so that our big steel steamers and 
whalebacks, taking their cargoes of grain at the ports nearest the 
wheat-fields, may reach the wharves of New York City and have the 
open sea before them. When Chicago spends $25,000,000 to drain 
her sewers and to open water communication with the Mississippi, it 
is surely not unreasonable for us to ask Congress to devote only three 
times that sum to extend ocean navigation into the heart of the 
continent. 

E. V. SMALLEY. 





AN APPEAL TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


In the course of twenty years of housekeeping in New England, 
it has been very strongly impressed upon my mind that employers 
could make and ought to make domestic service more homelike and 
more attractive, and that by so doing they could powerfully aid that 
social reform toward which all men are now looking. In order to do 
this they must pay attention to some of its smallest details and be 
willing to change some of the arrangements of their houses and some 
of their methods of living; and it is about these changes that I would 
make the following suggestions. 

There are large institutions in Boston—doubtless also in every 
large city in the United States,—whose sole object it is to rescue 
little children from neglect and evil surroundings, and place them in 
homes where they are sometimes adopted, sometimes trained only as 
members of the household; but family life is sought for them as the 
most desirable shelter possible. Children brought up in this way 
have not what some writer has called “ the lost, asylum-look” which 
comes from being treated for years en masse, and losing all individ- 
uality in classification. And in many other lines the tendency of 
modern reform is to exalt the life of the home, the protection it 
affords and its influence on character and manners, and to recognize 
as the way of Providence that “ He setteth the solitary in families.” 
That home-life in its best sense is the desirable life for most women 
will hardly be denied even by the warmest advocates of their higher 
education and their admission to new employments. 

What then are the characteristics of a home, not now for children, 
but for those “ children of a larger growth,” generally young women 
and girls, who engage in the work of our households? Assuredly 
there must be food and shelter; useful occupation and instruction; 
protection from harm and temptation; mutual confidence and respect; 
care in illness; and sympathy in both sorrow and pleasure. No one 
of these qualities could be omitted from the description of a good 
home, and it is as offering a good home that domestic service makes 


its special claim. Every year or so, sometimes alas! much oftener, 
48 
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some new-comer enters our households as cook, housemaid, nurse, 
seamstress, or general worker. Sometimes her duties are as specialized 
as inan English house; often they areas varied as those of the “ help” 
in a New England farmhouse. These women are separated from us 
who employ them sometimes by race, religion, or education; chiefly 
by the traditions, or present existence, of social prejudices or caste. 
They are bound to us by their womanhood, their youth, and by their 
very ignorance which appeals to our superior knowledge and care. 
If this multitude of young women (most of them are young), constantly 
passing through our households, can be protected from evil, instructed 
in useful knowledge, refined into ways of gentleness, as the result of 
their sojourn with us, who will say that employers cannot make 
domestic service a valuable aid to society? Why donot women in- 
finitely prefer such a home to the dangers of employment behind a 
counter or in a factory—dangers which threaten health, honor and 
happiness? That they do not prefer it, is a well-known fact. 

But do women find in domestic service all these characteristics of 
a home? First, as to mechanical conditions,—food and shelter? 
Yes, certainly, we answer; better food probably than they ever had 
before and plenty of it; comfortable beds and rooms often as good as 
those of the children of the family. As to food, few indeed are the 
families where servants do not have enough and that of excellent 
quality. Yet a cook has it in her power to make the other servants 
uncomfortable by refusing to take the trouble to prepare an attractive 
meal for them. The head of the household must be on the watch for 
this possible discomfort. Again, women who have risen at six 
o'clock or earlier should not wait till nine before they eat their break- 
fast. We know the importance of healthful and regular food; they 
do not, and we should teach them. 

Then as to shelter: we should whenever possible give each ser- 
vant a separate sleeping-room. One of the first longings of every 
girl of twelve or fourteen is for a room she can call her own; one 
place where she can be alone for special work, for quiet thought, for 
tears and prayers. In building or refashioning a house we should 
study this need, and by preference make two or three small rooms 
out of the one large rpom perhaps designed for the servants’ occu- 
pancy. Enforced close companionship during sleep and at meals is 
often one of the greatest trials of a house-servant’s life, and we should 
try to make this trial as light as possible. At least we should fur- 
nish the one room with separate beds, wash-stands and bureaus, and 
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thereby avoid many little disputes. Each girl should be held re- 
sponsible for the neatness and (what is much harder to enforce) the 
ventilation of her room, and we should teach her, as we teach our 
children, the injury done by unaired bedding and furnishing. 

Next comes the useful occupation. Certainly we think there is 
enough of that. Sometimes there is too much. We do not really 
know the difficulty or ease of any work till we have done it ourselves. 
One of several servants in a large family—a new arrival—asked the 
cook, “ Why do you not have our breakfast before the family’s and 
get the work done earlier?” “It would be of no use,” was the reply. 
“Mrs. Blank would soon find us more work to do, if she saw we had 
any spare time.” In another case, a lady said to me, “ My cook gets 
through all her work at three or four in the afternoon and there is an 
hour or more before she has to get dinner when she is doing nothing. 
I think she goes to her room and lies down. She ought to do some 
of the chambermaid’s work and so set her free to sew and do other 
things for me.” And when I remarked that the cook had been on 
her feet all day, she replied, “ But a woman who comes in to clean or 
scrub gives me all her time, why should n’t my cook do the same?” 
Both these employers were kind-hearted, good women, but they had 
never done housework and had no conception of the fatigue it in- 
volves. Such regular, sustained labor requires intervals of rest, and 
we should make it a principle so to arrange the work that every 
afternoon or evening a girl should have some leisure. 

We should consider, also, the loneliness of housework. This, in 
a woman’s mind, is one of the greatest drawbacks to domestic service. 
She fears to be isolated from the family and to be held to a weari- 
some routine of duties unshared by others. For this reason, as for 
others, it is well for us to take a share sometimes in the housework 
and let our daughters help. Some servants prefer general housework 
to any more specialized form, because in such a place the mistress 
almost always helps in the work; and they prefer it partly because of 
the companionship, and partly because of the increased dignity thus 
given to the occupation. For if a girl never sees her employers wash 
china, or dust the parlor, or do any cooking, and hears them always 
speak of such work as hateful and wearisome, will she not involun- 
tarily come to take the same view of it? 

In our thoughtful moods we feel that the building and sustaining 
of a home is one of the noblest works possible to women. We 
recognize its physical comfort, its mental repose and its far-reaching 
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moral influence. We know that this ideal home must rest upon the 
firm foundations of order, cleanliness and wholesome food; that with- 
out these qualities a house cannot beahome. Neither art, nor music, 
neither family affection nor intellectual interests, nor all four com- 
bined, can make up for the lack of these essentials, Such considera- 
tions dignify the humblest details of housework. Yet we allow our 
daughters to hate housework and to grow up ignorant and incompe- 
tent about it, and we ourselves take no share in even its lightest 
labors. Actions speak louder than words, and even without speech 
housework is in many of our homes evidently considered disagreeable 
and degrading. How different from the home where perhaps the 
breakfast china is washed and the china closet rectified by the mis- 
tress’s own hand; where the daughters have charge of the parlor or 
of their own rooms, and where such slight share in the day’s labor, 
beautifully done, is recognized and honored, and sets its daily exam- 
ple! One need not do much, only enough to show an interest in, and 
respect for, the work. 

These mechanical arrangements of food, shelter and occupation, 
having been considered, we come to instruction as part of a home-life. 
It is a much disputed question whether the employer should be her- 
self able to do all kinds of housework well, or whether her ignorance 
and helplessness do not call forth more earnest and skilful work from 
her servants. Ladies often say, “Oh they know I cannot cook the 
dinner or clean the house and so of course they must, and they work 
a great deal better than if they thought I could help myself.” I 
have heard very sensible women say this. And a charming authoress 
some time ago wrote a series of articles in a religious newspaper 
strongly defending this view. She wrote in substance, “If I go toa 
dressmaker or milliner, I do not expect to teach or show her how 
to make my dress or bonnet; that is her work, not mine. Neither 
should I be expected to teach my cook to prepare the dinner or my 
waitress to set the table. That is their business, not mine.”—And 
again, “If your breakfast muffins are filled with soda, never say to 
your cook ‘There was too much soda,’ but say ‘The muffins were 
not good this morning.’ Bridget will naturally reply, ‘And what 
was the matter with "em, ma’am?’ and you should say, ‘I am not a 
cook, I don’t know. You must know; that is your business.’ 
Bridget is then gratified by your acknowledging her superiority in 
her own place. You must always take this tone with your servants; 
they have undertaken such work; they must be skilful and compe- 
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tent and expect no guidance from you.” Can we reasonably expect 
such trained service in this country? 

We can bring to the problems of cooking and housework intelli- 
gent educated minds and often a nicety of taste and smell not attained 
by poor women who have had a limited diet and untrained observa- 
tion. The employer who teaches her cook to make delicate soups 
and desserts, and who trains her waitress or chambermaid to skill and 
neatness has been of real service tothem. She has helped them to 
fill their present places satisfactorily and has perhaps aided them to 
win promotion and higher wages. Without having such knowledge 


herself she cannot teach them, although in some localities employers 


can send their servants to a cooking-school where they obtain instruc- 
tion which is very useful to them. In the present scarcity of do- 
mestic servants promotion cannot often be given in the same family, 
because untrained women demand and receive nearly as high wages 
at the beginning as at the end of their term of service. The promo- 
tion takes place in some other household. Ah! how many an 
ignorant, clumsy girl from over the sea has been trained in these gen- 
eral housework situations by some neat, energetic Yankee mistress in 
ways of thrift and skill and has then passed on to high wages as a 
first-class cook! And the tired housekeeper, as she sees her often 
ungrateful maid depart, sighs to think of the next and the next in- 
competent—a sort of unending series,—and little knows that she is 
doing as good missionary work as the helper in city sewing- and train- 
ing-schools or the languid fine lady who gives liberally to the House- 
work Kindergarten. The merchant is proud to point to his quondam 
office-boy, who, from making the fires and running errands, has been 
steadily promoted to the place of bookkeeper, clerk or salesman, and 
finally to a business of his own. We housekeepers should try to 
attain to a similar feeling. 

Protection is the next attribute of a home that we have named. 
From what evils do we need to guard these young women? From 
bad companions, from evil suggestions, and from possible insult and 
contamination. In order that our advice and restrictions should pro- 
tect them we must enter into sympathy with their youth and natural 
longing for society, and we must remember that our rules of social 
etiquette are not always the same as theirs. If we prohibit the visits 
of bad men and women we must ‘allow and encourage the visits of 
good ones. Crowd out evil with good is the maxim of social reform 
to-day. We must not give money and support to coffee-houses that 
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replace with innocent pleasures the dissipations of the saloon, and 
thien refuse to allow any followers to our poor little maid in the 
kitchen. If some pleasant young fellow is calling on Edith in the 
parlor we cannot consistently say that the temperate, hard-working 
Michael shall not come to see Bridget. We should take pains to 
ascertain the young man’s good character and respectability, as with 
our daughter’s friends, although such inquiry must be made with 
great tact and discretion. 

As to going out in the evening we often wonder why a girl is not 
content to stay at home and sew, when we should rather remember 
the tedium and confinement of the day’s work and should encourage 
her to seek fresh air and friendly faces outside. There are evils that 
walk in darkness, it is true, but a quiet-mannered, self-respecting 
woman seldom meets with harm; and if she goes to her home, or to 
visit respectable friends, the gain to health and cheerfulness will far 
outweigh such slight risk. And since a quiet, modest manner is so 
great a protection to every woman, let our maids have a good example 
in our own families. Let them see us train our daughters to soft 
voices and gentle movements; let them hear us criticise the loud 
laughter, the forward manner, or the selfish carelessness of the ill- 
bred woman in every station of life. Such indirect criticism is often 
the most effective. 

The books a girl reads are also among the dangers of life. Let 
us not merely condemn the silly, worthless stories which are handed 
about among these girls, but supply our kitchens with good books; 
though good and interesting books which will not jar upon prejudices 
of race or religion are very hard to find. If the girl is young, and 
her parents are living in the neighborhood, we should try to see them 
and codperate with them for the good of their child and agree upon 
the necessary restrictions. We should willingly do this if the girl 
were a member of our Mission Class: can we not do it for a member 
of our household? 

Respect and confidence we certainly wish our servants to feel 
toward us, and as one of the principal grounds for such feelings let 
us strictly keep our engagements with them as to payment of wages 
and giving of leisure time. It seems as if this would be very 
difficult in housework, which is in its nature variable and elastic, and 
cannot be regulated like typesetting or sewing. But we can make it 
a point of honor and honesty to keep to the contract, whatever it may 
be, about holidays; to say in the beginning, “1 may not be able always 
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to give you Thursday afternoon, but if not I will give you another 
afternoon in its place”; and we should tell them of such a change in 
due season, respecting their possible engagements with others. And 
we should give such time, once agreed upon, not “ grudgingly, nor 
of necessity, for God loveth a cheerful giver” of leisure as well as of 
money. If sickness or emergencies call for extra work and no vaca- 
tions, we should offer them extra wages, and make it evident that we 
appreciate any willing helpfulness they have shown. 

It is hard to describe a home atmosphere, but we all know what 
it is; we know at which of our friends’ houses we feel ourselves at 
home and part of the family, while in other houses we are only visitors. 
Probably our servants who, as the keeper of an employment office 
once said, “ have no vocabulary, you must remember,” would find it 
even harder to describe. But the feeling is there. It is this which 
will keep a woman doing heavy work in a large household, when 
easier work and “two in a family” (that most desirable number!) 
tempt in vain. It is this which will make her look back with long- 
ing to the place she has left from the easier one to which she has at- 
tained. “The work was a great deal harder at Mrs. Blank’s,” said a 
housemaid recently, “ but she was so kind and the feeling was so 
different.” Let us try to create this home atmosphere for all our 


household, for our servants as well as for our children, by recogniz- 


ing and praising their good work, by avoiding names and regulations 
which are distasteful to them, and by sympathy with them as women 
and fellow-beings. 


This is a brief and inadequate statement of what our homes might 
be to our domestics, and it may be answered in two ways. Some 
housekeepers can truly say, “ All these things have I kept from my 
youth up,” and they have only to recognize the worth of the work 
they are doing and to feel that they help society as truly and as 
effectually as if the work had along name. But many more house- 
keepers will ask, “ Why should we take all this trouble, often so 
fruitless and ill-repaid, simply to make domestic service attractive? 
If these girls do not wish to live with us; if they despise housework, 
and prefer the liberty of a shop or factory, if they rebel against control 
and supervision, scorn the maxims of household economy, break our 
china and spoil our furniture, why not regard them merely as neces- 
sary evils and let them pass through our houses as so many machines? 
We have little return for sympathy and kindness; we are looked 
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upon as aliens in religion, often only as Philistines worthy of the 
spoil. We do not try to make our employment attractive to the 
gardener, carpenter, or dressmaker: why should we make so much 
effort to throw a charm round domestic service?” I answer: “Be- 
cause other occupations are crowded and this really worthy and desir- 
able one is not evenfull. Because, as matters now stand, and have 
stood for the last forty years, our own countrywomen will not engage 
in domestic work. They dislike the employment, and regard it as 
socially degrading and as limiting their personal freedom. It is left 
almost entirely to foreigners, and they, as they become Americanized, 
also look down upon it. Consequently these young women crowd 
into the shops and factories, keep down wages, and swell the ranks of 
the overworked and wretched, till perhaps misery presses them lower 
still into mor?! degradation and ruin.” 

Have we mothers and housekeepers no responsibility in this mat- 


? Can we shake our skirts, and say “I am not my sister’s 


ter / 


keeper”? If the rule, the custom in this country were that young 
women should pass some years in domestic service, learning useful 
work, refined and modest manners, gentleness and truth with little 
children, what beneficial changes might not result, whether they 


continued in their useful and honored occupation or went to homes 
of their own to brighten and sweeten them with the economy, good 
sense, and self-control learned in such service! A woman trained in 
these gracious household ways will keep a clean and thrifty house, 
will rightly guide her children and be a true helpmate to her hus- 
band. Her home will be a radiating centre of good, and the rays 
may have been lighted at our own hearthstones. 

This is the mission work we mothers and housekeepers can all do. 
Tied to our homes often by little children, by limited means or by 
poor health, we may not be able to attend meetings or visit for the 
Associated Charities, or even sew for an orphan asylum; but we 
can make sure that no girl ever passes through our homes without 
learning something useful, without seeing housework respected, with- 
out the glow of a kindly interest and the felt influence of a right view 
of life and its duties. Is not this motive sufficient to make us abol- 
ish all the unnecessary restrictions of domestic service and add all the 
reasonable and possible attractions to it in our homes? 

Can we not thus aid in social reform, or, in Scriptural language, 
help to bring in the Kingdom of Heaven? 

CHRISTINA GOODWIN. 
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‘Sidney,” ‘*‘ The Old Garde ‘Little Tommy 
Dove,” *‘ The Story of a Child.” Fourth edition, 
16mo, $1.25. 


and 
, but she 


“An interesting and absorbing romance Marwaret De 
is not only a thoughtful and philoso, hical student of life 


has the power of literary phrase, and her novel is one of those > 
| rare creations in our slipshod era of a story as well written as it 
is interesting.’""—London Telegraph 
Riverby. | 
By JoHN BuRROUGHS, author of ‘* Wake Robin,” 


‘*Signs and Seasons,” etc. A volume of eighteen 
characteristic outdoor papers on flowers, eggs, birds, 
mountains, prairies, and other appetizing subjects, 
treated with great freshness and insight. 16mo, $1.25 


A Century of Charades. 


By WittiaM BELLAMY. A hundred original char 
ades, ingenious in conception, and worked out with 
remarkable skill. 18mo, $1.00. 


‘ The cleverest work of its kind known to English 
Henry A. Crapper, in Boston Advertiser 


literature - 


Sent, post-paid, by 


ll East 17th Street, New York. 


Ss 
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LJP tHE HUDSON _BY_ DAYLIGHT 












New York 














o 
Central 
> ‘ 
A 
rg 
A noted traveler has said that 
‘The trip between New York and 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls by the 
4 OO gprs ae New York Central, is beyond doubt the 
-Al th : finest one-day railroad ride in the world.” 
| : ae € a The Empire State Express — fastest 
udson River. train in the world—and eight other New 
\ . York Central trains make this run every day. 


MV 
a 


For a copy of the ‘Luxury of Modern Railway Travel” send two 
2-cent stamts to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 
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RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


AND 
CALIFORNIA 


SPECIAL PULLMAN VESTIBULED 
TRAINS of Sleeping, Dining, and Composite Library 
Observation Cars. 

Ample time will be devoted to afl the lea ading 
places of historic and picturesque intere b« 
California. 


cities and other 
th in Mexico and 


The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, and give 
the holders entire freedom of movement after arrival in California, 
and on the return journey if desired. 


CALIPORMA 8.20 = = 
FLORIDA and CUBA. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


| 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. | 


G8 Send for descriptive b« 


ok, mentioning the particu 
desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


31 East Fourteenth Street, Lincoln Building, Union Square, New York 


lar tour 


YON yy OXE FO.) YO) 


/, ! Can each be found 


in the 









NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 


country. De- 
troitand 
Bat 7 i 2 













—— 
ines: “a 


sota; Yellowstone Park; 
Lake Pend d’Oreille in 
Idaho; Mt. Rainier in 
Washington, are all at your 
disposal. For Six Cents 
1 will send an Illustrated 
Book that tells of these 


places 
Cuas.S Fee, 


Gen. Pass. Agt., 
N. P.R.R., 


ST. PAUL, 
Minn. 














LAKES 
PLAINS 
RIVERS 
PARKS 
HUNTING 


FISHING 
¢ OUTING 


































BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 


LOUISVILLE, 
ss: AND: : 
THE SOUTH. 
diinsscusla 
FRANK J. REED, 









Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


~ 


232 Clark Street, Chicago. 





in exchange for 


March Days! 


March, the month of discomfort to so many 
persons in the North, brings usually de- 
lightful 


weather no further South than 


OLD POINT COMFORT or VIRGINIA BEACH. 


Escape easy and inexpensive by 


the luxurious new steamers of the 


Old Dominion Line. 


Most timely are the $16 and $17 excursions from 
New York, all expenses paid, including 1% days’ 
stay at the Hygeia or Princess Anne Hotel. Side 
trips to. many interesting points, and return trip 
by rail, if desired. 

Full particulars gladly furnished by 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mgr., 
Pier 26, North River, New York. 
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HYGEIA HOTEL 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


6é P ERSONS who want to escape from the rigors of a 
Northern winter cannot find a more agreeable 
Southern resort than the Hygeia Hotel, Old Point Com 
fort, Va. The climate in this locality is delightful, is 
absolutely free from malaria, and the air is balmy 
and full of life-giving ozone. The house is one of the 
best appointed in the country, and the drainage and other sanitary arrangements are perfect. The 
cuisine is first-class in every detail, and embraces every delicacy of land and sea food. The social attractions 
of the place are manifold, and music and dancing are among the features that add to the charms of this 
model hotel for people who are in search of health and recreation."—From Soston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


FF. N. PIKE, Manager. 
‘*Pamphlet and information in New York at The Outlook, 13 Astor Place.” 


SS 
DE POTTER’s TOURS. 7 
16th Season, Select Parties in May ont C | if so, you should send for 
June. Unequalled inclusive arrange- 0 Ou amp ut | a 1895 catalogue of the Pro- 
oe aera mi 


ments. Programs in ** Old World ‘Tour- TEAN TENT. Itisa wonder. 
ist Guide,” illustrated, sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


A. DE POTTER, 1122 Broadway, New York. CATALOGUE FREE. A. 8. COMSTOCK, Evanston, Ill. 


MY Thirty excursions to Europe, 
EU RO Pp Ocean tickets by all lines. Send 


.t for ‘*‘ Tourist Gazette.” F. C. 
WHERE’? Get full information about any desired CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broadway, New York. 


escort or independent tour or resort from 
H. GAZE & SONS, L’td., 115 Broapway, New York. peers Ticket estates Pennsylvania and Erie R. R. 


BOOKS eee | | DETESINESSSEEEE 














NEW CATALOGUE FREE 
ulars. National Detective Bureau, Indianapolis, 
POPULAR Book Co., Cwicaco = 


When You Visit . . 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
You Will Certainly Make 


LOS ANGELES 


Your Headquarters, 


and from there arrange your side trips into the surrounding 
beautiful country. You will expect to find there a 


HOTEL—MODERN AND COMFORTABLE, 


equipped with all conveniences, and a staff of obliging, pains- 
taking employees, an exceptionally good, table, and courteous 
treatment. If you make your stay at 


THE HOLLENBECK, 


You will not be Disappointed. 


It isa well kept house, central in location, and conducted 
upon American and European Plans. 


A. C. BILICKE & CO., ___A. ©. BILICKE & CO., Proprietors. _ 


.. 
GX EUROPE AND THE ORIENT. oW .aZE 
Dr. and Mrs. Paine announce Eight Grand Tours Oi MALS) 
eo%e for 180s. Special Features. Select Parties. Illus- 


trated “ Itinerary, H. S. PAINE, A.M... M.D 
th Vez vlens Falls, N Yy. (Formerly of Alba y 5 ey ae te CENTS POSTPA/O. 
oe alist ot az. emo TAC EN ES (hoe ALD an 


AT FOLKS REDUCED 


from 15 to 2 Ibs. permonth bya 
HARMLESS TREATMENT. 
Nostarving ; leavesno wrinkles 
THOUSANDS CURED. 
OLKS °° Years’ Successful Practice 
TREATMENT BY MAIL. 
For particulars call on, or ad- 
dress with 6 cents in stamps, 
Oo. We F. SNYDER, F M. D. 


Sed | ; _ RI E ND: acVicker’s Thea 
—— > 196 McVicker’s Theater Bldg 
= led for the instant re- a. a dia al i rugs 
lief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures Tanned for r go 
Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty years on the ant olemae : 
market, All Druggistssellit. 25c. per bottle. F.C. KEITH, s aos ein 
Mfr., Cleveland, O. Circular free. 2 


| The CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Box 10, Rochester, N. Y 





ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 











For i 


MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


. Marshall’s 
Catarrh 
Snuff « 


has never been equal- 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW 6OLUTION 
. e 





— ne 

— oe 

. . 
AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR . * * 
S ° ° DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE 8KIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 





In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, and so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly but surely, and you will he surprised 
and delighted with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever ased for a like purpose, and no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT FAIL. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth such as the beard 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application, and without the slightest injury or unpleas- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS. 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering ite future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed 








from observation) on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter. with your full f 
address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the same as t 
cash. ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER. (Cut this out as it may not appear again.) ° 
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LOCAL AND r MODENE MANUFACTURING CO,, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 
; ee , MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 


You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery. “@@ 


WE OFFER $1,000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INJURY. EVERY. BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 


pane CHOICE DECORATIVE 
PLANT 


ROSES & PLANTS “= SEEDS ute Palms, Ferns, 


each. price. Orchids, Cactus, 












FASTER THAN SHORTHAND! 


Anderson's Shorthand Ty pewriter 
PRINTS A WORD AT ONE 
STROKE! Price $B. Itisaper- | 
fect substitute for stenography 
and hasalready taken its place in 
many of the largest establishments 
% in the country. You can learn at 
home without a teacher, no know! 
edge of shorthand necessary Be- 
gin practice now and you will be 












Lr 
Pe 


ready for work next month. : . 
F. G. K. Anderson, Chestnut St., cor. Mulberry, Newark, N. J. 
OFFIces: New York; AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND; Bombay, INDIA. | 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS | 


but sell direct to the consumer at 


Our large Illustrated Catalogue giving reasons why Bamboos, Orange trees, Trop- 
Pansy Seeds, to all who will mention this paper. | gg Sg eg 
Address, The CALLA GREENHOUSES, CALLA, O, where, by Mail, Express or 
% New ‘atalogue, finely illus- 
NOMOREGRAYHAIR = Stag SoS 
| subject. Sent Free. 
ing gray hair to its natural color ; no dye and harm- THE MOACELV Cn NING RATHTIRCO. 
less. Thousands of Testimonials. $1.00 per bottle. THE MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO., 
Druggists or BRUCELINE Co., 377 6th Ave., N. Y | 
Treatise on the hair sent on application FREE. | “F’’ 161 S. Canal Street, Chicago. 
Perspiring 
Cured. Odor or tenderness overcome. 
Harmless and refreshing. A box of 
Wuite CLover Powper, sent by mail ; 
BUTTON & THURSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS, ] 


wecan sell goods so cheap, and a packet of Choice teal Fruit trees, Economic 
Freight. Special low rates. 
BEUCELINE the only genuine remedy for restor. NEB BROS., Onece, Florida. 
I; t ee se i 
ee ee ee 
for 25 cents in stamps. 
71 Barclay St., 


wholesale prices. Ship anywhere for 
examination before sale. Everything 












>] 

h Tamas 

eo ay warranted. New York. 
e 0 styles of Carriages, 90 styles of D LL 2 
ne saddles, Fly Nets. etc ialogues, Speakers, fi 
oe aa iania nahin xa 112 PLAYS 3: =: Parlor. Catalor fo froe 
No, 17—887.30, page catalogue. — eee T.S- DENISON, Pub. Chicago, “ ie 
ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MP6. CO., 
W. B. PRATT. Secretary. ELKHART, IND 












Spee ee Mind Reader and Clairvoyant, a Large 


erct before been offered. We shalleoatinuethear ib Book only roc. Address at once, 
eval fo hort Out thie ou pet Cc. H. ROWAN, Milwaukee, Wis. i 


OXPORDAPU.C0. 568 Wabeed avenchbenge BRM AAAAAAAAAAAAAAALAAAAAMAAAAAAAMAAAAAAAMAAAAALAAALAAA A AAMAMAAAAALAAALAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALAA cd 
THE POT CALLED THE KETTLE BLACK 
BECAUSE THE HOUSEWIFE 
DIDN’T USE - 


SAPOLIO 


| to get a million of Circulars 

IT COSTS YOU NOTHIN to distribute at $4.00 per 

THis HIGH-GRADE $60.00 1] 1000. How to become a first- 3 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. No class Mesmerist, Hypnotist, 3 
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GINN & COMPANY NEW Books 


A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics. | 


Selected and Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 


Indices, by Professor F. E. SCHELLING of the 


University of Pennsylvania, 12mo, Cloth. 327 
pages. $1.25. Athenzum Press Series. 


Factors in Organic Evolution. 


A Syllabus of a Course of Elementary Lectures 
delivered in Leland Stanford Junior University. 


y » STARR JORDAN, President of Lelan 
By Davip STARR JORDAN, P lent of Leland 


Stanford Junior University. 12mo. Cloth. 149 


$1.50. 


pages. 


A Scientific German Reader. | 


Edited by G. THEODORE DiproLp, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages, Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology. 12mo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


guage Series.) 


The Classic Myths in Enelish| 


Literature. 
of Fable.” 


and lilustrative Commentary. 


Based chiefly on Bulfinch's ‘* Age | 
Accompanied by an_ Interpretative 
Edited by Pro 
fessor GAYLEY of the University of California. 
12mo. Half leather, 540 pages. 


Edition, with 16 full-page Jilustrations. 
’ i“s 


An Elementary Chemistry. By 
WHITE. 
Phillips Exeter 


GEORGE R. 

Cloth, 272 
pages. 

Homer’s Odyssey, Books V.- 
VIII. Edited by Professor B. PERRIN of Yale 

$1.50, 


Academy. 1I2mo. 
$1. 10, 


College. 1i2mo. Cloth. 186 pages. 


(College Series of Greek Authors.) 


The Philosophy of Teaching. 


By ARNOLD ‘TOMPKINS. I2mo, _ Cloth. 280 


pages. 55 cents. 
Essays and Letters Selected 


from the Writings of John Ruskin. Edited 


by Lots G, Illustrated. 
Half leather. 


Stories from Plato. By 
E. Burt, 
Illustrated. 


HUFFORD, 441 pages. 
$1.10. 


Mary 


author of ‘‘ Literary Landmarks,” ete. 


Boards, 262 pages. 50 cents. 
and School Library Series.) 


The above publications may be ordered of ali bookseller 


322 pages. | 


(International Modern Lan 


$1.65. New 


a. 
Instructor in Chemistry at 


(Home 


A Primer of Mayan conan 
ics. By Danirvi G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., LL. 
Sc.D., Professor of American on heology and ; in- 
guistics in the University of Pennsylvania; President 

of the American Association for the Advancement of 

Science, etc., etc. 8vo. 153 pages. With 84 illus- 

Volume III., No. 2, of the Publications of 

the University of Pennsylvania, series in Philology, 


trations. 


Literature, and Archzology. 
S/ 


The Technique of Sculpture. 


By W. O. PARTRIDGE. I2mo. 


$1.20. 


Cloth. 118 pages. 


Illustrated. 


College Requirements in Eng- 
lish. By ARTHUR W. 


PI.10. 


EATON, Instructor in English 


in the Cutler School, New York City. Second Series 
Cloth. 104 pages. $1.20. 
This volume cor tains the English Entrance Examination 


iP apers of the ‘leadi me ce lleges f r 1893 and 1894, with the text of 


| the Report of the Committee of Ten 


Medieval Europe (814-1300). By 
EPHRAIM EMERTON, Professor of ihe in Harvard 
University. 12mo. 


Cloth. 607 pages. Illustrated. 


$1.65. 


The Odes and Epodes of Horace. 


| Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by CLEMENT 


L. Smiru, Professor of Latin in Harvard University. 


I2mo. 404 pages. $1.60. (College Latin Series.) 


Outlines of the History of Clas- 
sical Philology. By Professor ALFRED GUDEMAN 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Cloth. 


$1.05. 


Extraits Choisis de Paul Bour- 
get. Edited by Prof. A. N. vAN DAELL of the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Cloth. 


ern Language Series.) 


Our Notions of Number and 
Space. By Hersert NICHOLS, late Instructor in 
Psychology, Cloth. 


77 pages. 


Technology. 12mo. 


196 pages. §5 cents. (International Mod- 


Harvard 
$1.10. 


University. I2mo. 
201 pages. 


Citizenship. A Book for Classes 


in Government and Law. By JuLius A. SEELYE, 
D.D., LL.D., late President of 
12mo. Cloth. 


Amherst College. 


75 pages. 35 cents. 


5s, or will be sent by the Pulshers, postage prepaid, to amy 
part of the United States, on receipt 0 7 price. 


De scriptive circul lars of all our Books, and 


’ 


a copy of our High School and College Catalogue, sent free to any address, 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. LONDON. 
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e e e e The catalogue or circular of any school announced 
in these pages will be mailed to any reader of THE Forum 
upon application to the publishers. e ee e © © e e« e 





































































California, San Mateo. Illinois, Woodstock. 


St. Matthew’s School for Boys. Todd Seminary for Boys. 


Iwenty-ninth year A delightful home school near Chicago. 46th year. Healthful 
Rev. ALrrep Ler Brewer, D.D., Rector. location, strict discipline, thorough instruction, loving care 
A department of manual training. Terms moderate. Send 

= ee for prospectus Nosie Hit, Principal 


Connecticut, Brookfield Centre. — — 


The Curtis School for Young Boys. 
Ihe life here shall be one of which my boys, as men, shall 
speak with gratitude that they ever shared it. It shall be in- 
structive to them in a// the principles and habits that govern 


STUDY LAW At HOME 


[CHAUTAUQUA PLAN] 
Able professors—thorough course, lead 








true relations in life. Development of good character stands ing to degree LL. B. (Incorporated)- 
‘woe with us. 1 take no new boy older than thirteen on € Send stamp for Catalogue. 
00K WI tell how we receive them into our home, and take 
entire charge of their every interest Nineteenth year. $5 CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
a year FREDERICK S. Curtis, Ph.B. oF LAW REAPER BLK. CHICAGO 5 
Connecticut, Greenwich. Maryland, Lutherville. 
Academy and Home for 10 Boys. $230 per Year at Lutherville Seminary 


; Bg > tne i i Mod on- 
a re) tor oun adies 1 year ern n 
68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Preparation for col- (near Baltimore) for Young Ladie on oe) . ; 


leve or business Absolutely healthy location and genuine | veniences, large campus, full faculty, thorough training, home 
ge or isin lu 5 al locatK an 1 = a . c % “ . mn.8e Sen 

home, with refined surroundings. Gymnasium. References comforts. Fifteen tates repre sented. Non sectarian end 

required iH. Root Principa | for catalogue Rev. J]. H. Turner, A.M., Principal 


Boston, Mass., Franklin Square. 
|New England Conservatory of [lusic. 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Cart Farcten, Director 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information 
Frank W. Hace, General Manager 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. - —— SL 


Miss Cady’ s School. Massachusetts, Amherst. 
this school for girls,on the most beautiful avenue of the Home School for Special Training of Nervous 


** City of Elms,” offers superior advantages in finishing cours« 
f study, and college preparatory Apply early 
Mrs. and Miss Capy, Principals 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
Woodside Seminary. 
Early application for September 26th, 1895, is requested 
Miss Sana J. Smivn, Principal 


and Backward Children and Youths. 


Mrs. W. D. Herrics ’ 


Massachusetts, Barre. 
The Private Institution for Feeble-minded 


' Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 
. - - Youth offers to parents and guardians superior facilities for 
Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls education and improvement, with the comforts of an elegant 
and YounG Lapiks College Preparatory and Elective country home Gt A. Brown, M.D., Superintendent 


Courses of Study Vocal and Instrumental! Music, Art, Lan- 


lages Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar and other 
et Pe er ™ Massachusetts, Billerica. 





Colleges 
s ° sole 
Mitchell’s Boys’ School. 
18 miles from Boston, B. & L. R. R A strictly select family 
Connecticut, Norwalk. school Limited to 4 Only requisite for admission ¢ 
: s ’ $ ; CHARACTER $soo per year Special care and training t 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. ; = | . ae 2 , 
: young boys Fits for College, school of Technology, anc 
Forty-four miles from New York City Primary and College business. Send forcircularto M.C. Mircnett, Principal 
Preparatory .Classes. New building, steam heat, incandes- —— 
cent light, gymnasium I'wenty-third year 
: Massachusetts, Concord. 
Concord Home School. 
‘ Connecticut, Hartford. I wenty-five boys prepared for College, Scientific School or ? 
Woodside Seminary. business All the advantages of family life combined with 
Fa Miss Sara J. Smrtn. Principal best mental and physical training Buildings new and ac- 
» . cording to latest models 75 acres of ground 
James S, GARLAND, Principal 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washington. Massachusetts, Duxbury 


The Ridge. Powder Point School. 





Home and preparatory school for nine boys. New buildings Prepares for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi 
with modern appliances _Ind idual instructions vidual teaching Laboratories klementary classes for 
Wa. G. Brinsmape (Harvard, °8: young boys. Home and outdoor life , 
7 F. B. Knapp, S.B. (M.I.T.) 


Ch , 247-249 D born A , North. . 
cago, 247-249 Dear n ave or Massachusetts, Easthampton. 


Grant Collegiate Institute. Williston Seminary 
6th year opens September 27th Boarding and Day Schoo prepares boys for any college or scientific school New lab- 
for Yo ing Ladies. Family limited to forty Phorough Col- oratories and bathrooms All buildings heated by steam, 
ege Preparation Mary A. Minean, A.M., Principal, Fall term opens Sept. sth, 1895 


Address Rev. Wm. GALiaGuer, Principal 
Illinois, Upper Alton. 


Western [lilitary Academy. Massachusetts, Greenfield. 
16th year. An old and thorough preparatory school, with | Prospect Hill School for Girls. 
graduates in Yale, Princeton, Cornell, and other colleges ** An Ideal School,”’ so says a Boston parent 


o lleg Oo cs aah d . 
Cadets prepared for college _or f r busine ss. Circulars sent James C. Parsons, Principal. 
on application, Colonel WiLtis Brown, Superintendent Reference: Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 




















































Massachusetts, Boston, 3244 Commonwealth Ave. 
The Commonwealth Avenue School for Girls. 


Circulars on application, The Misses Gi_man, Principals 


Massachusetts, Berkshire Co., Great Barrington. 


Sedgwick Institute. 


A select and limited home school for young men and boys 
Prepares for college or business. Pupils are members of the 
Principal's family, and receive constant personal care and 
attention, Address E. J. VANLENNEP, Principal 

*» laid 


Massachusetts, Plymouth. 


lr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 
12 boys; 27th year. H.W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master. 
H. Warp (Harv.), Asst. Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 


A. 


Massachusetts, South Hadley. | 


Mount Holyoke College 


offers three Collegiate 
Laboratories, Cabinets, 
year opens Sept. rath, 1 


Music and Art. Library, 
Observatory, The fifty-ninth 
Board and tuition, $250. 

Mrs. E. S. Mean, President 


courses 
and 


895 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
‘* The Elms,’’ Home and Day School for Girls. 


Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. Quincy 
Method for children. Miss Porrer, Principal 


Massachusetts, Wilbraham. | 
Wesleyan Academy. 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, Arts, 
and Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior advantages 
at moderate expense 78th year Opens Sept. 12, 1894. 
For Catalogue address Rev. Wm. R. Newna rt, Principal. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. 


Mrs. Throop’s School for Young Ladies and | 
Children fhorough instruction combined with best home 
: care and influences preparatory or specia 


' Pupils received for summer study. 


College courses. 


Massachusetts, Plymouth. 


rir. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 
12 boys; 27th year H. W. Rovat (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal 


Michigan, Orchard Lake 
Michigan [lilitary Academy. 


‘The West Point of the West Beautiful location and 
healthful climate. No school in the country offers better 
advantages for thorough preparation for college. Address 


Colonel J. SumNeR RoGeErs, Superintendent 


Minnesota, Duluth. | 


The Hardy School, 


Preparatory School for girls, re-opens Sept 
admits to Smith, Wellesley, 
Eastern Colleges. Native teachers in French and German, 
Special departments in art and A handsome new 
building with ample grounds. For circulars or information 
concerning the school, apply to 


Kate B. Harpy, A 


12th, 
and other 


a College 
1894. Certificate 


musi 


nA R. Haire, 


Principals. 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Stanley Hall, 


A Boarding and Day School fe 14 instruc 
dent; 130 students. Full courses Il wo vears beyond College 
Preparatory Courses. Offers Scholarship (value 
Bryn Mawr College Miss Oxtve Apece Eve 


wr Girls tors, 9 resi- 
$400 


Principal 


©) te 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 


South Jersey Institute. 


24th year begins Sept. 13th. Both sexes. Prepares for any 
College, Teaching or Business. French, German, Art, Music, 
Military Drill, Gymnasium. H. K, Trask, Principal 


EW YORK BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Mt. Morris Bank. Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, 
Stenography, Typewriting, Penmanship, 1cademics, 
Modern Languages,etc. For catalogue, address CARRING- 
ron GAINES, 81 East r2sth St., New York City, N. ¥ 


| 
| 





Virginia, Lexington. 


Virginia THlilitary Institute. 


Military, Scientific, and Technical Scnool. Courses in Ap- 
plied Chemistry and Engineering. Expenses average $36.50 | 
per month, exclusive of outfit. New cadets report Sept. rst. 
Gen. Scott Suirp, Superintendent. 





The Young Ladies’ Seminary 


| Home School. 






New Jersey, Freehold. 


and cares for 
Smith, 


them individually. 
Wellesley, and The 


takes 25 boarding pupils 

Admits by certificate to Vassar, 

Woman's College of Baltimore. 
The Misses SEwALt, Principals 


New Jersey, Freehold. 

Boys’ Boarding School. 
Primary and Preparatory Department. 
course with Shorthand l'ypewriting, leiegraphy. 


College Business 


A. A. CHAMBERS, A.M. 
"New Jersey, Hackettstown. 
Hackettstown Institute. 
High grade College Preparatory for gentlemen. Ladies’ 


Music, Art, 
Location 


Elocution, 
unsurpassed. 


College. Best building of its class 

Laboratory Iwo gymnasiums. 

Terms moderate. Catalogue free. 
Rev. Geo. H. Wuitney, D.D., President. 


~ Lakewood Heights School, 


** AMONG THE PINES.’’ 
MOREY, Principal, 
Lakewood, New Jersey. 


New Jersey, Montclair, 60 Plymouth Street. 
| The Hitchcock=Marsh Boarding and Day School 


for Girls. 26th 
New Jersey, Montrose Park, South Orange. 


JAMES W. 


Opens September 


A boarding and day school for young ladies and children. 


Senior, J/untor, Primary, and Kindergarten Departments. 
French, German, eae Music. Circulars on application. 
Mrs. C. SappiTT, Principal, P. O. B. 389, S. O. 








THE SPRAGUE 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Fits you for a Lecar 
Career; Also CouRsE 
in BUSINESS Law. 


Over 2000 students tell 
the story of success. 


Stady 


~| HOME Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
@ No.so Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, Albany. 

St. Agnes School. 
Optional Studies. Spec 
and Music. Gymnasium 


ial advantages in Modern Languages 
34 Teachers. Send for catalogue 
Miss FE. W. Boypn, Principal. 
New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 
, Fi 
Wells College for Women. 
I'hree Collegiate courses of Study. Instrumental and Vocal 
Music, Drawing, Painting, et Location beautiful and 
healthful. Elegant new building with modern improvements 
Session begins September roth, 1894. Send for catalogue. 
New York, Brooklyn, 160 Joralemon Street. 


| Miss Katherine . Maltby, B.A., will re-open her 


Home and Scho the Brooklyn Heights, September 27th, 
1894, for th n of young ladies who desire to spend 
the winter in the city in the enjoyment of its Art or Musical 


re rece ptic 


advantages ; or for pupils who wish to enter upon a regular 
course of academic study Spec ial instruction given in Lit- 
erature, Elocution, and the Languages. Circulars upon ap- 
plication. Sixth Year 


New York, Fort Edward. 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


For Young Women Five courses with ee aratory, $27 
I'welve Teachers. Music, Art, Physical Culture. 37th year 
September 2sth l strated catalogue J E. Kinc, D.D 
New York, Havana. 
Cook Academy. 
For both sexes. Classical, Scientific, and Literary Courses 
Music and Art A.C. H Ph 'D 
New York, Hamilton. 
Colgate Academy. 
New Gymnasium. Cottage Dormitories. Improved course 
of study Best modern methods. For illustrated catalogue 
address the Principal 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 


3d 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Wi 
. Washington, District of Columbia. | 


ll reopen Oct. 


National Park Seminary ror Younc Women 
Suburbs of Washington, D.C. Collegiate and Seminary 
Courses. Beautiful grounds. $75,000 buildings A cultured 
home. $300to $400. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


“It is a liberal education to live in Washington,” 

































































New York, Fort Plain. 
Clinton Liberal Institute. 



























SANFORD PLYMouTH. R.B 





Oglesbee. 





WALTER CHURCH, ATTORNEY, 





DVERTISER~ 


North Carolina, Asheville. 


Bingham School for Boys. 

















Co-educational. Comprises: 1. a 1793. k.stablished in 1793 1894. 
ry with four courses: Collegiate, Literary od year begins September sth. 1& 
M. J. Michael, and Musical, Civil Engineering, Scien- = ne M: R "RB 4 =~ = 
President ; aj. R. BiInGHAM, Superintendent 
titi Fitting Sct for any College 
School of Fine s, Music (Piano 
Violin, Voice, under superior for- Pennsylvania, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
ign teachers), Elocution, Art : 
«Porter “school of business | Linden Hall Seminary. 
[raining Military Academy Founded 1794 \ Moravian School for Girls and Young 
Officer detailed by U. S. Gov Women, with Post-Graduate Department. Careful supgy- 
ernment. Limited to _ Cac vision, liberal course and rational me thods. Scholars received 
Armory 1so x & All depart at any time For circulars apply t« 
ments open to Cadets, Mair Cuarces B. Su ¢, D.D., Prin 
Building as complete as#a_ fine 
hotel in furnishings: elevator, steam, gas. f ampus } ac re s Pennsylvania, Concordville. 
(;ymnasium Overlooking the Mohawk Valley. English Pre = > 
paratory Department Maplewood Institute. 
: — 1 er year \ successful school! One of the best to infuse 
New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. $ i I al , » bovs to the duties of life. Boys 
with energy and to wake u} y the du 
Golden Hill School for Boys. enter the best colleges. Under 13 years of age, $174 
lassical, Scientif , and English Courses 1. SHorvTul x (Yale), A.M., P 
M. Cr A.M., Pris a 
New York, Poughkeepsie Pennsylvania, Germantown, 3 
Rivervi ew Academy. ° 202, + ,204 and 335 W. Chelten Ave. 
year. Prepares ighly for College, the Government Miss Mary E. Stevens School. 
Acade es,and Business U.S. Army office ailed at } th vea \y ed’ by Uiryvn Mawr College I n Mawr 
erview by S« War Bisne * A Pris als trance examinat is are | nthe sect by an examiner 
: ‘ = = fr ¥ the co eue sot ol certifi ate admits Vassa 
New York, Sing Sing-on-Hudson 
. John’s School 
For Boys will 1 n Septembe t \ gh prepara Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 Walnut St 
tion for the leading 1 and ( ges. Se A Thorough Preach and English Home School 
governmer base the f Rug Eton at twenty the charwe f Mime Ade Clere an 
Marlboroug! M ss M. 1 I ate f St. Agnes’ School, Albany, 
Te s: $450 for J ;$ ™ s N. ¥ French wa be spoken in two years lerms 
Pr als: | HENS J. Ly $ a year \ ess Mme. H. Cur 
, it MENDF M.A 
Chelt ‘nate Mi iit ary A sien Philadelphia). Pennsylvania, Puledaietie, Goreastowe 
eltennam | eae y ca se W ding and Day Sct 
U nexcelled as a college pa ry ow represe t alnut Lane School. th year o 
by its graduates in Yale. Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Lehigt Sept th. Academical and college preparanory « rses, f 
Lafayette, Trinity, Univ f Pa.. and West Point < ar address Mrs. Tut ra B. Ricu Vy, nal 
J e, Ph.D. Pr a Miss Sat I & TR A.M Associate Prin a 
e e e e Every Lawyer whose name is in the follow- 
' 
ing list has been recommended a member of the bar | 
in good standing and worthy of confidence. * ¢ e e 
Alabama TALLAHASSEE. R. W Williams VaLrakaiso. A. D. Bartholomew 
™ Tamra. Sparkman & Sparkman 
ANNISTON. J.J. Willett ; : Indian Territory. 
GUNTERSVILLE. Brown (J. E.) & Street (O.D Georgia. 
TuscaLoosa. Hargrove & Vande Graaff sits. W. H. Korneway 
‘ s AveusTa. Leonard Phinizy, 13 Law Kange 
riz C re CoLumBus. McNeill & Levy 4 
Arizona Territory ‘page BH yg lowa. 
FLaestarr. Harry Z. Zuck Mowkor. B.S. Walker ATLANTIC. Willard & Willard, 
TALLAPOOSA. A_ Il. Head CaRROLL. M. W. Beach 
Arkansas. WASHINGTON, W.M. & M. P. Reese CepaR Karis. W. L. Griseman 
0 0 Evans 
HARRISON. De Roos Bailey Conypon. H. K é 
LITTLE Kock. Atkinson & England Idaho. Guemens ae oy pal 
: — J . ae ' : poss Core en > gaan INDEPENDENCE Lake & Harmon ) 
wen Cp aas & Lawes . ’ OFTIBOn & sce MaguoKeTa. 8. D. Lyman 
>. 68 . . a o J. W 
California. Illinois. rn in. ee 
HeEaALpsEURG. F u Bork n (City Att'y ARcoLA. D. W. Hamilton 2 Kock Rapips. Koach & Ramsey 
: SAN FRANCISCO R. Daingertield, 508 Cali CuicaGo. Robert K. Baldwin, 92 Dearborn Mt i 
fornia St Browne, Ayers & Ayers, 616 Chamber of Kansas. 
Commerce Bldg CHISO w. W. & W. I juthrie 
Colorado. Fdward 8. Elliott, Home Insurance Bldg oo ao — J B. F. Cates — 
Dexver. F.C. Goudy, P. 0. Box 144 Lothrop 8. Hodges, &1 Adame St CouNcIL GROVE. Geo. f. Morehouse (City 
George 8. Kedd, 519 Equitable I Thornton & Chancellor, 143-5 La Salle St Att'y 
Jno. Howard Jones, 37 Symes aa a eee 522 Opera House Bldg Fr.Scotr. D. F. Campbell, P.O. Box 142 
Building pm AVA we P. Jones Hays Crry \. D. Gilkeson 
Fort CoLuins. Frank J. Annis + ILL SBORO: illiam A. Howett Hvercmmxson. John W Roberts 
Gi.eNWoOoD SPRINGS. Edward T. Tay fATTOON. Emery Andrews Jewett City. J.C. Postlethwaite 
Monte Vista. C. M. Corlett oS ARROLL. ©. L. Hostetter La Crosse. Andrews & Anderson 
Sama. Albert R. Miller nee ee. Alex. Ritter LEAVENWORTH. C. F. W. Dasslet 
; Trixipad. John A. Gordon TETSFIELD. Doocy & Bush William C. Hook 
QUINCY Carter, Govert & Pape ORKAIOOBSA Marshall Gephart 
Connecticut ——. |. 5. Oswreo. _F. H. Atehinson 
. ‘ Wells ol Is 
New HavEN. Samuel A. York Indiana. — ee 
SOUTH MANCHESTER. Chas. K. Hathaway Kentucky 
SouTH NorRWALK. John H. Light ROONVILLE. Handy & Armstrong a 
WALLINGFORD. Leverett M. Hubbard ELKHART. Perry L. Turner AuGUSTA. George Doniphan 
re A. AYNE. Jas. M. Barrett CovINeTON. Chas. H. Fixk 
2A FAYETTE. Coffroth & Coffroth GRORGETOWN. H. P. Montgomery 
PENS wt arta. t 2 Geo. J. Eacock LOUISVILLE. Chas. 8. Grubb«. 216 Fifth St \ 
"ENS Nene yn LEAVENWORTH. John H. Weathers George B. Eastin, 3 & & Bull 


Block 






1 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Special attention to recovering estates and finding heirs. 





SHELBYVILLE. L. C. Willis. 
Wickuirrs. Z. W. Bugg & Son. 


Louisiana. 


BELLEVvE. J. A. Snider. 

Cumwtox. W. F. Kernan. 

Houma. L. F. Suthon 

NEW ORLEANS. Harry H. Hall, 173 Common 
St 

OPELoUSAS. Estilette & Dupre. 


Maine. 


Bancor. Henry L. Mitchell. 
PORTLAND. Locke & Locke. 
So. NORRIDGEWOcK. Chas. A. Harrington 


Maryland. 


Frank H. Stockett, Jr. 

Henry Stockbridge & Son, Law 
Buildings. 

CHESTERTOWN. James Alfred Pearce | 

HAGERSTOWN. J. A. Mason 

HAVRE DE Grace. P. L. Hopper. 


ANNAPOLIS 
BALTIMORE 


Massachusetts. 


AMESBURY. Jacob T. Choate 

Rostox. Walter Church, 1 Beacon St 
HOLYOKE. A. L. Green 

LoweLL. John J. Pickman. 
MARLBOROUGH. James W. McDonald 
SouTH FRAMINGHAM. John M. Merriam, 
WESTBOROUGH. Joshua E. Beeman 


Michigan. 


ADRIAN. Norman Geddes 
COLDWATER. Chas. N. Legg 
ESCANABA. George Gallup (City Att'y) 
LAKE Crry. F. O. Gaffney 

LupIneTon. Charles G. Wing. 

Paw Paw. Geo. E. Breck. 


Minnesota. 


Miller & Foote 

Wilson & Wray, 321 Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg 

LiTTLeE Fass. C. A. Lindbergh 

MONTICELLO. James C. Tarbox 

MINNEAPOLIS. C L. Lamb, 1010 New York 

Life Building. 
PERHAM. M. J. Daly 
Preston. H.R. Wells 


CROOKSTON 
DULUTH 


WADENA. Frank Willson. 

Winona. Berry & Morey. 
Mississippi. 

ABERDEEN. George C. Paine. 


Canton. W.H. Powell 





FrRiIARS Pont. D. A. Scott 
HAZLEHURST. George 8. Dodds. 
” J.8. Sexton | 


Port Ginson. E. 8. & J.T. Drake 
RosepaLe. Charles & A. Y. Scott. 
Sarpis. J.B. Boothe 

VaAIDEN. Monroe McClurg. 


llissouri. 


CaMERON. Thos. E. Turney 

Dontpuan. J.C. Sheppard. 

FREDERICKTOWN. B.B Cahoon 

KaHoKa. C. T. Llewellyn, 

Kansas Crty. Frank Titus, 901 N. Y. Lift 
Ins Bide. 

Lamar. H.C. Timmonds 

PorLar Buurr. J Perry Johnson 

St. Loum. Everett W. Pattison, Odd Fel 

ywe’ Bldg 

Tarkio. C. R. Barrow 





Montana. 
COLUMBIA Fats, Arthur Y. Lindsey 
KALISPELL. Sanford & Grubb 
Nebraska. 
ARAPAHOE. John H. Mooney. 
BEATRICE. E. O. Kretsinger ' 


BLOOMFIELD. J. B. Lucas 


CRETE. James W. Dawes 
Fayette 1. Foas 
FREMONT. Frick & Dolezal 


GREELEY CENTER. T_ J. Doyle 
HARVARD. Thomas H. Matters 
OMAHA. Bartlett, Baldrige & De Rord 
OrpD. Thos. L. Hall 

Wahoo. L. E. Gruver 


New Hampshire. 


FRANKLIN. James E. Barnard. 


New Jersey. 
CAMDEN. 
Herbert A. Drake, 127 Market St 
Thomas E. French, 106 Market St. | 
ELIZABETH. Frank Bergen, 68 Broad St. j 
FREEHOLD. F. P. McDermott. | 


HIGHTSTOWN, Samuel Mount Schanck. 
MontcLam. Edwin B. Goodell. 
MorRistown. Guy Minton. 

New Brunswick. James H. Van Cleef. 
Passaic. Geo. P. Rust (City Att'y) 
PRINCETON. Fergus A. Dennis, 132 Nassau St 
RED BANK. ferret & Hope. 


TRENTON, W . Lanning, 111 E. State St 
Wooperivce. Ephraim Cutter. 


New [lexico Territory. 


Deminc. 8. M. Ashenfelter. 
Wuirts Oaks. John Y. Hewitt. 


New York. 


BALLSTON SPA. James L. Scott 
BurraLo. J. R. Anderson, 19 Builders’ Ex 
change 
™ H. G. Middaugh, 63 Chapin Block 
CaNISTEO. Eli Soule 
CatTraravueus. J. M. Wilson. 
Dayton. W.S8. Thrasher 
Fiusnine. John J. Trapp 
Hoosick FaLis. Geo. k. & H.J. Greene 
InvineTon. John Harvey. 
Jamaica. John Fleming 
Kineston. F. L. & A. B. Westbrook, 39 Johr 
St 
Mayvitte. A. A. Van Dusen. 
MippLetown,. Dill & Cox 
MORRISVILLE. J. A. Johnson 
New York 
William Bruce Ellison, 229 Br 
M.S. & 1. S. lsaacs, 27 Pine Str 
Camillus G. Kidder, 32 Nassau St 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
John H. Millard, 52 Market St. 
Puntaskt. 8. C. Huntington & Son 
KaNDOLPH. Wm. H. Henderson 
Komk. A. Delos Kneeland, 113 W. Dominic! 
St. 
Rovuse’s Port. James B. Stearns 
SaLtamanca. James G. Johnson 
SARATOGA Sprineos. Edgar T. Brackett 
UNION SPRINGS. George P. Wood 
WaLTon. Sam’! H. Fancher 
WaTERLOO. Frecerick L. Manning 


North Carolina. 


CHuaRLoTTeE. Edwin T. Cansier 
Mowkor. Robert B. Redwine. 
SHELBY. Geo. A. Frick 

WasnHincton. John H. Small. 


North Dakota. 


Devit’s LAKE. FE. A. Magione 
ENDERLIN. Ed. Pierce 
Farco. B. F. Spalding 


Ohio. 


Breyres. F.S. Monnett 

CaNaL Wincnester. W. H. Lane 

CHARDON. Metcalfe & King 

Crxctnnati. J. William Johnson, Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg 

Kerruish, Chapman & Ker 
ruish, 1011 Society for Sav 
ings 

Conneaut. Allen M. Cox 

Daytox, J. A. Wortman, Callahan Bank 

Bldg. 

SPRINGFIELD. Wm. H. Griffiths 

WaPaKONETA. Layton & Stueve 
WeLumeton. J. A. Dickson 

WiLsineTon. Telfair & Telfair 







miway 








CLEVELAND 





Oklahoma Territory. 


EL RENo. Gillett & Libby 
GuTHRIE. Bierer & Cotteral 
OKLAHOMA Crty. Henry H. Howard 


Oregon. 


Astoria. Chas. H. Page, P.O. Box 99. 
PORTLAND. W. W. Thayer 
“ Wallace McCamant 


Pennsylvania. 


ALLENTOWN. James L. Schaadt 
BuTLER. T. C. Campbell 
CoaLPport. Alonzo P. MacLeod 
CHAMBERSBURG. Charles Walter. 
DANVILLE. K.S. Ammerman. 
Epenssurc. M. D. Kittell 
Jounstown. H. W. Storey, 71 Napoleon St 
KANE. A. P. Huey 

MEADVILLE. Pearson Church 
MECHANICSBURG. Wm. Penn Lloyd 
New CastLe. W. H. Falls. 
NewTown. Geo. A. Jenks 
NORRISTOWN. Isaac Chism. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Edward Fenno Hoffman, 715 Drexel Bide 
Shriver, Bartlett & Co., 433-5-7 Chestnut 
St 
PITTSBURG 


Marshall Brown, 157 Fourth Ave 

Murphy & Hosack, Yoder Building 
PuNXSUTAWNEY. W. W. Winslow. 
Surprenspure. J. A.C, MeCune. 


Sunsury. 8. P. Wolverton. 
Troy. Kockwell & Mitchell. 
Tyrone. James F. Riddle. 
WELLSBORO. David Cameron. 
WiLLiamsPport. Hicks & Spencer 


Rhode Island. 


Newport. Wm. P. Sheffield, Jr., 

St 

James Tillinghast, 12 5. Main 
St. 


South Carolina. 


CHARLESTON 





Thames 


PROVIDENCE. 


Mordecai & Gadsden 
Smythe & Lee. 
Marion. Johnson & Johnson 
RIDGEWAY R. A. Meares 
WINNSBORO. A. S. & W. D. Douglass, 


South Dakota. 


ABERDEEN. Se ley & Mason 
Deapwoop. Martin & Mason 
MITCHELL. Prescott & Bidwell. 
PARKER. Fred H. Dirstine 

Stou x FaLLs Bailey & Voorhees 
YANKTON Frank EF. Warrick 


Tennessee. 


CHATTANOOGA A. C. Downs. 
DYERSBURG. S. R. Latta 
MemPuis. Wm. M. Kandolph & Sons, Ran- 
dolph Bldg 
NASHVILLE. D. F. Wilkin & Chamberlain, 
Vanderbilt Law Building 


Texas. 


AMARILLO. Holland, Link & Holland 
Austin. Z. T. Fulmore 
DaLLas. Crawford & Crawford. 
W. B. Merchant 
GALVESTON. Mann & Baker 
JEFFERSON W. T. Armistead 
SAN ANTONIO. Solon Stewart, Alamo Insur 
ance Building 
Smith & Evans 


Utah Territory. 


SaLtT Lake City. Richard B. Shepard 
” Charles 8. Varian 





McKINNEY 


Vermont. 


Barrke. John W. Gordon 
NORTHFIELD. Frank Plumley 


rs ss 

Virginia. 
Bie Stone Gar. Mathews & Maynor. 
CHRISTIANSBURG Phiegar & Johnson 
LyxcusurRG. James E. Edmunds 
RicumMonp. Courtney & Patterson, lith and 
Bank Sts 
& 8. D. May. 


Washington. 


SoutH Bexp. A. J. Ferrandini, 





TAZEWELI A 





West Virginia. 
HunNTINGTON. Vinson & Thompson 
KINnawoop D M. Wotring 
NEW MARTINSVILLE. 8S. B. Hall 


PARKERSBURG. Van Winkle & Ambler. 
RAVENSWOOoD. N.C. Prickett 


Wisconsin. 


BropuEeaD. Burr Sprague 
CLINTONVILLE. Goldberg & Hoxie 
DARLINGTON. Orton & Osborn 
ELKHORN 1. B. Wheeler 
Fonp pu Lac. N. C. Giffin 
Hartrorp. H. K. Butterfield 
JEFFERSON. W. H. Porter 
La Crosse. McConnell & Schweizer 
Mapison. Lewis & Briges 
MANITOWOC G. G. Sedgwick 
Mitwatker. Miller, Noyes & Miller, 102 
Wisconsin St 
NEILLSVILLFE O'Neill & Marsh 
Paris. M. Barry 
WaUKESHA. Ryan & Merton 


Wyoming. 


BurFFaLé Chas. H. Burritt 


CANADA. 


Manitoba. 


RRANDON Geo. R. Coldwell 
- Henderson & Matheson. 


Ontario. 


Bricuton. J. W. Gordon 
WELLAND. Harcourt & Cowper. 








. . 

Walking vs. Cycling. 

With a 63 inch gear, each revolution of the pedals of a Victor bicycle 
will send the wheel forward sixteen and one-half feet. Number of revolutions 
required to drive this bicycle one mile is 320. 

If a person in walking should take three feet at each step, the number 
of steps necessary to travel a mile would be 1760. 

Walking requires the expenditure of a great amount of energy and 
strength as compared to riding the bicycle a like distance. 

There would be more health and sunshine in this world if all persons 
rode bicycles ; there would be more satisfied wheelmen if they all rode Victors. 

There is no bicycle which requires less exertion on the part of its rider 
than the Victor, 

Keep pace with the world and ride a bicycle. If you would keep the 
pace set by experienced wheelmen, ride a Victor. The staunchest, easiest 
running, longest-lived bicycle ever constructed. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


Makers of Victor Bicycles and Athletic Goods. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
DETROIT. DENVER. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
LOS ANGELES. 


SAN FRANCISCO. PORTLAND. 
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a 
The finest Cocoa Beans are of a reddish 
brown color. 


Blooker’s 
Dutch Cocoa 


either in the tin or prepared in the cup is reddish 
brown, which proclaims its purity. Cocoa of any 
other color indicates either an inferior grade of 
bean, or adulteration in the process of manufacture. 


Ze 





A Sample of Blooker’s Cocoa (enough for two cups) will be 
sent for two cents to pay postage. Address 
Franco-American Food Company, 

Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States, 
P. O. Box 150, New York. 
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THE CITY OF BUFFALO. 


BY |! 


CN TANDING in the 
S dazzling light of 
the world’s great 
industrial 
achievement, fair 
Buffalo awaits 
the electric touch 
Presently the 
mighty force of 
the Niagara, 
sweeping past the city, will be flashed back on 
copper wires, to put new life into old indus 
tries, to bring others into being, to 
growth in manifold ways, and to make 
graduate from her present proud position of 
Queen ( ity of the Lakes to that of the Electric 
City of the World. 
Civic pride, strong in all progressive cities, 


RANK 





est 


quicken 


! y 
Buffalo 





PRESBREY 


and distributes the products of a vast area. 

Then, turning to the future, they see only 

radiant hues A storehouse of tremendous 
] 


power has been opened, greater than anything 
ever known the world had a history. 
The power for industrial that can be 


drawn from that storehouse is practically with- 


since 


uses 


out limit Its chief market will be in iisalo, 
which is close enough to the seat o,: power for 
inex pensive transmission ind which concen 


trates the best of shipping facilities 

Already thrillit vith the new life caused 
by the increase of twenty thousand population 
unually, Buffalo will surely go forward with 
great strides when the full force of Niagara’s 

through all her commer 
found is this belief, and so 
itside capital has been pour- 


’ . 
electri 


power is felt 
cial arteries 
wides} read, that o 


sO) pre 


“ The Soldiers’ Monument in Lafayette Square, commemorative of the deeds of valor of Buffalo’s sons.” } 


finds much to feed upon in Buffalo. Its citi- 
zens point toits secure past, its steady, conserv- 
ative progress until it has become in popula 
tion the eleventh city on the continent. They 
point to its present commercial eminence, almost 
rivaling asa port of entry the greatest shipping 
center of the world. They direct attention to its 
unique situation, by virtue of which it receives 





ing into Buffalo at a rapid rate for the past few 


years. Eastern capital that formerly flowed 
past Buffalo to the West is returning to find 
more profitable investment nearer home. Cheap 
power in large quantity builds cities and 
creates manufacturing centers, and Buffalo’s 


growth may be fairly expected to keep pace 
with the utilization of Niagara Falls power. 
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In time 
wre will 2 


the foot of 
Lake Erie, ™ = 
and along 
the shores 


of Niagara “Ther s of Fort rier d mark 


River,a city of such great proportions, with 
Bulfalo as the nucleus, that it will rank among 
the greatest cities of the earth 

This is the prophecy that is on the lips of 
many who have profound belief in) Buffalo's 
future, and who have the further belief that 
they will not have to live verv long to see 
their prophecy fulfilled. Buffalo's future is so 
wrapped up in the success of the most remark 
able enterprise of the century, the production 
of electric power at Niagara Falls, that the 
two must Ix contemplated together It is 
i fascinating contemplation, not only from a 
local view-point, but for people every wher 
vyho mark the progressof human activity. We 


the dawning of the electric age 


We are at the threshold of the temple of ele 
tric wonders. We have been permitted but a 


i 


have seen but 


glimpse at the dazzling marvels that are with 
in Into eve ry 
thoughtful) mind 
must ly bor ne 
some comprehen 
sion of the revo 
lution that iscom 

ing. Its Marseil 
laise is in the air. 
Already the flash 
of instantaneous 
intelligence git 

dles the earth. 
Long-distance tel 

ephone wires have 
leaped from city 
to city, and the 
human voice is 
heard almost 
across the conti 
nent. Night is all 
but turned into 
day. The oratory 
of statesmen, and 
the music of great 
composers are 
stored away as 
treasures to be heard long after the voices are 
dumb, And yet the men who have given us 
most of these wonders are scarcely beyond the 
prime of life. Electric light as a commercial 








factor is but about fifteen years old What is 
yet tocome ? What is there for us in the depths 
of the undiscovered % Many of the brightest 
minds of the world are working out the prob 
lems of electric ity To the sple ndid work will 
come others who will travel easily along the 
paths that have been blazed by the pioneers 
ind then will push on to the revealment of 
further mysteries 
Let no man say that there remains nothing 
a to be discovered Gauge the 
aT future by the past Who 
vould have dared to say a 
few years ago that New York 
vould soon be speaking with 
San Francisco? Electricity is 
the air; it is all about us; 
ithout it pl ibably we could 


not live it is generated by 
the waves of the sea by the 
uf war times flight of the birds, by the rub 


bing of our palms, by the brushing of our 
hair; and yet what is it Ask electricians and 
the wisest of them shake their heads 

‘It is life,” some of them say. 

It is Godlike—terrible in its power to destroy, 
stupendous in its helpfulness to mankind, yet 
invisible. Stumbling upon it by charce in the 
darkness of human groping, we have seized 
upon it and made it our slave, this master of 
power; and we have found that it can 


us heat 


vive 
and light, cook our food, turn our 
wheels of industry and carry us where we will 
All this already, and the young giant yet in 
swaddling clothes ! 

A few years ago a conve ntion of electricians 
was held in Buffalo Most of the larve cities 
of this country and Canada were represented, 
and it was a noteworthy fact that nearly all 
those present were young men 


meets 





lhere is a very beautiful view of ‘The Front’ from the Niagara Hotel 


‘“‘There are few gray hairs here,” was r 
marked to one of the delegates. 
‘*Electrical science is young,” he significant 


ly replied, 








Those bright young men were part 
of the vanguard of an army of invent 
ors that will turn our old world upside 
down modern wonder-workers, a 
new order of genii rubbing a new 
Aladdin’s lamp 

Now, let it be clearly understood 
that Buffalo stands in the full glow of 
the electrical sunrise. Here will be 
the great theater of electrical activity, 
where the future triumphs in the use 
of electricity will be won. The res 
ervoir of the marvelous force is in 
Niagara Falls at Buffalo's doors, and 
this city offers the best market for the 
power Perhaps the latter statement 
may grate harshly upon the feelings of some short 
sighted people, who profess to believe that the mar 
ket for Niagara Falls power is within sound of its 
, roar. What folly! If one third of the electric powe1 

that is planned at Niagara Falls is brought into 
industrial use it will build a solid city from Buffalo 
to Niagara Falls. And yet such a city would be no 
reater in area than is Chicago. Plans have been 
made for the production at Niagara Falls of, in 
round numbers, 420,000 horse-power, equal to the 
total amount of steam power now used in the entire 
State of New York. The amount of steam power 
now used in Buffalo is estimated at from 55,000 to 
65,000 horse-powet These figures give rein to com 
parison. For the vast power that will be produced 
by the Niagara Falls Power Company, and other 
companies that have been formed, the natural market 
is in the region close to the point ot production, and 
where shipping facilities concentrate. It is 
absurd to say that use of the power can be 












, confined to a small con puss It will spread 
over a very large area, but the pivotal point 
of activity will naturally be at the foot of the 
great chain of lakes, at the head of the Erie 
Canal, in the center of the network of trunk 
railroads that now concentrate at Buffalo, 
which stands just at the point where Lake 
Erie narrows into Niagara River. The city 
completely environs the end of the lake, and 
extends for a considerable distance along 
Niagara River. The waters of the chain of 
Great Lakes rush with great force when nat 
rowed within the banks of the river. Twelve 
miles from Buffalo, as the crow flies, the 
waters leap over a precipice forming a sheer 

, . descent of 160 feet, giving to the world its 


grandest of all natural spectacles and greatest 
water power, the cataract of Niagara Falls. 
The commerce of the Great Lakes concen 
trates at Buffalo. The raw products of field, 
forest and mine in the West and Northwest 
are brought to Buffalo by vessel in enormous 
on quantities, and are here received by factories 
and mills, or are transferred to railroad cars or 
canal boats and sent forward on the eastern tide of traffic. The 
head of the Erie Canal, which connects Lake Erie with the 
Hudson River and ocean traffic, is at Buffalo. There is an 
immense concentration of railroad lines at Buffalo, drawn here 
largely because of the lake traffic. Within the city limits 
there is a railroad trackage of over 600 miles, and the railroads 
pay one tenth of the city taxes 
Commerce of the port of Buffalo has kept pace with the 
development of the West and Northwest. Every new forest 
despoiled, every new mine opened, and every new tract of terri 
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Nature, in her wonderful workings on the 
North American continent, has scattered her 
stores so that vessels on the chain of lakes ob 
tain cargoes both ways, a most important point 
in the cheapening of transportation. The 
market for western grain is in the East and 
abroad, while the West demands a vast quan 
tity of coal and manufactured products. Penn 
sylvania sends into Buffalo every year from 
seven million to eight million tons of coal 
Nearly half of it goes west on vessels. Inci 
dentally, this makes Buffalo the greatest coal 
distributing point in the world. The coal 
trestles of BulTalo are the largest in existence 
They have a total annual capacity of about ten 
million tons. Capital invested in the coal busi 


ness Within the city limits is computed at ten 













million dollars Increase in the coal business 
f Buffalo during the past ten years lias been 
out SO per cent With the coal fields so near 
to Buffalo, the citv has had low cost fuel, and 
manufacturing has been pursued here under 
peculiarly favorable F conditions, 
the raw material bey casily 
otained by the cheap inke route, 
nd shipping facili ties in all di- 
rections being excep tionally good 


out that Buf 


come one ot 


It has beet pointed 
falo is certain to be 
i greatest milling 


i centers on 
he continent Al t 


ready the an 
nual output 
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‘The municipal buildings are handsome 


mills is a million and a half barrels of flour. 
\ large amount of milling is still done in the 
West, but it is believed that after the advent 
of low cost electric power in Buffalo, much of 
the western business will be transferred here. 
Grain can be carried by vessel much cheaper 
than flour, the difference, it is said, being suf- 
ficient to make a fair profit. Buffalo stands 
closer to the eastern and foreign consumers 
than Minneapolis and other milling cities of the 
West, and, consequently, as a business propo 
sition, will gradually draw to her a large por- 
tion of the milling business now done at points 
close to the grain fields 

Writing recently of Buffalo’s progress, Mr. 
C. M. Buchholz, formerly chief engineer of 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad, 
and now president of the Quaker City Elevated 
Railroad Company of Philadelphia, made the 
following 

‘The rapid increase in commerce, in wealth, 
and in population of Buffalo is due primarily 
to its location as the eastern terminus of navi 
gation of the long chain of Great Lakes that 
connect like an imperishable highway the far 
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Northwest of the United 
States and some of the rich 
est provinces of the Dominion 





= Tr N€ (“The harbor of Buffalo is filled with 
maby crafts.” 


of Canada with the great trunk lines of the East 
ern and Middle States, and with tidewater at 
New York by means of the Erie Canal. This 
fortunate situation of Buffalo has made its 
prosperity especially phenomenal during the 
last decade, since when the West and North 
west, on account of their own growth, have 
to purchase all kinds of manufactured articles 
and millions of tons of coal from the East.” 
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While the commerce of the port of Buffalo 
has been increasing at a rapid rate, and the rail 
road traffic, closely interlocked with that of 
the lake, has been keeping pace with it, the 
city has been progressing in other ways By 
the recent census of the United States the 
following very interesting facts are shown : 


Buffalo's progress.”’ } 









That Buffalo increased her 
manufacturing establish- 
ments 200 per cent. from 1880 
to 1890, leading all the cities 





of the United States in this particular. That 
Buffalo led all the cities of the United States 
from 1880 to 1890 in the per 


5 centage of increase of work- 





(‘The Young Men’s Christian Association occupies a fine building.” 
ing people, the increase being 178 per cent. 

That in wages paid, material used, and in pro- 

duction, from 1880 to 1890, the percentage of 

increase in Buffalo was greater than 
that of any city in the United States, 
except Chicago. That in the per- 
centage of increase in population Buf 
falo stood second, Chicago being in 
the lead. But it is worthy of note in 
this connection that Chicago’s fine 
showing was partially due to the fact 
that she annexed a number of sub 
urban communities, while Buffalo's 
growth was all within herself. It is 
freely and frequently predicted 
by those who are competent to 
judge that Buffalo will have a 
population of half a million at 
the end of another five years, 
which will bring us to the begin 
ning of the 20th century, and 



















The entrance of the Buffalo Barbor, through which an enormous commerce passes 


many believe that the million mark will be 
reached by the time the coming century is a 
decade old. The grounds upon which this pre 

diction and belief are founded are well worthy 
of consid ration If the rate of increase in popu 
lation since 1890 is kept up until 1900 the city 
will have a population of half a million by that 


time. But mark! The rate of increase has 
been steadily growing greater. From the time 
when Buffalo became a city until the year 1880 


the increase in population averaged 
thousand every ten years. For the 
between 1880 and 1890 the increase was twe nty 
thousand every two years Since 1890 the in 
crease has been fully twenty thousand every 
year, more than that in some years 

This is cumulative progress. The larger the 
city grows, the greater is the surface presented 
for attaching new growths—like, to use a 
homely illustration, the rolling 
and increasing of a snowball 
It is fair to assume that 
the rate of progress will 
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ten years 
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continue to increase and that the number of 








people added to the population of the city in 
1899 will be much larger than the number 
added in 1894 

The following census figures show the in 
crease in Buffalo's | mula Ir n 1840 to 
181 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880) 
1890 
1891 

There the census figures end, and sinee 


1891 only estimates can be given 


however, if carefully made, are entirely trust- 
worthy. Multiplication of the names in the 
Buffalo city directory by 3}, which is the con- 
servative multiple employed in Buffalo, though 
i the city a population 
over 341,000. It has been 


many Cities use 34. gave 


ten months ago of 





b - ~ 
The elevators are on the Buffalo Rive: 


found in census years that the multiple of 3} 
for directory names fell safely within the line 
Accordingly, upon this basis, 
the city’s population increased from 278,769 in 
1891 to 300,000 in 1892. In 1893 it was 325,000 
Inthe spring of 1894 it was a little over 340,000. 
A ve ry const rvative estimate pl wes the present 
population of the ¢ ity at 350,000 

A few years ago Mr. Depew was asked this 
question **What do you consider will be the 
greatest phenomenon of the next ten years?” 


of conservatism 





‘The Eastern has the greatest capacity of any elevator 
“The we 
Buffalo,” was the \ 
G. W. G. Ferris, of Ferris wheel fame, said 
Buffalo will double its population within 
five or ten , there the ¢ ipacity of 
the water power is to all intents and purposes 
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Buffalo will have a million inhab 
and the Chicago Trih: 


the manufacturing 


dicted that 
itaunts within « decade, 
thinks that it will 
center of the nation. 

Let us put our finger on still another pulse 
of the city, and one that at all times gives cer- 


bee ome 


. 





ihe residence of Mr, Andrew Langdon 
tain indication of its business health. Turnir 
to the records of the post-oftice, it is found that 
the receipts there have increased nearly 3800 per 


cent. since LSSO Ilere are the figures 
ISSO $214,375.09 
14 612,300.22 


An entire square has been purchased by thi 
government, and has been cleared of buildings 


Lee 


Mr. George A 


in preparation for erecting a two million dollat 
post ottice to supersede the pre sent structure 
which has been long outgrown, 

( ity assessors, us is well known, trail along 
in the rear of progress. They raise the valua 
tion of property against the strenuous objec 


} 


tion of owners. The city assessors of Buffalo 
have averaged an increase in valuation of 12,7. 
per cent. yearly during the past ten vears. By 
this it will be seen that Buffalo property is 

val investment An average increase of 127 
per cent. in ten years, on the very conservative 
basis of valuation by assessors, is large return 
for money invested In point of fact, how 
ever, the increase in value in the more favored 
sections of the city has been several times 
vreater than the 12.7%, average of the assessors 
Now, all this growth has come naturally as 
a result of the city s unique location, and 
splendid physical advantages. It has come 
because Buffalo stands as the tollgate keeper 





test 


on tne grea highway of commerce in the 
world, levying commercial tribute from rail 


road, lake and canal; iuse Buffalo is the 
receiving and distributing agent for the best 

If of the best continent in the universe, for 
the greatest producers and the greatest consum- 
ers in the world; because coal for fuel and raw 


material for manuf 
to the city by 
of tield, forest and mine reaching the city by 
the great lake route, which, it is computed, 
saves every year, in comparison with the carry- 
ing charges of railroads, far more than the 
entire amount of mone 5 that has ever been 


brought close 
rich 


icturing are 
| rail the 


lake and products 


spent by the government in improving this 
creat interior waterway; and, lastly, because 
the transportation facilities of Buffalo for dis 
tributing the products of her factories are 
equal to those of any city in the world 

There, concisely put, is the reason for Buf 
falo’s growth up to this time These same ad 
vantages will surely « nue iid to Buffalo's 
vreatness U1 sist he ikd undoubt 
edly place Buffal the front rank of Ameri 
can cities. Buti ere are in favor of the 
city new potentialities of such vast magnitude 
that they can scarcely be ip} reciated They 
cannot be measured by old standards. They 
dazzle comprehension It is part of the his 
ry of communith so fortunate as to have 
itural power for industrial uses that these 
communities have grown up to a point which 
marked the product limit of the power. 
Thus, Ifolyoke, Mass., drawing about 12,000 
horse-power from the Connecticut River, has 
kept pace in city growth with the use of the 
water power. Llolyoke is an excellent  illus- 
tration of the city-building power of water 
power Without that advantage Holyoke 
vould be a small community; with it, there 
has grown up a prosperous manufacturing 
city, famed as being one of the largest present 
producers in the world of energy from flowing 
water With double the present amount of 
power Holyoke would undoubted] double its 
present population, for that is the way in 
Which industrial communities grow Every 
new factory means a new circle of busine Ss 


ctivity in the community, including not only 
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the f 
ther 


ers, bakers 





ictory operatives and 
families, but butch 
tailors, trades 
people of many sorts, who 
tind a source of livelihood 
in the distribution of wages 
paid out from the factory 
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The Church of the Messiah (Universalist 


Holyoke, L 
Minne apolis, Watertown, 
Oswego and Cohoes, are cited as examples of 
urban growth as the result of power 
The total amount of power produced in these 
eight cities from flowing water is 85,745 horse 
power, and their total population is consider 
ably less than half a million, averaging about 
5,000 people to 1,000 horse-power. It is a sim 
ple matter of arithmetic to find, accepting the 
expr rience of these ¢ ight cities as a basis, that 
the use of 420,000 horse power in the Electric 
City at the foot of Lake Erie and along the 
shores of the Niagara will mean a population 
of nearly two millions. 

; the Niagara Falls 
power vary, but it isnow very generally agreed 
that the cost, striking an average price for 


Eight American cities, 
Lowell, Manchester 


iwrence, 


water 


Estimates as to cost of 
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near and distant points, will be about half that 
of steam power. In considering this subject it 
should be borne in mind that, after the dynamos 
are put in motion, the cost of producing the 
power is comparatively trifling So 
the present contour of 

iined the Niagara to flow 
Fed by the watersheds of a vast area. the 
power for turning the tunnel turbines will be 
forever available N 
will be needed to 
water as is the case in 
pend upon water power 
eternal, and as st« 


long as 
the continent is main 


tiver will continue 


»emergency steam plants 
the place of failing 
most which de 
Niagara’s power is 
the march of time 
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What a grand gift to mankind is this great 
volume of water. It will continue to flow 
steadily on to the sea, not a drop wasted, and, 
yet, in passing will create energy enough to 
drive the present machinery of the Empire 
State. There can be no finer illustration of 
nature’s economy Millions of tons of coal 
for other and the undiminished 
waters flow on! 

It will readily be seen that in due time the first 
great outlay for producing electric power from 
the Niagara will be returned to the investors, 
and it is reasonable expectation that the cost to 
the consumers will decrease as time goes on. 
Several power companies have been formed, 
and competition in producing and selling the 
power can be depended upon to keep the price 


saved uses 


Se, OPM no 


ibe Kesidence and Chapel ot Bishop Kyan. 
low, as the competition of coal and steam will 
compel the placing of a low price upon the 
electric power in order that it may supplant 
steam power, 

Let no person imagine that any part of what 
is here written is set down in a spirit of exag 
geration. Thousands of people deeply in- 
terested in Buffalo will say that this article is 
far too conservative. They point to the logic 
of the situation, asking what must the 
result of joining forever the three great in 
dustrial economies, cheap and abundant raw 
materials, unlimited power cheaper than any 


be 









other in the world, and transporta 
tion facilities equaling any in exist 
ence It is certainly a singular 


ly powe rful 

Readers of 
tention wil] 
by this artic ke 


trinity. 

The Forum whose at- 
be turned to Buffalo 
and who may feel 
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disposed to cast their fortunes with the Elec 
tric City will be pleased to learn that it is 
admirably situated for greater development 
It has an area of 42 square mile Ss, and beyond 
the city limits there is a wide sweep of farm 
ing lands beautifully adapted for factories or 
suburban homes. There is abundant room in 
Buffalo and its environs for a city as large as 
London, and there will never be any need for 
over-crowding. The electric street-car lines 
and belt lines of the Central and: Erie steam 
railroads furnish swift and comfortable trans 
portation to the most remote parts of the city, 
while several electric railroads connect the city 
with neighboring towns. By a transfer system 
established a few years ago a passenger can 
travel for five cents from one end of the city to 
the other on the electric street-car lines. Last 





(* The park system of Buffalo is beautitul 
year the last horse-car vanished from the 
streets of Buffalo forever. 

Sewerage problems are hard to solve in 
many cities. There are no such problems in 
Buffalo. The land on which the city is built 
slopes gently to the Niagara River, and no 
engineering difficulties are encountered in get 
ting rid of the city’s sewage 

From the Niagara River, at a point above 
where the sewage of the city enters the stream, 
the water supply of the city is drawn. There 
are no contaminating agencies above that 
point, and the water that is 
pumped into the mains and 
reservoir is pure. The muni 
cipality owns the water sys 
tem, which is worth ten 
million dollars, and makes the 
rates lower than those of any 
other city of equal size in 
the United States—less than 
a cent a day for unlimited use 
in the poor man’s cottage, 
and 24 cents per thousand 
gallons for manufacturing 
purposes Nevertheless, the 
water bureau pays far more 
than running expenses. It 
pays for all extensions and 
improvements in the service, 
and last year these cost over 
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The residence of Mr. George B. Hayes. 


$365,000, about 3315 miles of 
having been laid during the year. About 40 
miles were laid in 1893. The total number 
of miles of water pipe in the city 
is 430 

As an indication of the rapid 
growth of the city, a statement of 
the water receipts in 1880 and 1894 
is here rive n: 


water pipe 


1880 .. . $216,213.37 
LIS94 696,897.01 
Almost a million dollars is spent 


by the city yearly for educational 
purposes. The number of 
employed in the public schools is 
nearly a thousand There are in 
the city 108,000 persons over 5 and 
under 21 years of age The city 
has 63 public schools and the same 
number of private schools, the latter 
including the Catholic schools, which 
are not supported by the munici 
pality. 

Of still another possession the good citizens 
of Buffalo are rightly proud The city has 
an awakened public conscience, which has 
been strong enough to punish political raseali 
ties and to place pure men in public places. In 
this respect Buffalo has within the past few 
ble prominence 
More than most cities, Buffalo is blessed with 
press, and 
Club sentiment that 

is business, not poli 
headway 


teachers 
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Government 


‘*municipal government 
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The public parks of the city ; denomination, is a fine example of architecture 
are well planned and beautifully St. Joseph’s, the Catholic cathedral, is another ] 
improved It contains about handsome structure, as are St. Louis Catholic 












900 acres, in different plots, but 
allecor nected by handsome boule 
vards, macadamized and lined 
with shade 
trees. An arti 
ficial lake with 
surroundings 
upon which the 
landscape artist 


Church and Temple Beth Zion, the latter 
being the principal Jewish house of worship in 
the city. Trinity Episcopal Church on Dela 
ware Avenue and the First Presbyterian Church 
on The Circle are entitled to be classed among 


the finest sacred edifices in 
] Bullalo 
| “The noblest avenue T ever 
saw,” said a famous man who 
was driven through Delaware 
Avenue in Buffalo, and yet 
there are in the city many 
streets equally Tine A great 
number of the residence streets 
of Buffalo were laid out on a 
generous plan, ninety-nine feet ¢ 
in width, with the pavement 
forty to fifty feet from curb to 
curb. In the finer portions of 
the city there is’ an almost 


entire absence of distiguring 











fences. Residences are not 
crowded so closely together as 
- they are in some Cities Great 
xe new city post office will occupy entire square - ° 8 ’ 
care is taken withg lawns. 
has exercised his deftest skill, is much admired Shade trees are numerous. The whole*eilect is 
by visitors. Back of itis a great meadow, pre exceedingly handsome. Architecture in Buffalo 
senting a magnificent sweep of turf. On the residences is. sufficiently varied to present a 


south side of the city a new series of parks is 
being laid out, completing the system from one oe | 
side of the city to the other, and complet ly SR | 
encircling the lake 

Churches in Buffalo are very numerous. 
There are 184 churches and ch Lp ls in the « lv, 
including nearly every denomination known in 
the Christian world Roman Catholics lead in 
number of editices, having one cathedral, thirty 
churches and ten chapels The Methodist 
Episcopals come next with twenty-three 
churches and three missions the Episcopals 
have nineteen churches, the Presbyterians 


eighteen, and the Baptists fifteen churches and 
five missions. There are thirteen Lutheran 
churches and twelve of the German Evan 
gelical denomination. Other faiths are repre 
sented by a lesser number of edifices st 
Paul's the cathedral church of the Episcopal] The: der of Gen. Johu C. Giave 


pleasing lack of uniformity. Many 
of the large houses built early in the 
ity’s history are still standing; 
square, solid and comfortable look 
ing, but far from beautiful. There 
are many thousands of the newer 
residences, however, that will com 
pare favorably with the best houses 
in any American city 

With theaters, music halls public 
libraries, art galleries, churches, 
charitable and benevolent organiza 
tions and other institutions that mark 
the culture and moral sensibilities of 
a community Buffalo is well pro 
vided. It might, in fact, be termed 
a thoroughly symmetrical city, inso 
much as everything which goes to 
pie ie 2 =a 6om©make a metropolis is here repre 





Delaware Avenue is one of the noted residence streets of the worla sented 





Turning to the commercial side of Buffalo's 
prosperity we find that it is one of the greatest 
coal distributing points in the world, and the 
number of persons directly interested in the trade 
here is considerable. Anthracite coal was ship 
ped soon after the opening of Erie Canal in 1825, 





The first shipment by lake was mad 
in 1842. It amounted to 15 tons of lump 
Lehigh Compare that modest shipment 
with the immense loads now forwarded 


when 3,000 tons are carried in one vessel For 
a long time after that coal was sent forward in 
hogsheads and this method prevailed until 
early in the ’60’s. Year by year the trade grew 
and year by vear the facilities for handling the 
enormous tonnage that developed have been im 
proved until at the past season when 2,485,255 
tons of anthracite were sent through Buffalo 
In the early days of the bituminous coal 
market the entire supply was sent down the 
lake from Cleveland. In 1845 it amounted to 
995 tons. During the past year, semi-official 


figures give the amount coming into the 
city at the enor 
mous figure of 


> FOO.000 tons 
The railroads 
were not very 
inxious to « wry 
coal West in the 
early days of the 
market andwhat 
was pra tic lly 
iprohibitory 
rate of S6 per 


on was mack 
As late as the 
winter of 1871 


the Lake Shore 


made a spe 

cial rate of 8&5 

it ton in order to see what the traffic would 
amount to, but it withdrew the rate on the 
ground that the coal dirtied the cars. In 1861 


the anthracite 


(* Nearly three million tons of coal were shipped from Buffalo last year 


Trest! 


business of the city was carried 


on almost entirely by the Anthracite Coal Asso 
ciation, composed of the Pittston & Elmira Coal 
Co., J. Langdon & Co. and the Delaware, Lacka- 
Railroad The Delaware & 
afterwards became a mem 
which continued in 


wanna & Western 
Hudson Canal Co 
ber of the 


eombination, 





MM 


In 1869 the 
Lehigh Valley completed its line from the mines 
to Waverly, where it transferred the coal to the 
Erie broad-gauge cars for shipment to thiscity, 


existence until the spring of 1879 


which at the time 
ment as a distribu 


began to show its deve lop 
ing point The transfer of 
the coal was, however, so costly that the Lehigh 
Valley made a proposition to the Erie to lay a 
third rail from Waverly to Buffalo, a distance 
of 167 miles, the cost to be paid out of the 


earnings from the transportation of the coal 
for this market This was the entrance of 
the Lehigh into this market and was fol 


lowed a couple of years ago by the company 
building its own line into the city and build 
ing the extensive terminals at the Tifft Farm 
and Cheektowaga 





ssels load.” 


sat which ve 

The Lackawanna was not behind in gaining 
en entrance here, and made a long traftic con- 
tract with the New York Central to haul its 
product This was terminated when the road 








built its own line from Binghamton to this L889 2,150,657 1892 2,852,330 
city in 1882 L890 2,079, 702 1893 2 703,673 

A large amount of soft coal was sent into 1891 2,365,895 1894 . . 2,485, 255 
nelved” t fr a ag Prosar ae oe. al The shipping dow ks and trestles in Buffalo 
building of the Buffalo, New York & Phila and their respective capacity ar 

= ' 4 

delphia (now the Western New York & Penn Shipping Cnpacly 
sy Ivania 1! Is72 About the same time the Name Po ag of a 
Buffalo & Jamestown built to Jamestown, Ww N.Y. & PRR 2500 3,000 
where ulso received some of the coal. The D. & H. Canal Company 3.500 5.000 
shipping facilities having been improved, the D.. L. & Western R. RB 6.000 1 000 
opening of mines went on a great rate, so that Lehigh Docks Nos. 1 and 2 9 000 12000 
in a short time the principal freight of these E. Docks(N.Y..L.E. & W.R.R.) 2.500 2 O00 
roads consisted of coal. The Buffalo, Roches Pennsylvania Coal Company 3,000 3,300 
er& Pittsburg was built from Buffalothrough — Reading Docks os 7000 6.500 
the Reynoldsville coal fields in 1882, and opened ; 
up a large and productive territory Total 33.500 36.800 









Outside the city at Cheek 
towaga is the stocking 
coal trestle of the Dela 
ware, Lackawanna& West 
ern, with a capacity of 
over 100,000 tons storage 
At this place the Lehigh 


A Bu Bc aint ae sh Seek 


(** The coal docks of Buffalo cover miles of water front 


It is unfortunate that the railway companies Valley R.R. has its trestles and stocking plant of 
io not care to make public the coal tonnage 175,000 tons storage capacity, with a shipping 
carried by them to this market, as on that ac ( pacity of 4,000 tons daily and has a transfer 
count no record of the shipments can be given — trestle for loading box cars, with a capacity of 
except the semi-official estimate of last season 200 cars daily And at the same point the Erie 
which was 2,700,000 tons has a stocking plant, with average daily capac 

Phe following table shows the shipments of | ity of 1,000 tons, and storage capacity of 
coal by lake from here for the past 19 vears 100,000 tons. The local trade is cared for by 
This is exclusive of the large amount sent by trestles of the Lehigh Valley, Philadelphia & 
rail, and of which the figures cannot be had. — Reading, Delaware & Hudson, Delaware, Lack- 

awanna & Western, New York, Ontario & 
1875 941,812 1882 964,526 Western and the Erie. The Buffalo, Rochester 
1876 356.970 1883 177.074 & Pittsburg has terminals on Ganson and Mich 
~ 1877 139 399 1884 350.980 igan streets, fronting on the Blackwell Canal 
| {N78 325,676 1885 1.446.547 with a water frontage of 1,100 feet: also a 
1N79 513.580 IS86 1,473,924 town delivery yard, with a hoisting plant for 
1880 246,050 1887 1.819.337 loading and coaling vessels, used by the Bell 
1881 841,312 1888 2.421.874 Lewis & Yates Coal Mining Co 





No article on the city of Buffalo would be 
complete without a reference to its beautiful 
and attractive streets, which are now said to be 
the finest of any city in the world. This is 


particularly true as regards the pavements. 
Years ago Paris claimed to have the finest 





paved streets of all the cities of the world 
Then Washington stepped into a place of 
prominence, but of late years Buffalo is a 
knowledged to be in the lead. This is due to 
the fact that nearly three millions of square 
yards of her pavements have been laid with 
genuine Trinidad Lake Asphalt by the Barber 
Asphalt Paving Co. In order to fully appre 
ciate this enormous area, it 
may be stated that Buffalo 
has more asphalt pavements 
than all of the European capi- 
tals combined, the total of 
which is only two and one- 
half million square yards, 
The Barber Asphalt Paving 


Co., which is the acknowl- 
edged head of the paving 
companies of this country, 
uses nothing but Trinidad 


asphalt, which is brought 
from the wonderful Pitch 
Lake, situated in the island 
of Trinidad, British West In- 
dies It has been demon- 
strated by many years of 
practical experience that this 
asphalt wears better, and is 
more adhesive, and offers a 
when finished 
likely to become slippery than 
either the Neuchatel and 
Seyssel, Sicilian or any other 
asphaltic product. This com 
pany’s pavements are to be 
found in upwards of forty cities of the United 
States extending from Boston to Denver and as 
farsouth as New Orleans, aggregating upwards 
of eight millions square yards. As this system 
of paving spread, many other corporations and 
firms entered the field, but the combined busi 


surface less 


ness of these firms has apparently had no effect 
upon the business done by the Barber Asphalt 
Paving Co., which lays about as much pave 
ment the other concerns combined. It 
is easily within the bounds of good judgment 
in view of the past experience to pronounce the 


as all 


Tae S WEEE’ 


— $$$ $d 


ire as many miles of asphalt pavement in Buffalo as in all the cities of Europe 


Standard Pave 
No small degree of the re- 
ble health of the city of Buffalo is attrib 
utable to the fact that her streets are paved 
with Trinidad asphalt. On asphalt pavements 
there are no joints, and the natural accumula 
tion of filth is therefore washed into the sewers 
instead of, as in ordinary pavements, working 


jarber asphalt pavement thr 
ment of America 
markabl 





The Barber Aspnalt Paving Company lays as much pavement as all 


other concerns combined 


its way down into the soil to be released later 
by the natural evaporation in the form of noxi- 
ous and poisonous gases. At the World’s Fair in 
1893 this company received the highest honors 
for asphalt, asphaltic cement, Trinidad asphalt 
pavements and machinery and processes. 
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Reference has been made previously in this 


article to the beautiful Park System of Buffalo 
One of its most attractive portions lies along 
the Lake Front on Prospect Hill. Niagara 


Street, one of the busy thor 


oughfares of the city, inter 
sects the Park at Porter Ave- 
nue, which latter street runs 


from its intersection with 
North Street it The Circle 
to the Lake Front Pa ing 
this Park on Porter Avenue 
and Seventh Street, but one 
square removed from Niagara 
Street, is the beautiful Nia- 
gara Hotel, erected ai few 
vears ago by Mr Geo, H 
Lewis, a wealthy citizen who 
had in mind more the erection 
a beautiful edifice which 
should be a credit to Buffalo 
ind add to her fame than 
any personal profits which 
would accrue from the busi 
it should enjoy The 
Niagara Is In every sens¢ 


ness Ss 


tvpical of the highest ittainments in hotel 
architecture and interior finish. It is, in fact 
in many Ways not only i il, but far in ad 
vance, in point of elegance, of any other hotel 


outside of New York City The Niagara was 
built and furnished, and is run upon the theory 





that it is possible 
to combine in i 
public house all of 
the elements of a 


refined elegant 
home life, with the 
conveniences of 

hotel. The impres 
sion which the visi 
ior galns upon en 
tering Clit house, 
is, therefore, that 
of quiet homelike 


73 yz 


i ; 


The interior is restful and luxurious.” 


luxuriance rather than the ste reotyped atmos 
phere of the usual commercial hotel. This 
impression is largely enhanced by the beauti 
ful main hallway with its numerous library 
chairs, beautiful rugs, and handsome and gorg¢ 

ously shaded lamps. Directly opposite the en 
trance and opening into the hall through wide 
glass doors is a large and beautiful palm garden 
covered with glass This is filled with the 



















rarest plants and occupies the entire court in 
the center of the house Around its edges are 
broad piazzas, the tloors of which are covered 
with rich oriental rugs, with here and there 


aye | 


typical of the highest attainments in hotel architecture.” } 


groups of easy chairs inviting repose. Upon 
one side is the beautiful dining room with 
glass doors opening into the palm garden, and 
this portion of the wide veranda is occupied 


by table s, so that those who prefer to do so 





may take their meals in the conservatory 
The hotel is furnished 
throughout in perfect 
taste, and even Juxuri 
antl) All of the sleep 
ing rooms afford beauti 
ful views of either the 
| Park or the silvery lake 


& 


which lies but a short distance beyond the 
hotel. The cuisine is all that would be ex- 
pected in such a perfectly appointed house, 
which is admirably managed by Mr. C. J. 
Spaulding. The Niagara is within easy access 
from the railway stations, and yet is removed 
from the business thoroughfares. Many people 
make it their permanent home 





The Lroquois, of which Woolley & Gerrans 
are lessees, is one of the most prominent and 





(** The Lroquois Hotel —a superb structure.”’) 


popular institutions of Buffalo. It is a beauti- 
ful and in every way complete hostelry, 
thoroughly fire-proof and finished throughout 
in great luxuriousness and in good taste It is 
located at the corner of Main and Eagle streets, 
the very heart of the business section of But 
falo, and therefore convenient to all stations, 
theaters and places of amusement, as well as 
the commercial centers. In addition to the 
very large and beautiful dining-room, there is 
a handsomely appointed ladies’ restaurant on 
the lower floor, with a separate entrance on 
Eagle Street, and also a restaurant for gentle 
men, Where the entourage is pleasing and the 
carte and service of the finest. The Hotel Iro 
nearly $1,000,000, and no higher 
praise could be given it than to say that it is 
one of the most complete, beautiful and com 
fortable hotels in America. The above firm are 
also proprietors of the Grand Union Hotel, 
Saratoga, and their popularity is as broad as 
the world itself 

The Genesee Hotel, which stands promine ntly 
at the corner of Genesee and Main 
exceedingly popular with the traveling public 
It is run on both the American and European 
plans, and is attractively and richly furnished 
throughout. The café is a beautifully deco 
rated room of ample proportions and the serv- 





quols cost 


streets, is 


(“ The Genesee is popular with the traveling public.” 








ice is perfect 
to the house, are the finest 


In the basement, and attached 
Turkish Baths in 
the State outside of New York It is conveni 
ently located, being just at the point where 


the business section of the city merges into 


the residential, and is ably managed by Mr. 
Thomas Cary. 





One of the beautif 
Buffalo is amply supplied with 

| placesof amusement. The Music Hall, 
on Main Street, corner of Edward, be 
ing the largest building of its kind in 
the citv, and is of modern construc 


ul Park Driveways 


tion. The Academy of Music, on Main 
Street, near Seneca The Star, on 
Genesee Street, corner Mohawk, The 
Lyceum, on Washington Street, near 


ar d The 
Pear] 


Lafayette, 
Court, near 
theatres 
Several immense business blocks are 
in course of construction. They are 


Court Street, on 
are the principal 


what is known as the ‘‘ Chicago con 
struction ” or sky-scraping variety. 
For several years the amount of 


money spent on building operations in 
Buffalo has averaged about $10,000,000 
innually. 



























There are many attractive homes on the North Side 


Buffalo has long been called the City of 
Homes ind that this name is well bestowed ho 


one it a familiar with the residence section 
of the city will deny It is said, and with 
truth, that no city of similar size has so many 
miles of beautiful streets and avenues lined 
with attractive and comfortable homes as has 
Buffalo. There are few streets in the country 
that for homelike beauty will rival the famous 
Delaware Avenue; and parallel with it the 
hardly less well-known Elmwood Avenue 
stretches directly away from the business sec 

tion of the city, through the parks and ¢ 


even to | nawal i 

For the visitor to the city no more delightful 
drive can be planned than through this section. 
start from t 


( 
il 


Erie County Sav 
ings Bank ind 
following Dela 
ware Avenue di 
rec tly through the 
parks of the city 
along the shore of 
the beautiful littl 
lake, which is a 
part of the park 
system, and then 
out on the Niagara 
Boulevard, which 
passes through 
the heart of North 
Park with its fine 
residences, beau- 
tiful lawns and 


side is unquestionably ** the 
the city ‘ 
absolutely nothing but rocks and trees — to-day 
stand miles of well built houses, the homes of cul 
tured and refined people 
for nearby and attractively located homes, came the 
development of Central Park and its adjoining 


shade trees, and the best paved streets in 
the world ; and then to return via Dela 
ware Avenue, through the park to ‘‘ The 
Front, a drive along and overlooking 
the Harbor and Lake Erie in the distance 
—this constitutes a drive of such attrac 
tiveness as can be offered by few cities of 
the country 

The tide of home-building and improve 
ments seems to have followed the line of 
these two avenues until to-day the North 
7 residence section of 
Where three years ago was nothing — 


First, filling the demand 


residence sections ; and now, in close prox 
imity and just beyond the beautiful park 
system of the North side, the continually 
increasing demand for homes has caused the 
planning and development of 
North Park, Delaware Hill, Crock 
er Park, Summit Park, Kensing 
ton Park, and the other sections 
which go to make up what is 
termed ** The New North Side.” 

This region stretches from be 
yond Elmwood Avenue on the 
west to Kensington and Bailey 
avenues on the east—a distance 
of some three and a half miles 
the whole of it is now rapidly 
becoming a part of the city to 
which the eyes of all new comers turn, both for 
home-making and for investment. Under the 
efficient management of some of Buffalo's lead 
ing men the whole district is being carefully 
laid out, streets have been paved, sewers have 
been and are being constructed, and the unusu 
illv fine system of electric car lines which cover 
Buffalo are being extended so as to bring every 
portion of this region within a few minutes’ 
ride of the business center 

As a single item in this development, an 
entire cemetery at the junction of Delaw ire 


ind Hertel avenues is being removed in order 


to clear away anv possible objection Ss to neal 
by property, and leave additional Delaware 


Avenue frontage for choice residences. 








{* Hertel Avenue, a beautiful boulevard paved in asphalt,’’} 


aera eae ceil 


es 


‘A fine class of houses characteriz 


The mistakes which have 


cities in laying out su 
of not having the 
streets in direct con 
tinuation of the streets 
of the city proper, 
have been avoided in 
the North-side parks, 
the general plan of 
which was suggested 
by Mr. Frederick Law 
Olmsted, the very well 
known landscape gar 
dener of New York, 
who laid out Central 
Park, New York, and 
the World’s Columbian 
Exposition Grounds at 
Chicago, and has been 


the North Side sex 


. 






tion 


been made in many 
isions notably that 






requested by wt of Congress to plan the 
extension of the streetsof Washington, D. C 

Still another element in the development of 
this North Side section, and by no means an 
unimportant one, is that the streets have 
been laid out, graded, sewered, and in many 
instances paved in advance of home-build 
ing, this being a reversal of the customary 
and too fre quent plan of the building com 
ing first and letting the street improvements 
follow tardily afterwards 

The experience in many instances of sub 


urban «ce velopme tis that the promotors of 


the enterprises, being solely interested in 
making sales, are more or less regardless of 
the subsequent satisfaction of the purchas 
ers, or the future of the section This 


criticism will never hold in the matter of 
the North Side region of Buffalo, because 
the gentlemen having the development in 
hand are themselves the owners, and have 
invested many thousand dollars in perma 
nent improvements. This fact 
t watchful and continued interest in the 
entire property, which is one of the most im 
portant factors to purchasers 

In all of the parks of the North-side see 
tion there are building restrictions which 
will insure a fine class of residences. Under 
these restrictions it will be impossible for 
speculators or others to build an inferior 
quality of houses which would depreciate 
the general value of the surrounding lots 

1 


” t 
ruarantees 


A writer has recently said ‘* There is no one 
feature which has done so much to elevate the 


standard of the residential 
portion of our American 


1 


‘ 


a Ss 
(The Niagara Falls Bouleva-d is destined to be built up with handsome residences.”) 
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cities as the invention of the trolley 
has, in fact, largely revolutionized social conditions, by 
making it possible for men in moderate circumstances 
to build for themselves 
tions of our great cities 


erable extent, which 


the centers of many of the larger places 
ticularly true of the city o. Buffalo. whic h, although 
it has always been known as a city of 
homes, has, during the last few years, ow 


ing to the introduction 
of trolley lines, spread 
out to the nerth, and 
has de veloped i beau 
tiful residential — sec 
tion where, but a few 
years ago it was open 
farming country 

The trolley lines, 
which start from the 
center of the city, run 
out through this re 
gion over two or three 


routes ind make it 
easily possible foraman 
to have a home three 
or four miles from the 
intersection of Main 
and Niagara streets, 
and still be within a 
comparatively short 
ride from his offic 

The developmen 


of this North Side 
section of Buffalo 
is one of the most 


remarkable on 
record, and the 
various ‘parks,’ 
as the subdivis 
ions are called 
will, within 
the next decade, 
form, collective 
ly, as handsome 
a residential 


section as Can 


(“Typical Kensington Homes.” 


the outlying 
It is this, also, to a consid 
congestion 

This is par- 






























be found 
In “aon y 
city on the 
continent, 
This beau 
tiful section 
ot Bull ilo 
has been 
very judi 
clo isly and 
elec ier t ly 
handled 
by the chief 
ow ners 
Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been and == are 
being spent in permanently 
improving the streets, laving 
sewers, Water and gas pipes 
and establishing many im 
portant betterments which, 
in most localities, have only 
come after the property has 
been built up Homes are 
. being very rapidly erected 
and all of them are of a 
splendid class; in fact, the re 
strictions placed upon build- 
ing prevent any deteri- 
oration on account of 
cheap structures.” 

In addition to the 
many streets which, 
as extensions of the 
most beautiful ave 
nues of the city, trav- 
erse this section, Hertel 
Avenue, the greut east 
and west thoroughfare 

of the north side, demands atten 
tion It is 100 feet wide, is paved 
throughout its entire length, and, 
with the beautiful trees which line 
it, and the handsome houses which 
ure rapidly being erected, bids fair 
to become at no distant day ‘* The 
Delaware Avenue” of ‘‘The New 
North Side.” A twelve-foot brick 























(“A Kensington Park Home.”’) 


sewer has been constructed along the line of 
this street at immense expense, by the city, 
and a double trolley line is now in readiness 
for operation. 

For Summit Park great improvements are 
in prospect for 1895 in the line of sewers, water 
mains, paving and building, for which prep 
arations have already been made and are 
under way 

In speaking of the ‘*Summit Park Tract,” 
it is not amiss to call attention to its accessi 
bility to the business portion of the city. 
Flanked on the west by Main Street and on the 
east by Bailey Avenue, with their trolley 
lines, and being adjacent to the Erie and the 
D., L. & W. R. R's at their Main Street sta 
tions, makes ita fine opportunity for any busi 
ness man desiring a home to have one on a ter 
ritory that has an elevation equal to any within 
the city limits No other section of the city 
surpasses It for ln ty ol location and exten 
siveness of view from homes placed thereon. — It 
will be restricted to dwellings in keeping with 
a first-class residence section of the « ity 

No equal area of the city has shown more 
improvement during the past year than the 
one hundred acres known as Kensington Park 
Nearly four miles of broad streets have been 
laid out through the fine natural growth of 
forest trees which cover a goodly 
portion of this tract, all of which 
have been completely provided > 
with sewers under the direction 
of the Board of Public Works. 
Water mains of adequate size 
have been provided to a large 
extent, thus insuring plenty of & 
the pure water for which 
Suffalo has for many years 
been justly famous, 














Nearly a mile of paving now surrounds the 
tract on two sides. Bailey Avenue, forming 
its eastern boundary, is claimed to be the longest 
unbroken stretch of asphalt paving in the world. 

Kensington Avenue itself, on which the park 
fronts for two thirds of a mile, is a very wide 
avenue, some three miles long, and paved in 
asphalt. It is laid out on the general plan of 
the beautiful Linwood Avenue, whose counter- 
part it will be in the ‘‘ New North Side ” sec- 
tion in time to com In addition to this, a new 
trolley line is laid, skirting the park on two 
sides and reaching the heart of the city by 
way of Main Street without transfer, which, 
with the additional steam transportation af 
forded by the New York, Lake Erie & Western 
R. R., opens up this beautiful locality for 
desirable and reasonable priced homes 

In planning the development of this section 
of the city, it has been the intention of those 
most interested to restrict within certain limits 
the ownership of the property and the chat 
acter of proposed improvements, and thus 


to insure for all time the desirability of hav 
i und occupying a home within its limits. 
: been to push all improve 
ments to a completion before offering the prop- 


‘he plan has also 





(* Kensington fs laid out on the plan of Linwood Avenue. 


erty to homeseekers, so that the usual trouble 
ittending the opening of streets, the building 
of sewers, laying of water and gas pipes, and 
the building of street railroads, might be 
avoided. A person building now, therefore, will 
find when his home is completed, that his 
surroundings are as attractive and satisfac tory 
in every Way as though he were on Delaware 
or Elmwood avenues, south of the park, or any 
of the older portions of the city 

There are other sections of the city, of « ourse, 
where the improvements have been substantial 
and the growth rapid, but this section stands 
easily first as the most thoroughly developed, 
improved, and desirable of the new residence 
sections. Certainly, the homeseeker and in 
vestment-maker should 
thoroughly acquaint 
himself with‘ The New 
North Side,” when in 
vestigating the different 
portions of the city, as 
there are many oOppor- 
tunities for judicious in- 
vestment there, which 
will bring handsome 
and certain returns. 


“The Kensington Station has telegraph and express offices.” 
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(* The Erie County Savings Bank, which cost over $1,000,000.” 


One of tae most successful financial institu 
tions in the world, so far as its record of attain 
ments is concerned, is the Erie County Savings 
Bank of Buffalo, which was founded in 1854, and 
has almost from its inception taken front rank 
among the financial institutions of the Empire 
State and the nation. The building which they 
occupy at the junction of Main, Niagara,Church 
and Pearl streets is one of the finest bank struct- 
ures in the world, and is a source of great pride 
to every Buffalonian. It is constructed of Con 
necticut granite, with tile roof, and viewed from 
any quarter is architecturally beautiful and im 
posing. It is ten stories high, and as nearly fire 
proof as human ingenuity could make it. The 
interior wood-work throughout is richly finished 
mahogany and marble, and within its walls are 
150 handsome office rooms, occupied by leading 
business firms. The bank rooms, which occupy 
the main floor, are very spacious and even lux 
uriously appointed. The enormous burglar 

— proof safes and vaults are 


A of the latest and most 
LN approved pat 
S Mm terns. The 






i” Power Building owned by the estate of Francis H. Root.”’) 





building cost upwards of 
$1,000,000. The deposits en 
trusted to the bank are nearly 
$17,000,000, representing the 
accounts of over forty-two 
thousand people, and the sur 
plus now exceeds $2,500,000, 
David R. Morse is President; 
Philo D. Beard, first Vice 
president; Oliver J. Eggert, 
second V ice pre sident: Robert 
S. Donaldson secretary and 
Treasurer; William J. Huma 
son, Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer. These gentlemen 
are all known as men of the 
highest business integrity and 
wacity 

The Fide lity Trust & Guar 
inty Co. was organized May 
1. i893, and has among its offi 
cers and trustees n iny of the 
best known and the most suc 
cessful fir 
men in the city, who felt that 
asolid institution of this character would receive 
the support and confidence of the community, 
ind be appreciated by the various individuals 


anciers and business 


and corporations whose interests it aims to 
serve These expectations have been more 
than fulfilled, as its deposits now amount to 
more than $2,000,000, made up by many depos 
its, and its business in all the branches contem 





(“The Ellicott Block will occupy an entire square.”’} 
plated by a Trust Company is steadily increas 
ing. Thecompany has an ample capital of 
$500,000, fully paid, and is well equipped to 
perform the functions entrusted to it. To re 
ceive deposits and allow interest thereon, to 
issue time or demand certificates of deposit 
drawing interest, to loan its funds on mortgage 
security, or approved collateral, and to act as 
executor and administrator of estates, guardian 
of minors, committee for an insane person, 
receiver, assignee or trustee and registrar of 
stocks and bonds of corporations. The com 
pany is very fortunate in the personnel of its 
officers and trustees, who are: George V. For 
man, President : George 8. Field, Vice-Presi 
dent; T. S. McFarland, Secretary. The com- 
pany occupies commodious and handsomely 
furnished quarters on the ground floor, Main 
street side of the Erie County Savings Bank 


~ Building. 
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The Manufactarers aud Traders Bank is prominent."’) 


Prominent among the re present itive banking 
institutions is the Manufacturers and Traders 
Bank, which was organized in 1856, with a 
capit il of $200,000 The capital was increased 
to $500,000 in 1859, and to $900,000 in 1870 
The bank, as its name implies, particularly pro 
motes the interests of merchants and manufac 
turers, and does a large general business. The 
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|‘ The view of the junction of three principal streets is from the windows of the ( ‘ity Bank.”’] 


deposits in a bank indicate the degree of confi- 
dence reposed in it by those who do business 
within its sphere of commercial activity. This 
rule, recognized as a certain test by the best bank 
ing authorities, applied to the Manufacturers 
and Traders Bank, demonstrates that it is one 
of the soundest and most capably managed 
banks in the United States. Its deposits aggre 
gate $4,176,387.88. The resources are $5,674 

148.45, and it has a reserve of $1,471, 206.68, cor 


sisting of $529,487.99 cash on hand, and cash 
with banks amounting to $941,768.69. The lia- 
bilities, exclusive of capital and deposits, consist 
of surplus and undivided profits aggregating 
$597,760.57. The President, Mr. Pascal P. Pratt, 
is one of Buffalo's representative men,and an able 
tinancier and vigorous exponent of the soundest 
principles of banking and finance. Mr. James 
H. Madison has been Cashier for over 25 years. 
Mr. Harry T. Ramsdell, Assistant Cashier, has 
been with the bank over 20 years, occupying his 
present position for 10 years. The directors of 
the bank are: Pascal P. Pratt, President; 
Bronson C. Rumsey, Vice-president; Robert 
L. Fryer, Second Vice-president; James H. 
Madison, Cashier; Harry T. Ramsdell, Assist- 
Franklin D. Locke, William H. 
Glenny, William Hamlin, John J. McWilliams, 
George 5S. Field, George B. Hayes, Robert K 
Root and H. Sellers McKee 

The view on this page of the junction of three 
prominent streets is from the windows of the 
City Bank. While one of the youngest banks in 
Buffalo, having commenced business in March, 
1895, it is exceedingly strong, having a capital 
of $300,000 and a surplus of $150,000. —Illus- 
trating the contidence in its organizers it is 
interesting to note that the total subscription to 
The City Bank 
owns the beautiful five-story building which 
it occupies. It has an investment security de- 
partment, a foreign travelers’ room, a_busi- 
ness men’s exchange, telegraph and telephone 
offices and woman's depart 
ment with finely appointed reading, writing 
ind retiring rooms, and on the tables are found 
all of the leading English, French and German 
An Information Department has 


ant Cashier; 


the stock was over $800,000 


messengers a 


periodicals 
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been open d to facilitate the prompt answering 
of questions from customers. As illustrating 
the rapid growth of the bank it may be stated 
that its deposits have increased from $727,000 
in June, 1893, to $1,713,000 in December last. 
The officers are: Wm. C. Cornwell, President; 
P. H. Griffin, V. P.; Hon. Charles Daniels, Sec 
ond V. P.; Aifred J. Barnes, Cashier; John R. 
Boag, Assistant Cashier, and James B. Berry, 
Second Assistant Cashier 











The Bank of 


S. Jewett 


suffalo 
whose name 


of which Mr 
is thoroughly identified 
with the growth and development of the 


Sherman 


city, was the first President, was organized in 
1873. Since that time it has grown into one of 
& > 
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SE pes star 
Tne Bank of Buffalo has rex 


et ted 
tly erected a beautiful building 
Buffalo's largest banks, with resources of nearly 


¥ 
“en 


posits of 


with de] 
if $300,000 and 


over $3,000,000 
lus of the 


$4,000,000, and 
It has a capital i surp 
t, and the liberal and 
yet conservative and strong man- 
agement given it the 
did position which it occupies 
It has recently erected a beautiful 
| ly fire-proof buildin 





Same amoutl 





has 


splen- 


and absolute 


exclusive use, con 








structed rely of granit 
ster The ground floor 
occupied, for banking 
the vaults being in the basement 
The bookkeepers occupy a gallery, 
and under this arrangement it is 
possible to give more space on 
the main floor for the transaction 
f current business with the pub- 
Ar m is devoted to wo- 
‘ and every facility is offered 
in the keeping of accounts, 
basement is high and well 
ghted, and ¢ ins, in addition 
t he vaults e engine, boiler 
1 supply rooms, and lunch 
rooms for the officers and clerks. 
On the second floor of the build- 
ing is a beautiful room for the 
sole is f the directors, and 
above iis floor is one used for — 
the storag The President f 


tine Bank of suffalo is John N Scatcherd, 
own lumber firm of 
Scatcherd & Son, a director in the Buffalo Street 
and interested in many other pub- 

Sherman 8. Rogers, Vice-presi 


dent, is the senior member of the law firm of 
Rogers, Locke & Milburn, one of the strongest 
and best known in Buffalo. Elliott C. Me 
Dougal is Cashier: John L. Daniels and Geo. 
Meadw iy the Assistant Cashiers 

The oldest savings bank in the city is the 
Buffalo Savings Bank, which was established 
in 1846, and has had among its trustees many 
famous men, notable among whom was Millard 
Fillmore, formerly President of the United 
States. The substantial bank building at the 
corner of Washington and Lafayette streets, 
facing Lafayette Square, has long been a land 
mark in Buffalo, the Free Library 
having for many ye occupied the upper 
portion of This insti 


Grosvenor 
irs 


the spacious structure 


tution is an excellent example of its class of 
financial institutions, which have much to do 
with the building up of the city in which they 


are located, by encouraging systematic savings, 


and thereby helping the prudent to secure 
homes. In none of our greater citics has this 
been more true than in Buffalo, which is said to 
have a larger number of home-owners, in pro 
portion to its population, than any other city. 


The Buffalo 


$11,943,000, face value 


Bank lias 
or $12,314,953 


Its ce posits amount to 


Savings of 
market 
76.276, and 
irket value of which 
Of its assets, nearly 
form of and mort 
gage are secured by real estate It 
carries in its own and other banks over $1,000,000 
in cash, and, like other institutions of 
of 


assets 


value 

it has a 
amounts to 
$7.000.000 are in the 


S103 


the m 





bond 
s, which 
ts class, 
from one to 
officers I 


three 


Bank 


deposits 


The 


t tor 
pays Interest on 


the dollars the 


usand 
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The oldest savings bank in the city is the Buffalo Savings Banh 


are: Edward Bennett, President; J. M. Rich 
mond, First Vice-pres.; Christopher Roden 
bach, Second Vice pres John | Wayland, 
Sec’y ; Edward G. Becker, Ass’t Sec’y Its trus 


tees are among the best known men in Buffalo. 





The People’s Bank, located at 257 Washing 
ton Street, adjoining the Post-office, has a cap 
ital of S500,000 and a surplus of 3100,000; Mr 
Daniel O'Day is its President; Mr. Arthur D 
Bissell, its Vice-president; C. W. Hammond 
its Cashier, and C. T. Lathrop, Assistant. It 
makes a specialty of Commercial accounts and 
collections, and does a very large and thriving 
business. Its ce posits aggregate 31,732,868. 

The Urban Roller Mill, which covers a half 
square of ground, running through from Elli 
cott to Oak Street, in the very center of the 
business section of the city, was established in 
1846 by George Urban, but is now conducted 
by Messrs. George Urban, Jr., E. G. 8. Miller 
and W.C. Urban. The plant includes a large 
tive story mill, and a four-story warehouse and 





> “[s The brands of the Urban Roller Mill are justly popuiar.”’} 


commodious and well-appointed offices. The 
mill is equipped with the latest improved roller- 
process machinery for making the finest grades 
of flour, and has 17 double sets of rolls and 
a capacity of 600 barrels of flour, daily. Large 
quantities of the mill’s fine brands are exported. 





The Empire State Savings Bank is one of 
the solid financial institutions of Buffalo. Its 
otticers, Messrs. Andrew Langdon, Prest., G. A. 
Stringer, First V. P., J. S. Voltz, Second Y. P. 
and G. W. Townsend, Sec. and Treas., are all 
well-known financiers and give their undivided 
personal attention to the interests of the bank. 
The list of Trustees includes some of the best 
known business and professional men of 
Buffalo. The bank has a very large list of 
depositors and pays four per cent. interest on 


i 
sums from $1.00 to $3,000. Its total resources 


are $743,143.82, and its surplus, $40,865.39 


“The Empire State Savings Bank Building.”’] 

The business of Wm. H. Walker Co., whole- 
sale boots, shoes and rubbers, was established 
by Wm. H. Walker in 1876. Since that time 
it has increased in magnitude until now it is as 
large as that of any house in this line in the 
State. The firm occupies the 
large  fire-proof structure, 77 to 
83 Pearl St., 







ra . 
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“W.H. Walker & Co.'s large wholesale warehouse 
which was erected especially for them. There 


are eight floors, with an acre of space, and the 
firm’s business extends through many States. 
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of private patients; and is one of the most 
cheerful, homelike spots devoted to the sick, 
The manufacture of mineral water is repre 
sented by the Gibson Howard Co., which has ' 
recently started in business. They are the 
manufacturers of the Hungerford Lithia 
Water, which has superior qualities and is 
endorsed by prominent physicians of this 




























city and elsewhere It has already met 

With a very large sale Their establishment 

is located at 69-71 ¢ ary Street ' 
In the year 1852, eight young men, in 


spired with a desire to do something to help 
other young men who 
were coming as strangers 
to the city, in a lawyer's 
office, in the third story 





‘ It j Fs | in of the Kremlin Block, 
sf i.. eoet p aon i organized what is now 
the city Lexington the Young Men’s Chris 
Avenu : , ; Bim tian Association. They 
enue I il 4 - . a e 
. } had little conception of 
wood high, dry and ; puion 
lial : ’ Vhat Was to grow o 
light. with an abund- wha is to grow out of 


ance of sunshine, and 
is thoroughly equipped 
for the performance of 
surgical operations and & 
the care of the seriously ill. Its staff is made 
up from the leading physicians and surgeons 


of Western New-York; it has a trained corps 
‘ 


f nurses and attendants under most efficient 
superintendence, and possesses all the details 
and requirements of sanitation, diet and care 


There are three buildings — the Main Hospital 


the Bond-Pierce Cottage and the Nurses’ Cot 
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tag The bottom illustration shows the oper 

ating room. which possesses every facility and (“The Lexington Heights Hospita! of buffalo.”’) 
safeguard known to science for the performance this insignificant movement, nor did they even 
of all operations, from the simplest to the most know that they were organizing an association 


which should be 


forever counted 
aus the third 


4 , among the near 
: two thousand 
now doing their 
noble work for 


young met! in 
the United 
States 
’ The Or; in 
Pas ae asylum is worthy 


“The plans of the new Homeopathic hospital are complete.” 


of assistance 


complex and serious In this room have been 
performed some of the most remarkable opera 
tions of this day made possible only by the 
most scientific and ase ptic appointme nts The 
center picture shows a typical private room. 
There is also full equipment for electric and 
bath treatment The rooms (there are no 
wards) of the Hospit il are nicely furnished and 
the patients enjoy all the luxury, quict and 


seclusion of a private house The Lexington 

Heights Hospital is distinctively a private hotel 

for the sick. Controlled by no one school or 

by no one surgeon, every patient has perfect 

freedom in the selection of attendance the a mitt 
Hospital requiring only that the skill shall be ir Te 
of the highest and the attendance most pains tee 


taking The Hospital is at the service of all 
first-class phy sicians and surgeons for the care 








The Buffalo Scale Co. was organized over 
thirty years ago, and from its very inception 
has met with the largest and continued suc- 
cess, the high quality of its goods commending 
them to purchasers in all parts of the world. 


| 
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It is the largest concern in the United States 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
scales. Mr. Geo. 8S. Linen, President; Mr. T. L. 
Richmond, Treasurer; Mr. F. A. Avery, Secre 
tary: Mr. J. H. Usher, Mechanical Superinten- 
dent. 

Reference has been made heretofore in this 
article to the enormous railroad interests of 
Buffalo, which city is one of the three largest 
railroad centers in the world. Prominent 
among the trunk lines centering here is the 
Lehigh Valley R. R., a favorite route for 
passenger travel between New York and 
Buffalo, partly because of the beautiful 
scenery along its line and partly because it 
‘uns such superb vestibule trains. As the 
engines of this line consume Anthracite 
coal, there are, in consequence no smoke or 
cinders, the bane of travel on most railroads. 
Every through train carries in addition to 
the Pullman sleepers dining cars, which 
are conducted on the European plan, and 
old travelers will tell you that the meals 
served on this road are as good as can be 
had in the best of New York hotels Quick 
time is made between Buffalo and New 
York, and a through service is also main- 
tained by the Lehigh Valley between New 
York and Chicago. The scenery along the 
line of this great railroad is beautiful and 
picture sque. It traverses a section justly 
famous as ‘‘ the Switzerland of America.” 

The illustration given is of the wonder- 
fully mountainous and romantic region 
about Mauch Chunk, Pa., a spot which has 


The Buffalo Seale Co. is the largest 


“rn in the United States devoted exclusively to the manufacture of scales.”’] 


been the theme of many of the ablest de- 
scriptive writers and novelists for years. 

There is along the Lehigh Valley an almost 
limitless number of delightful spots for vaca 
tion-time visitors, and every summer season 
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these resorts are filled It is particularly 
popular with Buffalonians as it is the most 
easily accessible region where the bracing tonic 
of the mountains may be enjoyed, together 
with excellent hotels, beautiful scenery, and 
the best of opportunities for riding, driving, 
and trout fishing 

For through passenger travel between the 
lakes and the seaboard, there is no more com- 
pletely equipped route than by the Lehigh. 











The Buffalo Car Manufacturing Co., an enor- 












































: mous concern, well and thoroughly equipped 
i with the most modern machinery, was estab 
: lished in 1872 and has been constantly in opera 


tion ever since. It constructs all kinds of freight 


“ Buffalo Car Mfg. Co.”") ks = 
and refrigerator | 


; cars, and has a 
f daily capacity of 
§ twenty-five fin 

ished cars. This 


plant completely covers 12 acres of ground. 


The Niagara Car Wheel Company, which has 


f : s ; ; 
t lately built a new wheel foundry,one of the most 
ti complete in the country, has a capac 

; ity of 450 wheels per day. Both 

















works furnish their products to all 


the large trunk lines in the 


uni a 
country, it being conceded 
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the standard of excellence. 
It is such institutions as 4 eku 


the Buffalo Car Works Co. mes 4 
and the Niagara Car Wheel B80 
Co. which give a city its 
substantial character, as the 
amount of capital invested 
is very large, and a great 
number of men are steadily 
employed Mr. Geo. W 
Milk r is Preside nt of both 
companies, Mr. W. H. Gard 
ner being General Manager 
{ of the Car Works, and Mr 

— A. B. Neill, General Man 
iger of the Car Wheel Co 
in the Coal and Iron Exchange 
Washington Street. 
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The city offices are 
Building on 


With every dealer in metal ware in the United 
States the name of Sidney Shepard & Co. of 
Buffalo is familiar, they being among the larg 
est manufacturers in this country of stamped, 
pieced 


galvanized ware and 
various’ sheet 
metal goods. 
Their business 
wasestablished 
nearly 60 years 
and the 
premises they 
now occupy 
are very ex 
tensive and 
equipped with 
the very best 


japanned and 


se 


|" Niagara Car Wheel Uo.”’| 
modern appliances, much of their machinery 
being specially designed and constructed by 
themselves in their own Machine Department. 
Aluminum kitchen utensils are fast displacing 
enameled ware, as they do not flake off, rust or 
corrode, and do not scorch the food in cooking, 


and this firm are leading manufac 
turers of this light and beautiful 
ware. The firm is represented on 


the road by nearly fifty traveling 
salesmen, who cover regularly 
every section of the country, The 
Western trade, which is very large 
and continually increasing, 
is cared for by their Chi 


cago house at 23-25 Ran 
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(“ The works of Sidney Shepard & Co. are extensive.” 


dolph Street. The Sidney Shepard Company’s 
plant in Buffalo has long been one of the 
most substantial in the city 


The Buffalo Cast Iron Pipe Co., the immense 
size of whose plant is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, has been in existence a 
quarter of a century. The concern manufac 
tures all sizes and kinds of cast iron pipe for 
water, gas, and steam, from three inches to 
three feet in diameter. Two 
years ago they built a thor- 
oughly modern plant, cover 
ing fully twelve acres of 
land, and laid a convenient 
system of tracks, which gives 
them railroad connections 
with every road running into 
Buffalo Possessing these 
unusual facilities for ship 
ment, and with a wide ex 
tending patronage, of many 
years’ standing, it is but little 
wonder that their trade is 
constantly increasing, and 
large additions to their facili 
ties for manufacture are nec 
essary to keep pace with the 
demand for their output. It 
is such establishments as the 
Buffalo Cast Iron Pipe Co 
that give a city strength and 
solidity, and add materially 
to its growth. A small army of men, including 
many skilled workmen, are regularly employed 
by the company, and thousands of dollars are 
paid weekly in wages. 

The President, Mr. George B. Hayes, one of 
Buffalo's most substantial citizens, was the 
founder of this industry, and is still active in 
its management. The output of the company 
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sive plant covers a large area and is constructed 
in the most modern style. It employs nearly 
200 hands, and much of the time work goes on 
night and day, the excellence of the company’s 
specialties having resulted in an enormous 
A large ad- 


trade wherever bicycles are used. 
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It is such concerns as the Buffalo Cust Iron Pipe Co which give a city strength.”) 


dition to their works is about to be built to 
ke ep pace with its increasing trade. This will 
make the plant one of the largest in America 
of its kind. The company’s specialty is the 
manufacture of sheet metal connections for 
bicycle frames, which are rapidly taking the 
place of the forged connections heretofore 
made, because they are less expensive and 
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i" The works of the Spaulding Machine Screw Company are very extensive 


is shipped to every quarter of the country, 
and its excellence has been so well attested 
by the experience of years that it is acknowl 
edged to be the standard piping of the country 
by leading civil engineers 
The Spaulding Machine Screw Co 

works are in the suburb Kensington, are 
ing makers of bicycle fittings 


whose 
lead 
Their exten 


lighter, yet are as strong as the forged connec- 
tions. Their use effects a great saving in the cost 
of manufacturing bicycles. The Spaulding Co. 
also controls the output of three manufacturers 
of bicycle chains, another of wood rims, and a 
fifth, of saddles. The \ also make steel balls for 
anti-friction bearings, pedals, wrenches, bearing 
cases, foot brakes, lamp brackets, etc 
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The pl unt of the Buffalo School Furniture 
Co. is conceded to be the largest and most 
complete for doing fine cabinet work in 
Buffalo, and is excelled by but few, if any, es 
tablishments of its class in the entire country. 
Its buildings and shops occupy several acres 


of floor space ind the hum of its many 
} 


machines indicates that a large business is 
being done in spite of the hard times. The 
company has been favorably known through 
out the width and length of the country for two 
decades for the excellence of its school furni 
ture, whi h is acknow ledged to be the best pro 
duced in America, and is the standard adopted 
by the most modern schools. The establish 
ment is now recognized as occupy 
ing the same place in regard to the 
sup rior class of its fine cabinet and 
bank work; and large and expensive 
orders are constantly being filled for 


leading office buildings and financial 
institutions in various cities. The 


City Bank and Hydraulic Bank of 
3uffalo have been furnished by this 
concern, and in these beautiful bank 
rooms may be seen good examples 


of the company's work in this line Fine cabi 


net work for residences is also one of its speci 


lties About 400 are emploved, and the com 
pany occupies extensive buildings devoted ex 


clusively business They “are well 
constructed pecial Va lapted for the rapid 


and economic 1 


ction the firm's speci 
alities. The President is O. S. Garretson: Vice 
president James M Hutchison ; 


John W. Cary, Jr., and Treasurer, E. C. Shafer 





Secretary 


(* The product of the Buttalo School Furniture Company is adopted as the standard in most of the modern schovois.”’} 


As typical of Buffalo's enormous lumber in 
terests no better illustration could be cited than 
the firm of G. Elias & Bro. It was established 
in 1881, and is at present the largest lumber 
establishment in Buffalo, and is well known 
throughout the entire country and abroad 
Their long dock and immense yards are located 





on the Buffalo River, one yard being devoted 
exclusively to white and Norway pine, shingles 
and lath. The hardwood yard, shown lower 
in the picture, covers fifteen acres, and running 
through it are the railroad switches of the Buf 
falo Creek R’y, a belt line connecting with 
every railroad entering the city. Lumber is 
here received and forwarded on their own 
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*G. Elias & Bro.’s immense lumber yards.” 


tracks all over the United States 
and Canada and to seaboard cities 
for shipment to England and Ger- 
many, where the firm enjoys a very 
large trade. It is said that in this 
yard is carried the largest and 
most varied and choicest collec 
tion of American woods that can 
be found concentrated at any one 
~ point in the United Siates. The 
plant includes two dry kilns, an immens¢e 
planing mill, and a 300 horse-power Corliss 
engine There are also over 600 linear feet of 
sheds in which are stored enormous quantities 
of dressed lumber The yard for local and 
other trade is ver heavily stocked with a great 
variety of lumber. Upwards of 100 men are 
constantly emploved by G. Elias & Bro., and it 
is. taken all in all, one of the most complet 


establishments of its kind in the country. 
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The great increase in labor saving devices the be changed by the operator The alignment is 
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past decade has practically revolutionized busi absolute, and is not effected by wear of pivots 
ness methods. ‘This is particularly true of the or other delicate parts. It will print in as 
typewriter, which is pow in almost universal good alignment on twenty sheets of manifold 
use. So greatly has the invention facilitated copy as upon a single sheet. No other machine 
the transaction of business that a Supreme will do this. It has a full key board — one key 
Court judge recently said that the courts of the for each charactet Phe action is even and 
country would be blocked were it not that the eusy, cach kev cle presses the same distance, the 
typewriter made it possible forthe judgestoread = touch is uniform. It is as nearly noiseless as a 
machine can ever be 
The } f is a novel feature of the 
Burns. It is raised, and at the same 
time turns so that the writing is brought 


into view; this is done by a downward 
motion of the hand, and is noiseless 

In general appearance the Burns is 
very similar to the Smith-Premier, and 
is finished entirely and very handsomely 
in black enamel and nickel 





operatives."’) 
so many more briefs and arguments, 
that wou.d be impossible if they were 
ali hand-written. Like the sewing ma 
chine, the typewriter can be said to have 
passed an evolution, and each new ma 
chine brought out improves on its pre 
decessors. This trueism is emph isized 


The Burus Typewriter Co. employ many 


in the new machine known as the ** Burns typ Prominently connected with the bicycle in- 
writer,” manufactured in Buffalo. It is a writ dustry is the Niagara Cycle Fittings Co., 
ing machine for professionals, and has com at Nos. 198 and 200 Terrace, opposite the City 
bined in it all the good features of the old ty pe Hall It was organized in the ¢ irly days of 
writers and many new and novel ones, making bicycle industry, in 1885, by its present pro- 
the new Burns superior in every respect to prietors, and incorporated in 1894. It employs 
any other made from 75 to 125 hands, and manufactures a line 


Almost any kind of a watch can be made to of finished and semi-finished parts of bicycles, 
keep good time for a few days. So almost. - 
any kind of a writing machine will show good 
results — for a short time, but they do not last. 
They get out of order easily, and after a few 
months’ wear the best of them write unevenly — 

out of alignment 

and must be sent 

out to be realigned 
at a considerable 
cost. In about five 
years the 
machine 
is Ww orn 
out and 
must be 
thrown 
away,and 
in addi 
tion to the orig 
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‘The Burns Typewriter.”’) 


inal cost there must be spent anywhere from ‘The Niagara Cycle Fittings Company's plant 
twenty-five to fifty dollars for repairs specialties being pedals, wrenches, spokes, nip 
The mechanical construction of the Burns ples, ete. They also handle the output of sev 
makes it indestructible. It is built entirely of — eral other factories in addition to their own, as 
steel and iron. All of the wearing points are jobbers. Nearly every bicycle factory in this 
hardened steel. The Burns uses steel type, and continent, large or small, draws at least a por 


prints seventy-six characters, and the type can — tion of its supplies from this establishment 
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The live-stock trade of Buffalo is enormous. 
The yearly receipts of live stock amount to 
about one hundred thousand carloads The 


‘The enormous plant of the Jacob Dol 
number of animals now handled yearly — 
cattle, horses, sheep and hogs is about nine 
millions, almost double the number handled in 














1883. Buffalo is the sec- 
ond largest live - stock 
market in the world, it is 
also the second largest 
cattle and hog market, 
the largest sheep market 
and one of the largest 
horse and mule markets. 

Some interesting computations that linger 
in the mind have been made concerning the 
traffic of the city If all the live stock re- 
ceived in one year at Buffalo were placed in 
a solid procession ten abreast, they would ex 
tend for 1,600 miles. The daily receipts would 
make a procession about five miles long and 
ten abreast 

The Jacob Dold Packing Co., the greatest 
institution of its kind in Buffalo, and one of 
the largest in the entire country, commenced 
business in 1850 on asmall scale, buying live 
stock, butchering them, and selling meat at 
wholesale until 1860, when it started a regular 
pork-packing business, with a capacity of 50 
hogs perday. Since then it has grown steadily 
and strongly from year to year until it now has 


three enormous and modern packing houses in 
operation: one in Buffalo, one in Kansas City, 
and one in Wichita, Kansas; the full capacity 





d Packing Company occupies five acres 


in the three houses being 5,000 hogs per day 
in winter and 4,000 in summer, and 600 cattle 
and 400 sheep, daily, all the vear around 
The business transacted last year amounted 
to over $10,000,000, This compat y are cur 
ing the best brand of smoked meats there 
is in the market, under the names of West 
phalia and Niagara They also manufacture 
the celebrated brand of Jacob Dold White Rose 
Lard, which is always clear, fresh and pure, 
and which cannot be excelled Canned meats 
of all kinds ar put up under the name of 
Buffalo Brand, which will speak for itself upon 
trial. It also puts on the market a fine variety 
of pickled goods, pigs’ feet, tripe, tongue; and 
le ee rare bits for which there 
S is great demand They 
sell barrel pork, lard, 
green and sweet pickled 
meats in full car lots or 
broken lots at the reg 
ular market price, and 
guarantee all goods to 





* A great number being killed daily 
be for what they are sold for. The plant is 
very extensive, covering over five acres. 








The Gerhard Lang Park Brewery is well 
known throughout all of Western New York 
and the country to the south and west of Buf- 
falo, and a considerable portion of its product 
is bottled for export trade. The brewery was 
established just a half a century ago by Mr 
Phillip Born, who was afterwards succeeded 
by Mr. Jacob Weppner, who conducted the 
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“The Gerhard Lang Brewery is well known 


business very successfully up to 1863, when Mr. 
Gerhard Lang assumed control, giving the enor- 
mous plant his name. Mr. Lang died in July, 
1892, and the business is now underthe excellent 
management of Mr. Edwin G. 8. Miller. Mr. 
Jacob Lang, son of Gerhard Lang, has recently 
returned to Buffalo from New York, where he 
graduated from Dr. Wyatt's School of Tech 
nical Brewing, and he is now associated with 
Mr. Millerin the active management of the 
brewery, bringing to 
the business practical 
and theoretical know] 
edge, which will tend 
to enable the company 
to keep up the excel 
lent standard which 
it has for years main- 
tained. The brewery 


occupies an entire 
block, bounded by 
Jefferson, Best, Ber- 


lin and Dodge streets, 
and its malthouse and 
brewery buildings are 
of the most modern 
description, and the 
equipment through 
out is thorough and 
complete. Its brew 
ery is the largest in 
Buffalo, and has an 
annual output of over 
150,000 barrels of 
lager ln er The le eT 
is made from selected Canadian barley and is 
always kept at the highest standard of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. All of the malt- 


ing is done on the premises, over a quarter of a 
million of bushels of malt being turned out an 
nually. 


The Gerhard Lang Park Brewery has 





branch depots in Boston, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington, and ships large amounts to Philadelphia 
and New York in special refrigerator cars. Mr. 
Edwin G. 8S. Miller, the active manager, is the 
son-in-law of the late Gerhard Lang, is a native 
Buffalonian, a director in a number of Butfalo’s 
financial institutions and is well known as a 
man of sound ability and thorough experience. 

Close application to 
business and a 
straight-forward 
method of doing busi 
account for the 
Ww hich has 
marked the career of 
Mr. William Simon, 
who, in October, 1894. 
became proprietor of 


ness 


SUCCESS 


the John Schusler 
Brewery The co 
cern is one of the old 


establishments ii 
Buffalo,and its annus 
output is the 
largest, aggregatin 

about 75.000 barrels. 
The business was es- 
tablished in 1852, and 
for very many 
years enjoyed an enviable re put ition for the 
purity of its product. Mr. Simon is an expert 
and scientific long experience, and 
has built up a large business of which he is 
justly proud The plant, Nos 27 to 167 
Emslie Street, is a very extensive one, occupy 

ing all the space from 689 to 709 Clinton 
Street, includes a main building 373x233 feet, 
and machinery of the most recent patterns 
The trade for the output of this favorite brew 


est 


; 
| 
second 


has 


brewer of 


The Schusler Brewery is one of the oldest in Buffalo.”’) 


ery is largely in Buffalo and the towns in the 
immediate neighborhood, and is energetically 
looked after by Mr. Simon, who devotes his 
entire time to the business interests of his 
brewery. He is, however, efficiently assisted 
by his son-in-law, Mr. Joseph G. Schaff 
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BuiTalo always has been noted as a center ol 
the printing trade in America. Almost the first 
good commercial printing in this country was 
produced here forty years ago, and to this day 
there are men in distant States who are proud 
to describe themselves as *‘old ButTalo print 
ers.” Phe name of Matthews has alw Lys been 
foremost in this art In 1855 the late J. N 
Matthews was the junior partner in the firm of 
A. M. Clapp & Co., who then owned the Buf 
falo Express and at the time of his death, six 
vears ago, he was the proprietor of the Buffalo 





[ rlimpse of one 
| general office 


Express, owner of 
the great Matthews 
Building here dé 
picted, and president of the Complete Art 
Printing Works of The Matthews-Northrup 
Co. From small beginnings the printing in 
dustry founded by him has grown until it now 
occupies thre quarters of the great block, 
extending 166 feet on each of two principal 
streets of the city, and containing in all over 
three acres of floor Space 

In lithography and show-printing Buffalo 
has also won a very high place, having estab 
lishments which rank amor largest 
and most famous in the cor but a 
great part of the city’s 
eminence in popular 
esteem for printing is 
still doubtless due t 
the fact that it has 
in the Matthews-Nor 
thrup establishment a 
concern which is 
unique in being self 
contained and com 
plete. Every variety 
of letter-press printing, 
both black and colored, 
and every sty le of en 
graving for printing are 
here found under one 
roof and one manage 
ment, together with a 
bindery of equal scope 
and <« omple teness 
There is no other establishment in the United 


i 
States where every requisite for the illustration 
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and production of the most elaborate books can 
be found 

The product of such an establishment is 
naturally spread all over the country. Custom 
ers are found for its fine printing in every 
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{* The great Matthews Building, containing in all over three acres of floor space."’} 


State of the Union, and the imprint of The 
Matthews-Northrup Co. is familiar to admirers 
of the beautiful everywhere. The concern is 
still controlled and managed Iyy the associates 
of its founder; his son, George E. Matthews, 
being the president During the last three 
years the growth of the business has been ex- 
tremely gratifying, the product being now 
double what it was five years ago. 

The glimpse of one half of the general office 
shown on this page, gives a slight idea of the 
magnitude and careful organization of the con- 
cern. In connection with The Express news 
paper, Which is owned by its president and its 


treasurer, the concern occupies a Counting-room 


having a frontage of 70 feet, and accommodat 
ing an ottice force of forty, The favorable 
impre ssion which this first glance gives the 
stranger, he finds amply justified, if it is his 
good fortune to become better ac quainte d with 
the inner workings of this great bee-hive. <A 


few steps back from the lobby, and he finds 
himself in the light and spacious press room of 


The Express, guzing upon the mammoth 
| 
a 


double supplement Hoe press, which each 
Sunday prints 12 or 14 pages of the 70,000 « 

more copies of the Illustrated Express. Then 
a few steps farther, and he is in a great press 


room where ten of the largest and finest cylir 
der presses made, are constantly at work on 
large editions of fine printing. In the farther 





corner of this room is the art perfecting press 
which prints every week 70,000 copies of the 
eight-page illustrated part, which makes the 
Sunday Express the handsomest illustrated 
newspaper in the world. On this floor alone 
the visitor has seen over a hundred thon- 
sand dollars’ worth of the finest of printing 

ing machinery. 

There are four 
other floors, 





j “ 
equally crowded with skilled workers and valu 
able machinery. It would take hours to visit 
them all, but the visitor would find it time 
well spent, for he would have seen one of the 
institutions of Buffalo, and one which by its 
completeness, its high character and its enter 
prise is worthily representative of the city 
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the past to the present 


It has 


kings and 
queens, prin- 
ces and po- 


9 tentates. 


It has 


“| been their & 


d 


children 


and wash-§ 
es the hands® 


A 


of all those 
“ 


who carry the} 
banner of civilization.# 


APPLSPALIIVIVIV 


For Toilet, Nursery and Bath. 


This great English Complexion Soap has been made 

for over ore hundred years and *t is better to-day than 

it ever was. It makes soft, white hands; bright, clear 
faces; clean, healthful skin. 


20 International Awards. 
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WRITERS IN THE MARCH FORUM. 


Mr. James H. Eckets (7he Business World vs. the Politicians), the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, is a close student of financial subjects and a frequent 
writer about them. 


SENATOR HENRY CaBot LopGE (Our Blundering Foreign Policy) born in 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1850, was graduated from Harvard College in 1871. He 
studied law at Harvard Law School, and was graduated in 1875, receiving the 
degree of LL.B. In 1876 he was admitted to the bar. He served two years asa 
member of the House of Representatives in the Massachusetts Legislature ; was 
elected to the Fiftieth, Fifty-first, and Fifty-second Congresses, and he was re- 
elected to the Fifty-third Congress asa Republican. In 1893 he was elected to 
the U. S. Senate. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE (What would I do with the Tariff if I were Czar ?), 
born in 1835 at Dunfermline, Scotland, removed to the United States in 1845, 
settling in Pennsylvania, where he became the principal owner of steel and iron 
works said to be the largest in the world. He is the author of “ An American 
Four-in-Hand in Britain,” “Round the World,” “Triumphant Democracy ; or, 
Fifty Years’ March of the Republic,” and he has been a frequent contributor to 
review literature. 


Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON (Charlotte Bronté’s Place in Literature), born in 
London in 1831, was educated at King’s College, London, and at Oxford, where 
in 1853 he was elected Fellow and tutor. He was admitted to the bar in 1858, 
and in 1877 was appointed Professor of Jurisprudence and International Law by 
the Council of Legal Education. He is the chief exponent of the Positivist 
school, is a critic of authority, and a great master of English prose. Among 
his works are, “ The Meaning of History,” “Social Statics,” “Order and Progress, ” 
and “Oliver Cromwell.” His present article is the sixth of a series in THE 
ForvuM entitled “Studies of the Great Victorian Writers.” 


Mr. HamILtTon W. MaBlE (The Two Eternal Types in Fiction) is one of the 
best known and most versatile writers and lecturers on literary subjects. He is 
the associate editor of “The Outlook,” and the author of a series of books on 
literary subjects: “My Study Fire,” “ Under the Trees,” “Short Studies in Litera- 
ture,” “Essays on Literary Interpretation,” “Norse Stories,” etc. Mr. Mabie’s 
review of “Marcella” in the April, 1894, number of THE Forum will be recalled. 


PROFESSOR EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN (Js the Income Tax Constitutional and 
Just ?), born in New York City, 1861, was graduated from Columbia College 
1879. He then went abroad and studied history and political science for three 
years in the universities of Berlin, Heidelberg, Geneva and Paris. On his return 
to America he attended the Columbia College Law School and School of Political 
Science, and received the degrees of LL.B and Ph.D., being called to the bar in 
1884. In 1885 he was appointed lecturer in economics at Columbia College, and 
in 1888 became professor of political economy and finance. Professor Seligman 
is one of the editors of the “ Political Science Quarterly,” and he is the author of 
the following works: “Railway Tariffs and the Interstate Commerce Law,” 





WRITERS IN THE MARCH FORUM. 


“Finance Statirs ics of the American Commonwealth,” “On the Shifting and In- 
cidence of Taxation,” “Progressive Taxation in Theory and Practice,” besides 
numerous contributions to American and foreign scientific journals. 


PROFESSOR FRANK W. BLACKMAR (Two Examples of Successful Profit-Shar- 
ing) is a native of Pennsylvania and is 40 years of age. He was educated at the 
University of the Pacific, where he was for four years professor of mathematics, 
and at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, where he was afterward instructor 
and fellow in history and politics. In 1889, he became the professor of history 
and sociology in the Kansas State University, which position he still holds. He 
is the author of “ Federal and State Aid to Higher Education,” “Spanish Insti- 
tutions in the Southwest,” “Spanish Colonization in the Southwest,” and also of 
numerous papers on history, education, and sociology ; besides having contributed 
largely to the university-extension movement in the West. The present article 
is the result of an investigation made by Mr. Blackmar especially for THE Forum 


Mr. HeNryY Hout (The Social Discontent) was born in Baltimore in 1840 
and is adescendant from one of the early settlers of Connecticut. He was gradu- 
ated from Yale College and the Columbia Law School, but he never practised 
law. In 1863 he began his career as a publisher with the late G. P. Putnam; 
and he has now for many years been the head of the publishing firm of Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. His business pursuits have not been unfriendly to a taste for 
philosophical and social studies, and he has of late years been able to allow him- 
self considerable leisure tor them. Through the New York University Settle- 
ment Society, of which he is chairman, he has taken an active part in what he 
believes to be the only visible solution of the pressing political and social prob- 
lems,—the increase of intelligence and productive power among the less fortunate 
classes. Mr. Holt’s literary and philosophic studies cover a wide range, as his 
essays show. Among other articles from his pen which the readers of THE 
ForvuM will recall are: “The Recoil of Piracy,” in the number for March, 1888; 
“Our International Copyright Law,” June, 1891; “Punishment of Anarchists 
and Others,” August, 1894. Mr. Holt is conspicuous among the American pub- 
lishers who by their studies have kept and added to the better traditions of their 
craft, and are themselves thorough students and producers of literature. 


Mr. Jacos A. Rus (The Tenement the Real Problem of Civilization) was 
born in Denmark in 1849, and was educated in the old Latin School of Ribe, in 
Denmark, where his father was a master. He came to this country in 1869, 
worked for several years at whatever came to hand, and eventually became a re- 
porter for a news agency. Since 1878 he has been actively engaged in journal- 
ism in New York city. His work gave him material for his magazine articles 
on the poor in New York which formed the bases of his two books, “How the 
Other Half Lives” and “The Children of the Poor.” During the past few years 
he has lectured frequently on the subject of poverty, and he is perhaps the best- 
informed man on his special group of subjects in New York. 


Dr. B. G. NortHrop (The Work of Village-Improvement Societies), born in 
Kent, Connecticut, 1817, graduated from Yale Theological Seminary, and was 
for nearly eleven years ageut of the Massachusetts board of education. He then 
became secretary of the Connecticut board of education, which position he held 
for sixteen years. Dr. Northrop has for years devoted his time to the organiza- 
tion of Village-Improvement Societies, lecturing on this and kindred subjects 
all over the country. He is also the originator of “ Arbor Day in schools,” which 
has been adopted by nearly all the States. Dr. Northrop is the author of “ Educa- 
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WRITERS IN THE MARCH FORUM. 


tion Abroad, ” “ Lessons from European Schools,” and “ Tree- Planting and Forestry 
in Europe.” 


Dr. L. Emmetr Hout (The Antitoxine Treatment of Diphtheria), born in 
1855, has been practising medicine for fifteen years, and he is a specialist in the 
diseases of children. He is professor of diseases of children at the New York 
Polyclinic ; attending physician to the Babies’ and the Nursery and Child’s Hos- 
pitals ; and consulting physician to the New York Infant Asylum. Dr. Holt has 
contributed largely to medical journals on topics connected with the diseases 
of children. 


Mr. JOHN GILMER SPEED (A Week in New York Theatres), born in Kentucky 
in 1853, was educated as a civil engineer. In 1877 hé became a writer for the 
“New York World,” of which paper he was managing editor from 1879 to 1883. 
He was secretary of the American Exhibition in London from 1884 to 1887, and 
editor of the “American Magazine” in 1888 and 1889. He is the author of a 
“ Life of Keats” and editor of “ Keats’ Letters and Poems.” 


A Late Breakfast 


is often caused by a late milkman. No cream for the coffee or oatmeal has 
delayed many a morning meal. Keep a supply of Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream in the house, and avoid such annoyances. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she eried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 






ADVER TISER-() 
A Great Singer Pp k 9 
spends years in study and oe, before ac er S 


reaching the point that satisfies the demands of 
the public. We have spent years of hard work 

and many thousands of dollars in perfecting a : Oap 

‘The TT Is more than a pure, bland, luxuri- 

V ERET ant cleanser: it is antiseptic, emol- 

DILANO 


until a point has been reached where all de- 
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lient, and curative. It fortifies the 
' oa - skin in health, soothes it in irritate 

mands made upon it are fully satisfied. It is 2 tated 
the only Piano made which has, in addition to conditions, and is a constant protec- 
all new and desirable improvements, the won- 

derful tion against contagion. 


Plectra=-phone Physicians have been using and 
attachment, enabling the performer to produce prescribing this soap for nearly a 
at will the beautiful and popular effects of the ie 


mandolin, guitar, harp and zither. Call upon quarter century. 


your local dealer for information and if he can- * 
not supply it write to us about it. It's **A Luxury for Bath and 
The John Church Company, 


Shampoo.” —J/edical Standard. 


Everett House a eo 


B. L. I. Bates 






re WE WiLL SEND ON RECEIPT 

oe OF 10* A SAMPIETO 
> ANY ADDRESS. PRIGES 
OF GOLDEN SCEPTRE, 
1b #1.30, 4 'b 40¢ts 


POSTAGE PAID. 
CaraLocue Ali 


i - SURBRUG, cag 





An established house under new management. 


Thoroughly renovated, perfect sanitation, and all 
modern improvements. An hotel of excellent cuisine, 
superior service, and quiet homelike comfort. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


dts situation and exposure make it delight/ul at all seasons | 
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Mount Vernon — 


At times we all need a stimulant, either to restore strength 
aiter illness, to ward off the effects of chill or cold, and to 
tone up the system, when by too close attention to business, 
exposure or other causes, the vitality is below par. 

The kind and quality of the stimulant to be so used is 
of much importance. 

Our best physicians prescribe, for our climate, American 
whiskey, and those who have made an exhaustive study of 
the subject pronounce whiskey made from rye the best for 
medical use, as not possessing the heating effects of Bour- 
bon or other whiskeys made from all or part corn. 

Naturally the inquiry comes: ‘‘ What brand and in what 
shape can a rye whiskey be obtained that the physician or 
consumer may feel it strictly pure and reliable?” Upon thor- 
ough investigation the 


Mount Vernon Pure Rye Whiskey, 


bottled at the distillery with an absolutely satisfactory guarantee of purity and original 
condition, will be found to answer this inquiry. 

The distillery bottling may be known by its square shaped bottle bearing the guarantee 
label of purity 


SPRING HUMORS cjentific 
Skin Eruptions, 


Pimples, Blotches, Suspenders 


all Facial Blemishes, 4 pnch needed 


cured by Reform. 
Skilled Specialists —_ perpct contort to the Weaver. 


’Popular for full dress wear 


JOHN H. WOODBURY [because they cannot crease 


U 5) the shirt bosom and the 
= 2 Dermatological Institute, straps are never secu. 


127 W. 42d STREET, NEW YorK.| NO dragging on the shoulders. 


The trousers keep their shape because they are 

BRANCH OFFICES: never pulled up from the shoe and there is no 

11 Winter Street, Boston. 1218 Walnut St., Philadelphia, | Strain on the bands. No sewed joints to come 
Champlain Bld'g, Chicago. Union Trust Bid’g, St. Louis. | apart. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treatment of The scientific principle of the pulley acting on 
the Skin, Scalp, and Complexion, Nervous and Blood Diseases, | the cord insures perfect freedom of movement in 
Eczema, Moles, Warts, Freckles, Superfiuous Hair, Birthmarks, | . re 
Moth, lan, Pimples, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Blackheads, Barber's a position. 

Itch, Facial Development, etc., etc. Over 3,000 diseases and im- oO wear them is to like them. 
perfections of the skin treated by regular registered physicians, On sale by all first-class dealers or sent by mail on receipt of 


who adapt the treatment to the individual conditions. Call or | price, soc., 75C-, $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00, post-paid, State height 
send ro cents for 150-page book on skin and scalp affections ; sent | and weight. 
sealed to any address; with it you will get free a sample of 


Woodbury’'s Facial Soap for the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER C0, (Lim.), BUFFALO, N.Y, 
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ORVM. ADVERTISER~{5 


MEDICAL and other SCIENTIFIC REPORTS 


OF TWO CONTINENTS ON 


VINOLIA SOAP. 


American Medical Journal Reports. 





TT EDO MEDICAL and SURGICAL REPORTER 
on VINOLIA SOAP 
Totepo Mr L AND SurGicaL Rerorver reports 
**Vinolia Soap is as different from the other high- 
priced soaps as black is from white.’ 
‘ Picasa MEDICAL JOURNAL on 
4 VINOLIA SOAP 
the Cotumaus Mepicat Journat reports:—** It is 
pleasantly scented, and beneficial to the skin 





- LOUIS CLINIQUE on VINOLIA SOAP 


rhe Str. Lovis Ciinigue reports:—** Vinolia Soap 
is a neutral soap, free from sugar and chemicals. It 
should become generally adopted by the people as well 
as the protession 


N EW REMEDIES on VINOLIA SOAP, 


New Remepies reports:—* Vinolia Soap is excellent 
and elegant, producing a soft skin. Altogether a 
Toilet Soap hard to surpass,” 


i XAS COURIER RECORD OF MEDICINE on 
VINOLIA SOAP 
The Texas Courter Recorp or Mebicine reports: 
** Vinolia Soap is not to be excelled.” 





English Medical and General Reports. 


| ANCET on VINOLIA SOAP 


The LANceT reports 


nd ar rt 
and an article 


‘No free alkali, odor delicate, 
of excellent quality.’ 


—" AL GAZETTE on VINOLIA 
SOAP 

The Hosprrat Gazetre reports:—* It is bland and 

nirritating even to the most delicate skins For toilet 


purposes we have er seen it surpassed,” 


— riSH AND COLONIAL DRUGGIST on 
VINOLIA SOAP. 
lhe Bririsu anp CoLontat Drucoist reports “The 
acme of excellence in the soap-maker’s art The deli- 
cacy of perfume, and the sensation of softness pro- 
duced on the skin, are quite characteristic.” 


nese MEDICAL JOURNAL on VINOLIA 


SOAP 
The British Mepicat Journat reports:—"* It is de- 
void of free caustic alkali, and free from adulterants, 


Of unquestionable excellence, and much in favor with 


the profession 


p® ACTICKE on VINOLIA USE aes RT CIRCULAR on 
SOAP. 6 = 4 VINOLIA SOAP 
PRACTICE reports:—‘* We do not be- Vinolia Soap The Court Crrcutar reports :—"Vin- 
lieve a more emollient, unaggressive, lia Soap is prepared by a special 
and delicately perfumed soap exists scientific process, and contains extra 


When once used it will thereafter be 
regarded as an indispensable requisite 


DELICATE, 


cream instead of free soda and potash, 
which are so injurious to the skin and 


to one’s toilet SENSITIVE hair 
SKINS. - —_— somerset 
M'! DICAL WORI > 2 :; , 20, 25, 35, and 8< tins BABY on VINOLIA Pp 
INO A SOAP > ms . 7 SO ; 
The Mepicat Wor tp reports:—** The cents per tablet. The Basy reports:—“ It recommends 


*Vinolia’ Balsamic (Medical) Soap 
is especially suited for medical, while for ordinary toilet 
use the ‘ Vinolia’ Otto of Rose Soap is exquisite.” 


| EHIGH VALLEY MEDICINE MAGAZINE on 

4 VINOLIA SOAP 
The Lenicnu Vattey Mepicat MAGAZINE reports 
* Vinolia Soap prevents the drying of the skin caused 
by soaps containing an excess of alkali 


7 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF SURGERY 
on VINOLIA SOAP 
The INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF SURGERY reports 


Vinolia Balsamic’ (Medical) Soap is especially use- 
ful in the treatment of eczema.” 


paciri MEDICAL JOURNAL on 

VINOLIA.SOAP 
The Pacific Mepicat Journa reports:—‘* We can 
recommend it as a delightful Toilet Soap which does 
not cause the skin and hair to shrivel.” 


B' FFALO MEDICAL JOURNAL on 
VINOLIA SOAP 


The BurrFato Mepicat AND SwurGicat JouRNAL re- 
ports :—** A superfatted pleasant Toilet Soap. Should 
be found in the Nursery, Lavatory, and Dressing- 
Room of every well-appointed house.’ 





itself with special force for the tender 
skins of infants. It does not dry, wrinkle, and harden 
the skin.’ 


TH QUEEN on VINOLIA 


SOAP. 
The Queen reports :—"“ Vinelia Soap is excellent from 
its purity. It lathers freely, and is very lasting.” 


7. HOSPITAL on VINOLIA 


SOAP 
‘Particularly suited for the 


The Hospirat reports 
nursery.” 


om MIST AND DRUGGIST on VINOLIA 
SOAP. 

The Cuemist anp Druccist reports:—*‘ An ideal 

soap delightfully perfumed.” 


HFA! TH on VINOLIA 
SOAP. 


HEALTH reports :—‘* Most elegant and safe of Toilet 
Soaps, producing an agreeable lather destitute of harsh 
alkalinity, and emollient in its nature.”’ 


~ANITARY RECORD on VINOLIA 
. SOAP. 
SaniTaRy Recorp report:—‘*It bears evidence of 
having been prepared with great care on a scientific 


basis. 


May be obtained of all leading druggists, or from THE CHAS. N. CRITTENTON CO. 
(Sole Agents for the United States), 115 Fulton Street, New York. 
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) : ie NO AMATEUR 
1 
| Picture Taking is Easy | PHOTOGRAPHER. ) 
as fh fr é 7 however familiar with the art, can fully real- 
| ize all its possibilities and charm, till he 


I eee ee ee Serer |. oars what can 20 easily be accomplished by 

o\ Uy Eg SREY |the use of the wonderfully simple, perfectly 

sure, and always satisfactory /wo-pound . 
An illustrated manual, 

free with every instrument, | Pp REMO 
tells all about making the CASIERA. 
exposures and how to “do 
the rest” but, of course “we 
do the rest” when you 
prefer. 


A 60 page, illustrated catalogue, telling all about 
Kodaks and Kodets, free for the asking. 


EASTTIIAN KODAK CO. 
8 $6.00 10 $100.00, § Rochester, N. Y. 





Subjects ranging all the way 











Thoroughly practical, 
handsomely finished, 
up-to-date, and inexpen 
sive. Samples of the 
work, technical descrip- 
tion, and prices on appli- 
cation to the 


Rochester Optical Co., 
ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


ern 
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| It is Surprising How Cheap J 
- A. | Those two-pound packages of Quaker Oats are sold! Cost little, if any, 4 
7 more than oatmeal—infinitely better. 


Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 
~ — w “4 a ¥ . - 7 / 4 . > Aa 4 
y ~ - 4 





WE All you have guessed about life | 

insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
Pexn Mutua LIFE, 921-35 

AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 


cOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES. 


Greatest offer. Now’s your time to get or, 
ders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees and 
Baking Powder, and secure a beautiful | 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din- | 
ner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set 
Watch, Brass Lamp, Caster, or Webster's Dictionary. For par- 
ticulars address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P. O, Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York 


D.NEEDHAM'S SONS, 















B Y comparison, our ’95 Models 
are distinctly recognized as 


Inter-Ocean Building, 
Cor. Madison and Dearborn 
Streets, CHICAGO, 

Red Clover Blossoms, 
and Fivip axp Sou Extaacts oF 
Taz Kiosseus. The BEST BLOOD 
Pusivizgknown, Cures Cancer, 
Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Eczema, 
Kheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 


Leaders. :: Experienced riders will 
thoroughly appreciate the many im- 
provements, exclusively Remington, 
used in their construction. 


Headache, Constipations, Piles, 
Whooping Cough and all BLOOD 
DISEASES. Send for circular, 
Mention this paper. 


PRICES, $100. $90. $75. $50. 








SEND FOR HA? MELY ILLUSTRATED 
F Ivin FULL PARTI LARS 


| The Globe Filing System | a | 
is the most perfect REMINGTON ARMS CO. | 


ever devised for the 
Systematic Filing of Papers | ei SERNNS Doneceny, New York. 


lilustrated and descriptive catalogue-free. 


THE GLOBE Cco., Protect your investment by buying a thor- 


42 Beaver St., N. Y. Cincinnati. | ay Sees whew. ee ss 
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“COLUMBIA J 
BICYCLES (: 


For all Models except Tandem. 


$150 For the Tandem. 


OLUMBIAS are the product of the oldest and best equipped bicycle factory in 

vs existence, and are the result of eighteen years’ successful striving to make the 

best bicycle in the world. 1895 Columbias are lighter, stronger, handsomer, 

more graceful than ever—ideal machines for the use of those who desire the 

best that’s made. Price, $100. Hartfords cost still less—$8o and $60 ($50 for boys’ 
and girls’ sizes). They are the equal of most higher priced makes, though. 


Columbia Catalogue, a work of art, free at any Columbia agency, or by maii for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
General Offices and Factories, HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 





Providence. Buffalo. 















CALCULI DISSOLVED 


By BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Spring No. 2. 


Dr. C. H. Davis, of Meriden, Conn., in the “New England Medical Monthly,” for July, 1890: 
“Mr. R. L. Roys, of this city, consulted me about two years ago fer Stone in the Bladder, from 
which he had been suffering tor a numberof years. On my suggestion he commenced the useof 
LI HIA WATER as he was very much opposed to operative interference. 
BUFFALO T After using the Water for a short time, disintegration to 
a certain extent took place and large quantities of stone were passed. For several days in succes- 
sion, he pameles much as a teaspoonful of the debris, and at intervals fora censhiasnhie 


period he passed © quantities, and under the continued use of the Water, there was a constant 
passage of calculi Paoull untll he was entirely relieved of his trouble, 









“The shenamaats herervith sent is a correct re presentation, and exact size, of some of the largest 
specimens of Caiculi discharged by Mr. Roys. A chemical and microscopical examination showed 
thatthey are Uric Acid with a trace of the Oxalate of Lime. 

This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles $5.00 f.0.b- 
at the Springs. scriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
















A valuable book entitled **Secrets of the | By the use of a removable 
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Toilet ** containing new receipts, sent Free, Galvanized Ice Compartment 

explaining a new method of easily producing can be kept absolutely pure and 
TO an exquisite complexion without paint, pow- |} clean. The sanitary importance 

ders, or poisonous m pound j 1} of this feature (not found in other 

1 * I < compounds; rationa . ~g T 

od of casiag bli dle Gieeens, coring | refrigerators) cannot be overestima- 

ome : OF ge au ases, imf 8 ted. Lowest average temperature 

the form, et Many ladies made beautif with least consumption of ice 

by following directions contained in this » Packed with Mineral Wool. 


’ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
: GURNEY REFRIGERATOR CO., 
(Cut showing Removable Ice Box.) Fond du Lac, Wis. 






ONLY book. Address, with 2 cent stamp, Bordeaux 
8 Toilet Co., 132 Boylston St. 


, Boston, Mass. 
than all devicesin the world. H.A 


by every meth- 
STRATI N odofproducing | 
plates for let- 
ter-press printing. Prices lowest consistent 
with quality. Facilities and capacity unex- Wales, 659 Ashland Block, Chicago. 
celled. Send for samples and estimates. 
BENEDICT—ENCRAVER-—CHICACO. LEARN THE WATCH TRADE. «Engraving: 


—Catalogue Free. 


UP-TO-DATE TO-DATE CLOTHING | PARSONS INSTITUTE, Barker Ave., Peoria, Is. 


Sold direct to consu: tto consumers AT LOWEST PRICES 
ever before offered. Buy direct from im- 
porters 1 manufacturers. We ship 


anG 
WITH PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION, We by securing health and comfort. TOKOLOGY is 














Sound Dises are invisible, and 
comfortable. Relieve more cases of 















a 















save you from 30 to 50 per cent. A tailor a complete ladies’ guide in health and disease—a 
fit suit, $3.50. Fall or winter overcoats, book for every woman. The demand has been very 

3ovs’ . i 
$5.50. Boy combination Suits $2.18. great, but it is needed in every new home. It is al- 


FUR OVERCOATS A SPECIALTY. Send to-day 
forFREE mammoth catalog. address 

OXFORD MFC. CO, Clothing Dept, 1585 
344 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ready printed in Er , German, Swedish and Rus- 
sian. Everywhere i lowed by benedictions. Pre- 
paid $2.75. Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO.,277 Madison St., Chic. 


are tne ignest 
of All High Grades. 


. e 
PRICE, $85.00 

Do not be misled by unscrupulous dealers Insist on having the best. 

Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the world, regardiess of price. Get our catalogue ‘'H'' free 


by mail, before buying. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A, 
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* RUST CoO. R 


234 FIFTH AVE., COR. 27TH ST. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 66 BROADAY, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL... ..- .- -.- §$1,000,000.00. 
DESIGNATED LEGAL DEPOSITORY. 
Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. 
Checks pass through N. Y. Clearing-house C 
Acts as Executor, Guardian or Administrator of Es- 
tates, and as Receiver, Kegistrar, Transfer and Finan- 
cial Agent for States, Railroads, and Corporations. 
Separate Department wits Special 
Facilities for Ladies. 
ROBERT MACLAY, President. 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, 2d Vice-President, 
FRED’K L. ELDRIDGE, Secretary. 
J. HENRY TOWNSEND, Ass’t Secretary. 








J. W. BOUGHTON, Phila., Pa., Largest Manufacturer 


PARQUET FLOORS 


Plain & ™ Ornamental. Thick and Thin. 
+ > > bo —~ 


anufacturer of 


oe ECYPTIAN 
+e and 





















MOORISH 

woeese' Fretwork 
and 

eo & oo oO > @ © > @ @ @ F CRILLES. 









ranches:—BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 
St., under 5th Ave. Hotel, N. Y., and 286 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
BOUGHTON & LINVILLE, 21 Tremont St., Boston. 
Send for book of designs. No charge for estimates. 





ARNICA TOOTH SOAP 


Insures beautiful pearly teeth, an aromatic 
breath and healthy mouth and gums. Abso- 
lutely no injury to enamel. No soapy taste. At 
~ all druggists or by mail 2% cents. Try it. 


Cc. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO. 


SENSE FOR 


“ADVERTISER~& 
, CRERUVUVERT VETIVAVVTGO 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush 


| 















Cures Headache, Neuralgia, Falling Hair, 

; Dandruff, and diseases of the scalp. 

Prices, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.50 and $3.00. 

Quality the same in ail; the price differs 

only according to size and power. 
AT ALL STORES, 

or sent, post-paid, on receipt of 

price, with 1o cents added for 

postage. A valuable book 

free on application. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 










NOT WIRES, Room 4, 
BUT PURE 846 Bway, New York 
BRISTLES. 


Quick sales, liberal pay. 


AGENTS WANTED. Satisfaction 2406 > 


FIGARO LICORICE, 


Imported from Spain. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


If you desire to try the finest 
Licorice ever imported into the 
U.S., send eight cents in 
stamps for 3 : 
Sticks and 
beautiful 
colored cal- 
endar. 















FIGARO IMPORTATION OF FICK, 
Union Square, N. ¥, 


CENT 


a 


and beauty too—everlasting silverware—elegant 
usefulness for everybody—just your address on a 
postal card, and our new silver booklet is yours. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., Union Square, New York, and Wallingford, Conn. 


Positively The Leading Pen. 





A Million in use. 


: Mention Forum, Ask dealers or send for catalogue. BLOOMSBURG, PA, 
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FORTY-SEYENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


-—OF THE- 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Co. of Philadelphia 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1894, less de- 
preciation . oe 2. 4 . $21,718,951 30 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR: 


For Premiums and Annuities $5,215,993 24 
For Interest, etc. . . . 1,186,253 70 $6,402,246 94 


$28,121,198 24 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death . $1,499,218 62 
Matured Endowments and 

Annuities = 
Surrendered Polic ies 
Premium Abatements 


190,842 82 
665,531 26 
750,281 02 
Total Paid 
Holders 
Added to Keserve, 
81,799,229 00 
Taxes Paid in Penna . 
Taxes in other States 
Salaries, Medical Fees, Office 
and Legal Expenses 
Con.missions to Agents and 


Policy- 
$3,105,873 72 


$88,843 34 
70,758 01 


188,724 99 


Rents . . 520,460 85 
Agency and other E xpenses 71,147 38 
Advertising, Printing and 
Supplies . a hy Ve ye 28,295 53 
Office Furniture, Mainten- 
ance of Building, ete. . . 22,933 <7 4,097,032 54 





Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1895, $24, 024, 165 65 


ASSETS. 


City Loans, Railroad and Water Bonds, 
Bank and Other Stocks 

Mortgages and Ground Rents (ist L iens) 

Premium Notes secured by Policies 

Loans on Collateral, Policy Loans, etc. 

Home Office and Real Estate bought to 
secure Loans .. 

Cash in Banks, Trust t Companies and on 
ORE. 4s) e ~ cae 2 270,557 82 


$7,117,788 05 
10,782,443 78 
769,011 63 
3,644,712 61 


1,439,650 76 





Net Ledger Assets . $24,024,165 65 | 


633,148 65 
303,345 70 | 
$2. ,960,660 00 


Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums 
Interest Due and Accrued, etc. ; 





Gross Assets, January 1, 1895, 


LIABILITIES. 


Death Claims arene * but 
awaiting proo 


‘ $128,440 00 
Reserve at 4 per cent to 





Re-insure Risks . . . 21,738,214 00 
Surplus on Unrepor ted Pol- 
icies, etc. . 78,150 38 


Surplus, 4 per ce nt. “basis 3.015.855 62 24.960.660 00 


New Business of the Year; 
9,208 Policies for ye Be o $22,122,114 00} 
Insurance Outstanding De | 
cember 31, 1894; 49,551 


Policies for 126,537.075 00 


EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. | 
HORATIO 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Sec’y and Treas’r. 

JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary, | 
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AETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY 1, 1895. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1895, - - - = $42,052,166.44 


| . eas. . 
Liabilities to Policy-holders, reserve 


35,500,063.21 


and all other claims, - - - 


Payments to  Policy-holders in 


Pas = 8 6» © 4,170,140.52 
Surplus as to Policy-holders, Jan. 

eS a oe 6,552,108.28 
| Premium receipts in 1894, - - - 4,984,804.01 
Interest receipts in, 1894, - - - 2,043,371.67 
Total receipts in 1894, - - - - 7,02 7,675.68 
Insurance in force Jan. 1, 1895, 

Life and Accident, - - - - 165,680,345.94 
Paid Policy-holders since organiza- 

tion, - - - - - - - = = = 90,587,687.45 


Hon. MORGAN G, BULKELEY, President. 
J. C. Wersster, Vice-President. 
J. L. ENGLIsH, Secretary. 
H. W. St. JoHNn, Actuary. 
G. W. RussELL, M.D., Medical Director. 
Jas. CAMPBELL, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


“TAD AND ME” 









The only way to tell 
whether you can write 
better with Tape.ia 
Pens is to try one. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples, 
20 styles, 10 cents, TADELLA PEN CO., 
74 Fifth Ave., New York, 


se a i es = 
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A Midtaious Record 


The frequent publication of figures showing the transactions of the 
Life Insurance Companies of this country has to some extent familiar- 
ized the public mind with the magnitude of the beneficent work they 
: have done. The following comprehensive statement is a revelation as to 
| what has been done by the greatest of all the companies, 


The Mutual Life of New York. 





















SINCE IT WAS ORGANIZED IN 1843 IT 

; Has received from its Policy-holders more than ° e ° ° 388 M ] . s I 0 N S 
Has collected for its Policy-holders more than . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 120 

, Has paid to its Policy-holders more than . . « «© «© « 9304 + OF 

a Has paid for its Policy-holders less than . ; . ° ° . 6 
And holds Invested for its Policy-holders more than . . ‘ ° 140 DOLLAR S. 


RICHARD A. [IcCURDY, President. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President. 


‘ ; 2 2.» in its relation to trade was first made 
- { The Science of Advertising manifest by whetenate druggists. 
; Barnes’ *‘ Plantation Bitters,” ) 


Helmboldt’s «‘ Buchu,” All made Fortunes for their Discoverers. 


Ayer’s ‘‘ Hair Restorer,’ 


: If you Cannot make a fortune, you Can “e your family from want after you are unable to care for them. 
By insuring your life in the old 


| Bay State Beneficiary Association 


OF WESTFIELD, MASS. 


We have representatives in nearly every prominent city in the 
Union, but will be glad to send you an interesting circular (de- 
scribing our plan) from the Home Office if you desire. It'sa Insurance in force, nearly $50,000,000 
very simple one, providing for all the desirable options, such as 


DIVIDENDS, CASH SURRENDER VALUES, Etc., Sash Reserve over - ~- $260,000 
and the cost ‘is low. F. E. LITCHFIELD, Secretary. 














LO Ls LPs 8 ee 
Every- 


’ where ac- 


knowledged the best. 
Uses the finest quality of 
Gold Pens. Perfect feeding of the ink. 
Ask your dealer for them, or send for 
illustrated priced catalogue, free on application. 
THE PARKER PEN CO., JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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Everybody who writes should have a Typewriter 
But everybody cannot afford the luxury of a standard 
hundred-dollar machine. 


The Edison-Mimeograph Typewriter Costs but 

It does work equal to the best ; is a heavy manifolder ; 
cuts perfect stencils for the Mimeograph ; writes half as 
fast again as the pen; is strong, durable and portable, 
and costs only one-fourth as much as standard machines. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, - CHICAGO. 
Brancn Depots: New York & Phila., Pa. 


C) THE FORUM” A DVER TISER-( 
The Edison 
Mimeograph Typewriter, 


The Only Practical Low-Priced Typewriter at a Price 
Commensurate with the Times. 


| 100 copies can be made. 





|20 Vesey Street, 


SIMPLEX 


=== PRINTER 


A new invention for duplicating 


copies of writings and drawings. 





simple, Cheap an and Effective. 


ENDORSED BY OVER 50,000 USERS. 


From an original, on ordinary with any pen, 


50 copies of typewriter manu- 
irculars and 


paper, 


script produced in 15 minutes. Send for « 


samples. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Lawton & Co., 


New York. 








It must be seen to be 


The No. 1 
(beside other) MEDALS 


The No. 4 Yost will hold the field for 1895. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Yost Writing Machine Company, 


For Perfection in Writing Machines 


SEE No. 4 YOST. 


All the old points of excellence retained and many practical 
improvements added. 


appreciated. 
and No. 2 


in ‘92 


Yosts have received FIVE GOLD 


and ‘93. 


61 Chambers St., New York, 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London, England. 





$15 BUYS A 





SELLS 





has all these qualities, 
without soiling fingers, lightness, etc., 


FIRST-CLASS TYPEWRITER $15 


High-priced typewriters have full ribbons, metal type, will manifold 


are durable and do good work. 


THE CHAMPION TYPEWRITER. 


ribbons changed 
but 


FOR $15, FULLY GUARANTEED. 


besides writing in sight, 


To Teachers, Clergymen and Sunday School Superintendents we will sell the 
Typewriter, together with the Champion Duplicator (worth $2.5: 
duplicate 100 copies, for $16, cc mplete. 


»), which will 


Send for illustrated circular. AGENTS 


Wantep Everywuere. 


Champion Suieersiter Co., 


291 Broadway, N. Y. 








IN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THE eae 
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DVERTISER~%& 
THE SIX ESSENTIAL POINTS sm. 


VISIBLE WRITING, DIRECT INKING, MANIFOLDING, 
SPEED, COMPACTNESS, DURABILITY, 


are COMBINED ONLY 


The Williams Standard Typewriter. 


‘The Williams was adopted by the British War Department after 
severe competitive test against the old-fashioned “ Lift up and peek”’ 
machines We have one contract for 3,000 machines 





WRIT ) CATALOGUE Ti 
THE WILLIAMS TY PEW RITER C0., 319 Bendéuee, New York. 
LONDON : - Cheapside MONTREAL : 200 Mountain Street. 





AN FRANCISCO : 400 Washington Street. 


——— 
ANY "TYPEWRITER 
We have machines of every make. A\. 
Guaranteed in p: rfect order or money i 
refunded. Seut anywhere with priv- a 
Sie ilege of examinatiou. a — —— 
| 
| 


TYPEWRITERS . Sa oat 
SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. l aorseeined advice given. All makes half-price. Shipped 
Write us before buying. Send for illus | anywhere for examination, Exchanging a Specialty. Monthly 


rue tree 





trated catalog of new and old machines, payments 


TY PEWRITE R HEADQUARTERS, 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, *"*chteaco | Ser Rieanes Peapet, Cgonge. 


Remingtons, - - - - $40.00 

ANGE: Caligraphs, - - - - $25.00 
. “ie Hammonds & Yost, - $30.00 
GEORGE A. HILL, Manacen. RENTALS $3.5 §0 to $6. 00 per MONTH. 
10 Barclay St., New York. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


The Densmore, | 


“The World’s Greatest Typewriter.” 









A New Departure 
in Typewriter 
Construction. 





If you want to know about the latest 
and best improvements in modern 
typewriters, send for descriptive circu- 
lar of 


: | The New No. 4 


Caligraph 





It has the mest conveniences and runs the easiest. It is the best that long experience, un- 
tiring energy and American integrity 


e 
: 
* 
® 
Other manufacturers acknowledge its superiority by | : paciay, Po ony 
imitating—but not equalling—its essential features. Front Release Key, Hard Rubber Fin- 
ger Wheel, and many other progress- 
e 
e 
§ 
e 


ive features, mark another period of 
Caligraph superiority. 


The U. S. War Department adopted it in 1893, and | 
has just renewed the contract. 


: Re E: Descriptive pamphlet, with opinions from such lead- 
ing meerns as the Carnegie Steel Company, who use 25 Dens- | 
more 


American Writing Machine Co., 
237 Broadway, New York. 


a Typewriter Co., 
202 Broadway, New York. | 















Hydraulic Passenger 
and Freight. 

Electric Passenger 
and Freight. 

Patent Steel Screw 
Belt Passenger and 
Freight. 

Patent Spur Gear 
Freight, Hand and 

SE Sidewalk. 


J 


~~ Y NEW YORK, 92 and 94 Liberty Street. 
e BOSTON, 53 State Street. 
DETROIT, Hedges Building. 
ATLANTA, CA , Inman Building. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1215 Filbert Street, 


—{ 
DESKS :FILES 
i z _ 
< a 

Automatic = 
SPENCERIAN — se Ree 

| J = ey | 

a= 

| -a— 
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STEEL PENS ae 


ARE THE BEST 


EXPERT WRITERS <<Go Seatiteenae) Nol 


We Equip 
OFFICES 
and 
SCHOOLS 
COMPLETE . ee. 


FACTORY PRICES TO USERS. 
| Send for Catalogue. E. H. STAFFORD Co., 


Mention Forum, Muskegon, Mich. 


J.B.COLT & CORN one 
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ENGROSSING 
ag Soo sy STATIONERS evervwnerc. 


Samples FREE on receipt of return postage, 2 cents 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO,,*'scar Sema" 





CRITERION AND PARABOLON 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


ARE THE BEST. 
—i OIL, LIME AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
"SEND FOR UE. 


OSVIIHD 
Tivs v1 68i 
131 POST ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 








ATALOG 


BOSTON.MASS. 
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MADE BY 
The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., :: Cincinnati, O. 
From Architects’ Designs, or from Original Drawings. Our work can be found in 


any State in the Union. Correspondence invited. raftsmen sent when necessary. 


Manufacturers. Established 1836. Capital, $1,000,000 


THE NEW MODEL 


Remington Typewriter 


More Permanent Alignment, 

Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
Lighter and Wider Carriage, 

Uniform and Easy Touch, 
Economical Ribbon Movement, 

Improved Paper Feed, 
Readily Adjustable Paper and Envelope 

Guides. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


MATCHLESS CONSTRUCTION. - UNEQUALLED DURABILITY. - UNRIVALLED SPEED. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 








) Ask for the 
NEW JAPANESE PERFUME 


MA‘'T-SU-KI1- “TA 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY C0O., 


of 177 New Bond Street, London, 


Have much pleasure in introducing to their American clientele 
their latest perfume 


MAT-SU-KI-TA. 


clr gw, er 
This delightful scent differs VA BAL, 


in odor from anything heret 
fore produced, and reminds one 
flowers of the South. 


iy of all the 
i 1 It has been called “* an incom 

arably delicious perfume."" We 
> feartify commend it to ail lov- 
' | ers of the celebrated 


Crab- Apple Blossoms } 


Crown Lavender Salts 
= so popular all over the world. 


Sold Everywhere. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR THE PRESS. 
Criticism, = Revision, = 


and all Work involved between Author 
and Publisher. 


The 


(WILLIAM A. Dresser, Director 
is authorized to refer to the following 
Well-Known Writers: 


William Dean Howells. 
Mrs. Louise C. Moulton 
Philip S. Moxom. D D 
Thomas Nelson Page 

A. D. F. Randolph [ /'«/'> 


Noah Brooks. 

Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Mrs. Margaret Deland. 

W tliam Elliot Griffis, D.D. 
RO. Flower [Zd. Arena) 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. Charles Dudley Tiabuer. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe Mary E. Wilkins. 
William Hayes Ward, D.D. J. A. 


[ Ed. Independent) [£d. Pioneer Press 


Many a manuscript fails of acceptance because it either lack 

per correction or revision, or bears a yet unknown signat 

snet offered te an exactly auitable publication Boch on 
lsher has his own peculiar requirements To know st 2 oor 


ons, to relieve authors of inconv venience and d isappointment, 
to obtain for them—through judicio US Criticism or revision —~ 

reputation and better remuneration, and thereby also 
supply editors and publishers with better manuscript, is the « his e 


f the Agency 
Send stamp for Circular to 


. WM. A. DRESSER, 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mention Tue Forum, 








Disposal, | 


HMutbors’ Agency 





RAPE TOMLREEONL 
- High Grade 
s Pianos ——_ § 


3 


cs 


03 


There are several. 

The Mason & HAMLIN is superior 
to all others. 

Owing to its patented construction 


a. 
2 ns it does not require one-quarter as much gx 
tuning as any other piano made. Sy 
Consequently, expense of keeping & 


is reduced to one-fourth that of any 
other. 


Acknowledged to contain “the % 
greatest improvements in piano con- be 
struction in half a century.” ah 

wv 

Tilustrated Catalogue and full Re 
particulars mailed on application. & 





Masons Hamline 


ZTE 





BOSTON. 5 

© Xe NEW YORK. CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 5 

SRL GEM 385 
» 6 ’ Stands for .- «- 


SLIDING 
SHUTTERS 


4 System of Window Shutters 
for Stability, Superiority, and Satis- 
faction, Surpasses all others. Seven 
hundred and Seventy Score Sold 
this Season. A Special and Suc 
Send Stamps, Six 
cents, for our new too page illustra- 
ted Catalogue, giving full details 
of the Hartman Patent Sliding 
Blinds, admitted to be the most 
» meritorious window ‘blind now on 
Sale Agents wanted 


No. 24 Lincoln Ave., 
CRESTLINE, Ohio, U.S.A 


» Hartman Sliding Blind Co. 
SVCVVVVVSSS SVEVVVSISVVGO 


Dr. Scott's Electric Belt $ 


cessful Success 


quickly cures Rheumatism, Gout, Liver and 
Kidney Trouble, Nervous De 
bility, Indigestion, and kindred 







complaints. 
Standard Belt, 36 power, - $ 


3- 
Sateen Belt, 66 power, . £ 
Satin Belt, 125 power, - 10. 


$38 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS, ? 
or sent, post-paid, on receipt of - $ 

\ with ro cents added for postage 
valuable book free on application. rat 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 
‘Room 4,846 Broadway, New York. 
Quick sales, 


AGENTS WANTED. eni.fon 
CVVVVVVVTVOTSETVTOVB 
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liberal pay 
guaranteed. 
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ABST MALT EXTRACT, THE “BEST” op 


TONIC, at the World’s Fair, in competition 














with the world, was declared supreme—un- it 
rivaled—the most perfect product of the i 
Brewer's Art. 


Flward. | 


Pabst Malt Extract, The ««Best’’ Tonic. 























This extract of malt is more of a medicinal product f 
than a beverage. The color, flavor and chemical analysis 3 
denote the exclusive use of Malt and Hops in its prepara- ad 
tion, besides a perfect system of brewing. It is character- , y 
ized for its palatability, and contains a very high percentage y 
of extractive matter, which makes it a good food product. { 8 
in the four principal constituents of perfection this prep- 






aration reaches tke maximum, as follows: 





Game rossme POINTS secente. 
15 Brilliancy, e ° o ° ° 15 
20 Flavor, . ° ° 20 
20 Commercial Importance 7 20 






45 Chemical Analysie, ° ‘ ° 45 


100 100 
Avucust Ro.tF, Individual Judge. 
CHrRisTiAN WAHL, Pres’t. Dept. Committee. 
Joun Boyp THacuar, Chairman Exec. Com. on 
Awards. 




















In convalescence, for sleeplessness, for the weak, “ Best” 
Tonic is incomparable. $2.50 per Dozen at Druggists. 


Write for five pretty little books, sent free. Men- 
tion this Publication. 


Address ** PABST-MILWAUKEE,” WIS. 
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ADVERTISER~{) 


Pond’s Extract 


is used by the QUEEN OF ROUMANIA, 
DUCHESS OF CUMBERLAND, PRINCESS OF WIED, 
and the best families of Europe and America- 


Cures RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
Sore THrRoat, CoLDs, CATARRH & PAIN. 
CHEAP SUBSTITUTES, MADE CRUDELY, DO NOT CURE. 


Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated” 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels ts the strongest safeguard against 


a: 
Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. EA 


S fr Fy 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weaken- 7 
ing tt. Permanently curing constipation 
and tts effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
Srom objectionable sub- 
stances. Physwians re- 
commend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. 
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Manufactured by 
California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in soc. and $x bottles, ~ 


. — eat 
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(J LHE FORUM 
Telegram from Russia: 


**SEND TO ANITCHKOFF PALACE, 
ST. PETERSBURC, IMMEDIATELY, 
ONE DOZEN VIN MARIANI, FOR 
HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY, EM- 
PRESS OF RUSSIA.’’ 


Ordered by the Court Physicians. 


LDVERTISER-( 

















THE NEW MODEL 
Remington 


ee Typewriter 


A subsequent letter, ordering a further sup 

ly of fifty bottles “Vin M Mariani,” states that 
fia I.M. the Empress of Russia has derived the 
greatest benefit from its use. 





** The Ideal Tonic Wine.” Surpasses other Remington 
models, and they have al- 
Fortifies, Nourishes and Stimulates wage eundied altar etlies 
the Body and Brain. writing-machine in 
; It restores Health, Strength, Energy ae " ee 
and Vitality. | Durability, Simplicity, ) 
; Avoid Substitutions. Ask for “ Vin Mariani”’ at al! Druggists Ss d a | 
For Descriptive Book with Portraits and testi- pee ’ and Con venience. ’ 
mony of noted Celebrities, write to ciateniaiiadinas 
MARIANI & CO., 62 W. 16th St., New Tort. Mlustrated Catalogues Sent on Application. 
Canteen. a . 





'WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


The Best . ses Srp Ye 


O page catalogue—free—describing Yy 
iness letters and we Business 


valuable de 








Furniture, 
are secured Filing 
by using Gabbiate, Etc 


THE aw The Globe Company,» 


FB a +e CINCINNATI. 



























oo 
Webster’s International 
Invaluable in Office, School, or Home. o ~ 
Sie fs aoaus te cone D ictionary 
it is the Standard of the U. 8S. Supreme Court, of the U. 


Government Printing Office, and of nearly all of the "Se Sasa 
It is warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools. 






A College President writes : **For ease with which the 
eye finds the wo~d sought, for accuracy of definition, for ef- 
fective methods in indicating pronunciation, for terse yet 
comprehensive statements of facts, and for practical use 
as a working dictionary, ‘Webster’s International’ excels 
any other single volume.” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


u@-Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 
ag7~Do not buy cheap photographic reprints of the W ebster of 1847. 











ye LHE FORVM ADVERTISER+~¢ 
} THE DENSMORE |SIMPLEX=>> 
t e World’s Greatest Typewriter. PRIN TER 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings and drawings. 
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A a ‘ 


pan and Effective. 


- 


‘Simple, Ch 


They like the Densmore because ENDORSED BY OVER 50,000 USERS. 
it is a quick machine—quick to put| area 
the paper in, quick to take it out, From an original, on ordinary paper, with any pen, 


| 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of typewriter manu- 
script produced in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and i 


quick to do the work—no time lost. 
7 sm samples. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





The other points of superiority shown, and unstinted | 
praise from famous concerns using the Densmore | 


quoted, in our free pamphlet. Lawton & Co., 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 202 Broadway, N.Y.| 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


Have You Seen the No. 4 Yost? 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO. 
The 1894 Model 


Does the most beautiful work. Has no superior. 

Is the easiest to keep in order. Wears the longest. 

ee Has all the new improvements. Unlimited speed. 

" Unexcelled for manifold work. Permanent alignment. 
* Catalogue sent on application. 
Yost Writing Machine Company, 
61 Chambers St., New York, 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London, England. 


| $15 BUYS. 4 FIRST-CLASS TYPEWRITER $15 


High-priced typewriters have full ribbons, metal type, will manifold, 
are durable and do good work, 


THE CHAMPION TYPEWRITER. 


| has all these qualities, besides writing in sight, ribbons changed 
without soiling fingers, lightness, etc., but 


SELLS FOR $15, FULLY GUARANTEED. 


{ To Teachers, Clergymen and Sunday School Superintendents we will sell the 
{ =m Typewriter, together with the Champion Duplicator (worth $2.50), which will 
f a = duplicate 100 copies, for $16, ccmplete. Send for illustrated circular. AGENTS 














Wantep EverRywHeEre. 


Champion Typewriter Co., 29! Broadway, N.Y: 


IN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THE Forum, 
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The Up-to-Date 


: Caligraph 
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The New No. 4 Caligraph with its im- 
proved features, is the foremost writing 
machine of to-day. 
Get descriptive circular telling all about 


American Writing Machine Co., 
237 Broadway, New York. 
SOAS ASB7 SM. SP SP SASS? 


BABDABDABDAD ABA BABA BAB ABABA BAAS 


it. 


SPS PSPS PSP SOO SOL PHSB 


wa 


HTON, Phila., Pa., Largest Manufacture 


PA Plain RQUET. F Thick and Thin. 
ECYPTIAN 
~~ = and 
am 
M3 ZN MOORISH 
tt tS wy va) ++ ++, Fretwork 


and 
ZEEZEXZEREZEEZEEZEEZ) CRILLES. 


Branches :— poveuTen s. _TERWILLIGE 
234 St., under 5 ve. Hote! and 256 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
BOUGHTON & LINVILLE, 201 Tremont St. Bose, 
Send for book of designs. No charge for estimates. 
Unprejudiced advice given. 


TYPEWRITERS.— All makes half- price. Ship- 


ped anywhere for examination. Exchanging a Special- 
ty. reer ayments. * 52-page cat. free. 


ofTEyRES | 45 Liberty Street, New York, 











DVERTISER~( 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


ARE THE wast 


FOR 
| EXPERT WRITERS 
| 





FOR 


ACCOUN- 















FOR 


Soo sy STATIONERS evervwueag. 
Samples FREE on receipt of return postage, 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO.,**nen°ronn®”: 


Remingtons, - - - - $40.00 
Caligraphs, - - - - $25.00 
“ig Hammonds & Yost, - $30.00 





GEORGE A. HILL, Mawacen. RENTALS $3.60 t0 $5.00 per MONTH 
10 Barclay Stay New York. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


| Set BARGAINS 





Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. Shipped 
anywhere for examination, Exchanging a Specialty, Monthly 
payments. -page catalogue free. 


TYPEW RITER HEADQUARTERS, 
186 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


avy TYPEWRITER 


We have machines of every make. 
Guaranteed in perfect order or money 
refunded. Sent anywhere with priv- 


l 
| ee ilege of examinatiou. 


TYPEWRITERS 
SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. 
z Write us before buying. Send for illus- 


trated catalog of new and old machines. 


| NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXGHANGE, 23, Ses Se 


Made by 


The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., 
Cincinnati, O., 


From Architects Designs, or from Original Drawings. 
any State in the Union. Correspondence invited. Draftsmen sent when necessary. 


Established 1836. 


Manufacturers 


Our work can be found in 


Capital, 1,000,000. 
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HE ORVM DVERTISER~ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


wip E. B. ANDREws, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown University. 2 vols, 12mo. With maps. $4.00 


* One of the best popu ilar general histories of America, if not the best. There is manifest an excellent sense of pr 
- rtion,”’—Zhe Advance. * It is heartily to be commended as sure to find and keepa place in the world of readers, and 
sure to delight and i nstruct them N.Y. ¢ we 


we a with emma, Letters of a Baritone. 


By Rev. C. H. Parkuurst, D.D. 12mo, $1.25. By FRANCIS WALKER. 12mo, $1.25. 

*An extraordinary v ume which rt e can afford t Ihese letters, written from Florence, not only give a 
leave unread. It isthe history of a great pe ithe life pleasing narrative of the experiences of a student of singing, 
ot a great city It is also the partia aut graphy { 4 but picture aiso wit h sym path y other phases of art life in 
remarkable mar It is finally a practical gu the prob Italy, and reveal many charming glimpses of the people 
lem of mur al reform.”— The Examine? themselves, their man $, customs, and ways of thought. 
Written by Himself. With Portr: 2 vols. 8vo, $5.00. 

\ singularly is es a y ] ha t she 1 € a »vraphical recollections 
w 1 has r aracterized as a stor ise of anecdotal literature and of aterials f the history of 
s But no other compuiat of persona iscences deserves so t whiy to be thus described as the 
light book here noticed.”’--M. W. Hazz NE, in the New York Sun 


Essays on Scandinavian Literature. | Churches and Castles 


By Prof. H. H. Bovesen. 12mo, $1.50 of Medizval France. 


Prof. Boyesen’s new book presents a careful and ex- By WALTER CRANSTON LARNED. With 24 illus 
haustive examination of Norwegian, Swedish and Danis! trations 12mo, $1.50. 
writers. f1 , the reader w obta not only a st The author has had tl happy idea of making a t 
kof t . . es ive among the cathedrals, chateaux, and fortresses of France 
: and of each he gives a nt« nical description, ad x 
I ‘ t personalities a with reminiscences of the stirring historical events of wh 


each was the 1 


“THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS OF THE FAR EAST. 


I'ravels and Studies in the British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese Colonies, Siberia, China, a. 


Korea, Siam, and Malaya. By HENRY NorMAN. With 6oillustrationsand 4 maps. 12mo, $4. 





The author spent nearly f« years inthe Far East, often under circumstances of difficulty that w li have been in- 
surn table ad e€ not possesse powerf credentials As a result he has been able to present a work r 
formation a terest His « t.in his own words, is to “try ar cast tl horoscope fthe Far East, mingling a $ 
and st j i at tistics, fancy and fact.” 

“THE “WORKS OF ROBERT weveiad ean 
He ga s leasure a hi gher and finer measure than any of te I aur and, { I d bear it 
i ey should all cease writing th that he should be gone out of our sight and hearing.’ Ann REW L. 


New Uniform Edition of the Following Volumes: 


Kidnapped. Illustrated, $1.50. Island Nights’ Entertainments. |\lustrated 

David Balfour. $1.50. $1.25. 

The Wrecker. Illustrated, $1.50. The Wrong Box. $1.25 

The Master of Ballantrae. \lustr ated, $1.5 Across the Plains. With Other Essays. $1.25. 

The Merry Men, and Other Tales d Dr. | Familiar Studies of Men and Books. $1.25. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. $1.25 Virginibus Puerisque. $1.25 

The Black Arrow. Illustrated, $1.25 Memories and Portraits. $1.25 

New Arabian Nights. $1.25 | Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin. $1.25. 

The Dynamiter. More New Arabian Nights. | A Foot-Note to History. Eight Years of Trouble 
With Mrs, Stevenson. $1.25. in Samoa. $1.50. 


12mo, in a box, $20.00. 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION OF MR. STEVENSON’S WORKS. 

Mr. Stevenson's complete works are now beingissuedin a handsome, uniform, collected edition called the 
EDINBURGH EDITION, limited to 1000 copies, printed on fine hand-made paper. The volumes 
have been carefully edited and revised, and classified acc ding r to subject. The edition sold only by sub- 
scription, Subscriptions taken only for complete set. A full descriptive circular sent to any address on 
application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


TL. 
4 Ae t, 16 vol. es 








HE ORVM 


Houghton, Mifflin &Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


As Others Saw ‘Him. 


A Retrospect. A.D. 54. 16mo, $1.25. 


A book of remarkable interest, written to show how the Jews 
of different classes, especially the ruling classes, were impressed 
by the words and works of Jesus, It purports to be written at 
Alexandria, about twenty-five years after the Crucifixion, by a 
Scribe who was in Jerusalem during the public life of Jesus, and 
was a member of the council which delivered him to death. The 
unique interest of the subject, the perfectly reverent spirit of the 
writer, and the literary charm, lend to the book a profound in- 
terest 


Out of the East. 


Reveries and Studies in New Japan. By LAFcapIo 
HEARN. Attractively printed, with artistic binding. 
16mo, $1.25 


Mr. Hearn’s fascinating “Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan'"’ has 





had a remarkable success, both in this country and in Great Brit 

ain, and is already in the third editior The two qualities which | 
st impress its readers are its ample and exact information and | 

he wonderful charm of its style These qualities characterize in 


equal degree this new book by Mr. Hearn, 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition for 
1895, carefully revised. A compact Itinerary of the 
British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and 
the Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, and Italy. 
With Maps, Plans, Money Tables, and whatever 


information tourists need. $1.50, #e/. 


1 miracle of nciseness, clearness, and accuracy.” 


The Daughters of the Revolution. 


By CHARLES CARLETON CorFIN, author of ‘* The 
Drum-Beat of the Nation,” etc. Illustrated. 
Svo, $1.50. 


(Crown 


Mr. Coffin, to whom we are indebted for several very inte 
olumes, has written a book in which, ona slight threac 


ance, he shows how much the women of the re voluti 








iod did to promote the cause of liberty; how strong, s¢ 
cing, and patriotic they were. His book is a historical r 
which the charm of the story is equalled by the variet/, fresh- 


1 validity of its historical information 


The Story of Christine Rochefort. 


By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE. _16mo, $1.75 


his novel, by a granddaughte 


r of Rufus Choate, is likely t 








attract mn attent t author's sake and the great 
terest of thes ect. Itis French in theme and characters. Anarch- 
s euds its cause in some of the conversations, and shows its de- | 
rac n the strikes it if es; and e plays an n- | 
s ‘ It is an interesting story, an »od deal more: 
und in view of the restlessness pervading the industrial world it is 





a very timely story, which may be commended to a wide reading 


The Continuity of Christian Thought. 


\ Study of Modern Theology in the Light of His- 
tory. By A. V. G. ALLEN, ?. Professor in the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge New | 
Edition, with anew Preface anda full Index. 12mo, 
gilt top, $2.00, 

A singularly noble book.—C’ristian Union, New York 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 





Dialogues, Speakers, for of School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free, 
T.S. DENISON, Pub ib. Chicago, Lib 


|| CAN 


| ready for work next month. 
| F- G, K. Anderson, Chestnut St., cor. Mulberry, Newark. N. J. 


DVERTISER+~( 


‘Thoughts on Religion. 








3y the late GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, edited by 
Charles Gore, Canon of Westminster. Price, 
cloth, $1.25 


The Gospel of Buddha. 


By PAuL Carus, 





Second Edition, cloth, $1.00, 
A Japanese translation, under the auspices of the 


Rev. Shaku Soyen, delegate to the World’s 


Parliament of Keligions, has been published 
in Japan. 


Popular Scientific Lectures. 














By Prof. ERNsT MACH, author of ‘THE ScIENCE 
OF MECHANI( rranslated by Thos. J. 


McCormack. 4 loth, gilt top, $1. r 


END FOR CATALO‘t b SPECIAL CIR 


The Open Court Publishing Company, 
No, 824 Dearborn Street. 


“I wish every re sading, conscientious, 
common-sense married man could have 
your Tokology in the very beginuing 

B of marital existence. Knowing what ( 


know now, I would gladly have wivea 





$50 for it nine years ag REV. GEO. BUCKLE. 
‘Baby came April 4. Needed no doctor; had none. 
No money could buy my book from me if I could net 

get another MRS. MINNIE STARK 
“| would not part with mine for ten times its cost.’ 

MR. A. W. CRIP?E 
ee is the complete ladies’ guide in health 
and disease Alice B. Stockham, M.D Sam ple pages 

free. Best terms toagents. /’repaid, $2 

ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO. 277 Madison St. Chicago. 




















ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 


MAILED FOR 10 


MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
You — pers SNAP 


THE 
KLIP ON 


pamphlets, and 





your papers 





ten seconds. Used 
by U.S, Govern- ment, N.Y. State 
I ary, Ya et $s per 10 
Sam ple rE. ma iled 7? Covers to order Pr t | 
Address H. H. BALLARD, 130, Pittsfield, Sinee. 








FASTER THAN SHORTHAND! 
(; S Anderson's Shorthand Type writer 

Ce A PRINTS A WORD AT ONE 

f 7 a STROKE! Price $2. It isa per- 

a 7 fect substitute for stenography, 

and hasalready taken its place in 

A amarante laa reat establishments 





in the country. You can learn at 
home without a teacher, no knowl 
edge of shorthand necessary Be- 


gin practice now and you will be 


OrFices: New YorK; AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND; BomBay, INDIA. 


STANDARD, REDUCED TO 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE 
Popucar Book Co., CHICAGO S 
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A New Book by the Right Hon. A. J]. BALFOUR, 


ongmans : : 
8 ’ The Foundations of Belief. 
Green, Being Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology 


. By the Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFour, M.P. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
** It is a book of so much philosophical and dialectical ability that were it the work of an 
e unheard-of writer it would make him an immediate reputation . ls extremely well written, 


in good, manly prose, without a bit of deliberate fine writing, but often rising with the eleva- 
tion of the thought to great dignity and beauty of expression Mr. Balfour has a remark- 


able gift for apt and striking illustration, and his illustrations have the quality of his mind 

CW oOo S l hey are as fresh as they are forcible. However we may feel about the course of Mr. Balfour's 
@® argument, and the conclusions to which he arrives, we must be very churlish if we do not 

enjoy his dialectic all the way along, and not only that, but many bright and telling passages 


which are wonderfully suggestive, even where they do not command our full assent At least we can so far agree with him 
as he agrees with Wordsworth's magic phrase, * We feel that we are greater than we know.’ And then, too, we must thank him not 
only for his fascinating book, but, in advance, for the lively and interesting discussion which it is certain to provoke.’’—Standard- 


om (Brooklyn) 





“This review of Mr. Balfour's book has been casua Indeed, it has been confined to a hasty outline of his discussion of 
zsthetics. It may, however, give the reader a hint of the sound thinking and clear reasoning to be found between the covers of 


* The Foundations of Belief.’ It is one of the most notable books of the year, and no one who aims to keep in touch with modern 
thought can afford to leave it unread Commercial Advertiser (New York) 


~~ Mr. Balfour has put great thoughts into burning words, and the range, as well as the profundity, of his argumentation 
will certainly provide abundance of matter for the digestion of the intellectual world for some time to come.’’—Manchester Courier. 








“This book, modestly termed ‘ Notes,’ is one of the chief contributions to philosophy made for many yearsin England. Mr 
Balfour has much to say of some modern controversies and fallacies which were on the way to oblivion even as he wrote But no 
fresher and keener examination of dominant systems of thought, no more luminous statement of objections dimly seen by many less 
acute than he, no more suggestive discussion of old, but ever new, problems, has appeared here for many years.’ Times (London) 


“ This vo 


> Ww be universally recognized as a most interesting and important contribution to the greatest controversy of the 
time 


y News (London 





Whatever may be the ultimate judgment on the value of the main argument which runs through the whole, every reader mus 
feel the charm and the force of the author's original and independent thought, and must be delighted with the frequent passages in 
which he has given it an expression so felicitous.’"—North British Datly Mail 





A MODERN PRIESTESS OF ISIS HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
(Madame Blavatsky). PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. 


By Samuet Rawson Garpiner, M.A., Hon, LL.D., Edinburgh 
Fellow of Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ Church, 





Abridged and Translated on Behalf of the Society for Psychical 


Research from the Russian of Vsevo_top SerRGyEevicn So.¢ etc, Vol. I., 1649-1651. With 14 Maps. 8vo, $7. 
vvorr. By Watter Lear, Litt.D With Appendices aa ; 
Crown 8vo, $2. Precision, lucidity, accuracy, are the qualities of Dr. Gar- 


diner’s style. ‘The impartiality, the judicial temper, wh 





tinguish Dr. Gardiner among historians, are conspicuous in this 


THE TEACHING OF THE VEDAS: new volume from its first page to its last Daily Neu 
Development of STUDIES IN AMERICAN EDUCATION, 


What Light Does it Throw on the Or nd 
n Mission, Madras 


Religion? By Maurice Puituires, | 
Crown 8vo, $1.75 





By Aveert Busunect Hart, Ph.D., of Harvard University, 
Author of ** Epoch Maps, * Introduction to the Study otf 
Federal Government,” etc, Crown, 8vo, $1.25 


THE ELEMENTS OF PATHOLOGICAL BY THE SAME AUTHO! 
g ; PRACTICAL ESSAYS 
HISTOLOGY. ON AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 
With Seeciat Rererence To Practica. Metruops. By Dr Crown 8vo, $1 
ANTON WeicnHse_pauM, Professor of Pathology in the Un 
versity of Vienna. Translated by W. R. Dawson. M.D. (Dub.) 
Demonstrator of Pathology inthe Royal College of Physicians 


fh 


A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION. 








aud Surgeons, Ireland; late Medical Traveling Prizeman of | By Epwarp CLopp, Author of ** The Childhood of the W 
Dublin University, ete With 221 Figures, partly in colors “ The Story of Creation,’ ¢ lilustrated. 16mo, 
a Chromo-lithographic Plate and 7 Photographic Plates. 8vo, buckram cloth, 60 cents 


THE EVOLUTION OF WHIST. 


By W. Pore, F.R.S., Author of “ The Theory of the Modern 


A HISTORY OF SPAIN. 


Earliest Times to the Death of Ferdinand the Catt Scientific Game of Whist.” 12mo, art linen, $1 


He. By Wisc, Raurt Burkey M.A. 2 vols So, $1059 | A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE PHYSI- 
BORDER BALLADS. sr entrat ping tear abla 


For the Use of Gardeners, or for Students of Horticulture and 








With an Introductory Essay by ANpDrew Lan nd r2 Etchings Agriculture. By Dr. Pau Soraver, Director of the Expe 
by C. O. Murray Quarto, cloth, gilt t mental Station at the Royal Pomological Institute in Proska 
(750 copies of this book have been printed, of whic 0 have (Silesia) lranslated by F. E, Weiss, B.S.C., F.L.S., Profes 

been secured for the United States.) sor of Botany at the Owens College, Manchester. W 
~ ' 2 a Illustrations, 8vo, $3.00 nef. 

A remarkable handsome quarto, containing some of the best 


‘popular’ poetry in existence. Each of the twelve ballads is 


illustrated with an etching by Mr. C. O. Murray, and there DUMAS’ LA POUDRE DE SOISSONS. 


$...an introduction by Mr. Andrew Lang Anybody may be | Edited, with Notes, by E. FE. M. Creax, B.A., Associate of 


glad to receive it as a gift.”’"—Nation. j Newnham College, Cambridge. 16mo, pp. 116, 40 cents met 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price by 


LONGIANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th Street, New York. 















CONE year ago, THE FORUM reduced its price from $5.00 to $3.00 a year, 
from 50 cents to 25 cents a copy. The result has demonstrated the wis- 
dom of that move, and bas elicited the heartiest tokens of practical appreciation 
from readers in every part of the world. The circulation of THE FORUM has 
‘so rapidly increased that it now reaches a much larger audience than any other 
Review in the world, and larger than all the other American Reviews combined. 


The numbers of THE FORUM are not made up far in advance of publication, 


by an artificial schedule; 


month to month it endeavors to present the most suggestive thought of the foremost 
writers and leaders of opinion. 

Among the larger subjects that will he discussed in early numbers, the fol- 
lowing announcements may now be made: 


EDUCATION. 


RELIGION. 


SOCIALISM, 


POLITICS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


SCIENCE. 


FINANCE. 


mee 


The constant aim of THE ForuM is to present the best literature of contem- 
poraneous activity in every important pursuit. THE Forum reaches a larger audience 
than any other non-illustrated publication, and more influential audience than any 
other publication of any class; and it is, in consequence, the channel for the most 
suggestive men to give forth their best utterances. 
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‘The forum 


THE UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS OF ITS PURPOSE TO BRING THE HIGHEST CLASS 
OF THOUGHTFUL LITERATURE WITHIN THE REACH OF THE MASSES. 


25 CENTS. 
































for its contents are determined by events. From 


During the coming year, there will appear a series of articles, each 
explaining the best school-work done in all the important depart- 
ments of teaching, in whatever school the best work in any depart- 
ment happens to be done. This series of articles, by a number of 
writers, is expected to be the most helpful of all the great volume of 
Educational Discussions published by THe Forum. 


he Rev. Wm. Bayarp Hate, whose original articles on the 
Religious Condition of Middleboro’ and Fall River (Mass.) have already 
appeared, is continuing his investigations in other cities for THe Forum. 


There willfappear a number of essays on Socialism, its Permissible 
Encroachments, its Hopes, and its Danger. Among the writers that 
may now be announced is Mr. WILLIAM Morais, the English poet. 


There is no important political development that THe Forum 
neglects. An early number will contain a review of the extraordinary 
phenomena of recent elections and their bearing on the future of parties. 


Following the interesting essay in this number by the late Mr. 


Pxitip GitBeRtT HAmERTON, will be others, similarly autobiographic, by 
other men of notable careers. 


The latest achievements in science, especially in applied science, 
will constantly be presented. 


Tue Forum will hereafter contain a financial article every month, 
wherein an effort will be made philosophically to sum up and to inter- 
pret the financial and commercial situation. 
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RAYMOND’S VACATION EXCURSIONS. | 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED 








in exchange for 


March Days! 


March, the month of discomfort to so many 
persons in the North, brings usually de- 
lightful weather no further South than 


OLD POINT COMFORT or VIRGINIA BEACH. 


Escape easy and inexpensive by 
the luxurious new steamers of the 


Old Dominion Line. 






BrYouD THe ROCKIES 


Parties will leave New York in ~peaete Pullman Ves- | 

tibuled Trains + tag Dining Cars, for Magnificent Sight- 

Seeing Tours, as follow 

No.1. A 78 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, California, 
the Pacific N rthwest, Alaska, Montana, and the Yellowstone 
National Park 

No, 2. A 65 Days’ Trip, the same as No. 1, omitting Alaska, 





a _ A 52 Neva tor St Cod. New Mexico, Arizona, |’ Most timely are the $16 and $17 excursions from 
alifornia, vat a, tah, and olorad 
Th entendien- Wallac maner ten oiaiie ereeieithiin ddiite: atihacs New York, all expenses paid, including 1%4 days’ 


stay at the Hygeia or Princess Anne Hotel. Side 
trips to many interesting points, and return trip 
by rail, if desired. 


Full particulars gladly furnished by 
W.L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres, and Traffic Mgr., 
Pier 26, North River, New York. 


No. 4. a 46 Days’ Trip across the Continent and to Alaska, 
tward by ~s Canadian Pacific Railroad, and homeward 
through the vstone National Park 
Teurs te oe pe, Hawalian Islands, China and Japan. | 
inde pe ate nt Railroad and Steamship Tickets to nm points. 
te ale 
| 
| 


r RA ive book, mentioning the particular tour desired 
YMOND & WHITCOMB. 
31 East Fourte ae St., Lincoln Bldg oa on Sq. New York 
29) 6 w ashington St , Boston, Mas 
20 South 10th St., "Philadelphia, Pa. 











Can each be found 
in the 






SSS BEST ROUTE 


NORTHERN |/ , 
PACIFIC | BETWEEN 


country. De- 


troitand CHICAGO, 
Battle 
Lakes in 


Minne _ INDIANAPOLIS, 


sota; Yellowstone Park; 
Lake Pend d'Oreille in 


LAKES QOiGiSviostenssreataryour 4 | ~CINCINNATI, 
disposal. For - Coates } 
will send an Illustrate 
PLAINS men ere pe LOUISVILLE, 
plac es 


RIVERS Cas. S FEE, } ::AND:: 
| THE SOUTH. 





Gen. Pass. Agt 


PARKS N.P.R. R., 7 


J 
— ake e 
ST. PAUL, 


HUNTING _ ieee REED, 
FISH ING Gon’t Passenger Agent. 


CHICAGO. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


| 232 Clark Street, Chicago. 








| UPTHE HUDSON BY DAYLIGHT 


yt ON A 






New York 
Central 


Flyer 


A noted traveler has said that 
“The trip between New York and 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls by the 
New York Central, is beyond doubt the 
finest one-day railroad ride in the world.” 

The Empire State Express — fastest 
° train in the world—and eight other New 


ya York Central trains make this run every day. 
a - s 
cr 
rox 


For a copy of the ‘Luxury of Modern Railway Travel” send two 
2-cent stamts to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 





Built to 
Satisfy.. 


Our Folding Kodaks are 


The ? of $ 


There is no camera “just as good 











as good as cameras can 
be made. We don’t build them to compete with cheap 
goods, but for customers who want the best instrument that 
brains, experience and capital can produce. They embody 
every practical improvement ; and are the best all the way 
through—best lenses, best shutter, best material, best workman- 
ship—best everything. They are built to satisfy. Our 
catalogue describes them minutely—postal gets it. 


as the Folding Kodak,” but there's 
a next best—the Folding Kodet. 





Not expensive, but up to date for all that. Simpler in 
construction than the Kodaks, but splendidly made and 
finished, and fitted with high grade lenses. Adapted to 
roll film or glass plates—just the thing for those who 
want a practical instrument at low price. The 4x 5 Kodets 
list from $10.00 to $20.00 and the 5x7 from $22.00 to 
$48.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


apats a “KODE 18 h N.Y 
KODAKS and ester an 
$6.00 to $100.00, wae om 


Catalogue Free. 










































«-+ALSO TO... 


SPITZBERGEN 


Hamburg-American Line’s 
Twin-Screw Express Steamers. 


HE tour of Norway and the North Cape of 
7 Europe offers a series of unrivalled attractions, 
which include every variety of Alpine and 
coast scenery and present the wildest and most beau- 
tiful effects. The canyon-like inlets from the sea— 
fjords in Norwegian—spread inland like the branches of a tree and are bounded by lofty and precipitous moun- 
tains, while at places there are stretches of flat and well-cultivated banks, which present a smiling and picturesque 
contrast to the forest of the rising slopes and the glistening snow of the higher mountains in the background. Most 
of these fjords are navigable and the traveller may enjoy their beautiful scenery in comfort from the deck of the 
steamer, which takes him past precipitous cliffs nearly a mile in height, to view mighty glaciers and thundering 
waterfalls. Passengers may leave New York by the twin-screw express steamers : 
AUGUSTA-VICTORIA sailing from NEW YORK, June 8th, due in HAMBURG, June 16th. 
COLUMBIA - - = June 20th, ‘‘ = June 28th. 
NORMANNIA “ - July 6th, ” = July 14th. 
The cruise to the ‘‘ Nordland” begins at Hamburg, and the following two itineraries have been arranged. 
By steamer : 


Hameurc-American Line’s Twin-Screw Express STEAMERS. 


AUGUSTA-VICTORIA from Hamburg, June 29th. 


NORMANNIA, = > July 20th. 
From Hamburg to the Hardanger Fjord, into the Serfjord, up to its head at Odde. This fjord is 
justly celebrated for the beauty and grandeur of its scenery. The next visit is to Molde, a quaint town. Thence 


to the noble Romsdalsfjord, as far as Veblungsnaes, surrounded by snow-clad giants rising to nearly 6,000 
feet. Trondhjem, the cradle of the kingdom of Norway, is next visited, and from here the steamer proceeds 
direct to the North Cape of Europe, where the arctic regions begin. Here the unique spectacle of the northern 
sun shining at midnight will be witnessed. The steamer now turns south again and touches at Hammerfest, 
the northernmost town in the world, and at Tromsoe, a busy little trading place, containing a Lapp encampment. 
The next visit is to the Lofoten Islands, famous for their scenery; the steamer first enters the Raftsund, the 
grandest of the Lofoten Straits, and lands at Digermulen, affording perhaps the most superb view in the whole 
Nordland. Leaving the Lofoten the steamer sails through the magnificent Vestfjord, and proceeds to the 
Storfjord, into the Sunelusfjord and to the Geirangerfjord up to its head at Marok. These fjords offer a 
succession of glorious views of mountains, glaciers and waterfalls. Before leaving the Storfjord a visit is paid to 
the Joerundfjord. The steamer now puts to sea again and after a short run reaches the Sognefjord, with its 
branches, the Aurlandsfjord and the Naerafjord, surrounded by towering mountains snow-clad even in the 
midst of summer. The steamer stops at Gudvangen, which lies in so confined a situation that the sun’s rays 
never reach it during the whole winter. Passengers may leave the steamer here, and take the magnificent drive 
through the Naeredal, over the Stalheimsklev to Vossevangen ; whence a short railway ride will take them to 
the old Hanseatic town of Bergen, where they again board their steamer and return to Hamburg. 

The midnight sun being visible at the North Cape only until July 30th, the cruise by the Normannia will be 
extended about 400 miles further north to Spitzbergen, a group of islands lying between 76° 30’ and 80° 30’ 
N. latitude, indented by magnificent tjords and covered with colossal glaciers, where the midnight sun will be seen. 
The cruise from Hamburg to the ‘‘ Nordland” and return to Hamburg will occupy about twenty days. Close 
connection may be made by the Augusta-Victoria leaving Hamburg for New York July 5, or the Normannia, 
leaving Hamburg for New York August 15, but passengers have the privilege of extending their stay in Europe 
and returning from Hamburg, Southampton, Cherbourg, Genoa, Naples, Algiers, or Gibraltar to New York, 
by any of the express steamers of the HamBuRG—AmericaN Line during 1895. 


For further particulars, descriptive pamphlet, rates, etc., address 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


NEW YORK: 37 Broadway. CHICAGO: 125 La Salle Street. SAN FRANCISCO: 401 California Street. 
BOSTON : 70 State Street. PHILADELPHIA: 337 Walnut Street. 
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in these pages will be 


e e e e The catalogue or circular of any school announced 
mailed to any reader of THE 





FORUM 


upon application to the publishers. e e e e© © « @ e 


California, San Mateo. 
St. Matthew’s School for Boys. 


Twenty-ninth year 


Connecticut, Brookfield Centre. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys. 





The life here sha eof whi t as men, sha 
speak with gratitude that they ever shared it ‘It be in- 
structive to them in a// the principles and habits that gover 
true relations fe Development of good character stands 
first w I tak new y a e \ ¢ 
book w ‘ eive the e, and tak 
entire charve of their every interest Nineteenth year. $50 
FRE t KR > ( iid I it 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


mes. Cony’ s | School. 


his s the most beautif avenue of t 
ae ity of E] ms, flers supe r advantages in finishing « rse 
of study, and college preparatory Apply early 

Mrs. a Miss ¢ v, I als 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 


a ge | ratory a I 

( ses s \ ula Ir ental M \ an- 
guag ( fica ‘ s Velles Vassar a 
( 


Connecticut, Norwalk 
Mis s Baird’ s institute for Girls. 
I st New York City Primary and Colle 
reparatory Classes New ding, stea at, incandes- 


Connecticut, Hartford 
Woodside Seminary. 


Illinois, Woodstock 


Todd Seminary for Boys 


STUDY LAW At HOME 


[CHAUTAUQUA PLAN] 
Able professors—thorough course, lead~ 
ing to degree LL. B. (Incorporated). 
Send stamp for Catalogue 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF LAW REAPER BLK. CHICAGO 








Marylani, Luthervill 
$230 per Year at Lutherville Seminary 
near ba \ x es 4 a \l 
veniences t 
comforts. fifteen States represente Non-sectariat we 
f t } }. H. 1 4.M., F i 
Massachusetts, Easthampton 
Williston Seminary 
prepares boys for any college r scientific sct New lal 
atories and bathrooms. i gs at an 
Fall term opens Sept. reth, 18 
Address Re Wa. G HE Principal. 


Massachusetts, Old Cambridge, 15 Follen St 
Mr. G. E. Emery, 


Master in the Boston Latin School, would take int 


s home 
two young boys to fit for Harvard 
SSacsnstanette, Billerica. 
Mitchell” s Boys’ School. 
iiles from Boston, B. & L. R. R. A strictly select family 
school, Limited to 4 Only requisite for admissix 
HARACTER $500 per year Special care and training to 
young boys. Fits for College, School of Technology, and 


Send for circular to M.C. Mrrcue tt, Principa 


business 


Massachusetts, Duxbury. 


Powder Point School. 


Prepares for Scientific Sct 
vidual teaching Laborat 


young boys Hiome and 





Massachusetts, Greenfield. 


Prospect Hill Scheet for Girls. 
rs saysa lk n parent. 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 


1 Ideal Scho so 


Massachusetts, Plymouth. 


llr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 
12 boys: 27th year H.W. R t (Harv.), Head Master A. 
H. W Harv.), Asst. Master. Mrs. K Principal 


Massachusetts, South Hadley. 
Mount Holy oke College 


Ss giate courses Music and Art rary, 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
‘* The E ims,” Home and Day School for Girls. 


Certificate a Vassar, We ey, and Sn ( ney 
Met! ‘ ‘idrer M ss |} Tt Ps ncipal 


Massachusetts, Wilbraham 


Wesleyan Academy. 


Massachusetts, Worcester 


Mrs. Throop’s School for Young Ladies and 


( eparatory or spe rses 


Michig Orchard Lake 
Michigan Military Academy. 
lhe W eautif at nd 


Minnesota, Dulut 


The Hardy School, 





a College Preparatory S for girls, re-opens Sept. rath, j 
4 Certificate admit . th. Wellesley, and other 

Eastern ( eges. Native teachers French and German, } 

“pecial departments art an musi handsome new | 

bullding with ample et nds For circulars or information 

oncerning the scho 4 


l, apply to 


Kare B.H wa R, Haire, Principals, 





Minnesota, Minneapolis. New York, Hamilton. 


Stanley Hall, Colgate Academy. 


















A Boarding and Day School for Girls, 14 instructors, 9 resi- New Gymnasiun Cottage Dormitories Improved course 
dent; 130 students. Full courses. ‘lwo years beyond College of study. Best modern methods. | illust atalogue 
Preparatory Courses. Offers Scholarship (value $400.00) 1 address the Principal 
Bryn Mawr College. Miss Ovive ApeLe Evers, Principa _ : ‘ - 
iit The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
New Jersey, Freehold. RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 

The Young Ladies’ Seminary Will reopen Oct. 3d 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 
takes 25 boarding pupils and cares for them individually _ 
Admits by certificate to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and The 
Woman's College of Baltimore. New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 

Phe Misses Sewatt, Principals Gaiden Hill School for Boys. 
Classica Scientific, and English Courses 
M. Cross, A.M., Principa 
New Jersey, Freehold. 

Boys’ Boarding School. = 
Primary and College Preparatory Department Busines New York, Poughkeepsie. 
course with Shorthand, Typewriting, leiegraphy. Riverview Academy. 

z A. A. CHampers, A.M th year Pr i g for College, the Government 
Academies, and Bus U.S. Army officer detailed at Riv- 
erview by Secretary of W SBEE ¢ rincipals 
New Jersey, Hackettstown. : we vncige 

Hackettstown Institute. — 
High grade College. Preparatory for gentlemen Ladies N York.S Sin 1-Huds 
College. Best building of its class. Music, Art, Elocution, oe on a es 
Laboratory. Two gymnasiums. Location unsurpassed St. som 8 School ‘ : 

Terms moderate. Catalogue fre« Be OYS Will Te-OF september rth. A thor ugh prepara~ 
Rev. Geo. H. Wuitney, D.D., President t the leading Universities and ¢ 
government base t systems of | 
Marlboroug! 
ia ° Terms: $450 for Jur s; $540 for Seniors 
Lakewood Heights School, te iesin, 40 }. Laas 
‘** AMONG THE PINES.’’ (En M EL, M.A. 


JAMES W. MOREY, Principal, 
Lakewood, New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). 
New Jersey, Montclair, 60 Plymouth Street Cheltenham ae Academy. 
The Hitchcock=-Marsh Boarding and Day School Unexcelied as 0 college preparatory school. Now represented 


or Girls. Opens September 26th by its gt aduates in ¥ ale Harvard, Princet n, Cornell, Lehigh, 
— I I Lafayette, Trinity, Unis . of Pa., and West P« 
HN C. Rice, Ph.D , Principal. 


THE SPRAGUE 
stad CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOL OF LAW 

Fits you for a Lecat 
Carrer; Also CouRSE 

AW. in BUSINESS Law. 
Over 2000 students tell 
at Fell particu! eaaen 

Pennsylvania, Lititz, Lancaster Cc 


HOME Sprague Correspondence School of Law, Linden Hall Seminary. aes 
@ No.sSo Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. Founded 17 \ Moravian School for Girls and Young 


4. i 






North Carolina, Asheville. 
Bingham School for aor s. 
1793. Esta 1793. 1894. 
| 102d year begins September sh, soe 
Maj. R. Binct Superintendent. 





cana Women, with Post-Graduate Department. Careful super. 
vision, liberal course and rational methods Scholars received 
New York, — 7 es 


atany time. For cire 


St. Agnes’ School. | ~ CHaries B. Suuttz, D.D., Prin, 


Under the direction of Bishor Doane. Regular and Option- 














al Courses in all Departments of Study. Special advantages 
in Languages, Music and Art. Gymnasiur th year. | Pennsylvania, Germantown, 
Miss ELten W. I p, Principal. 202, 204 and 335 W. Cheiten Ave. 
_ Miss ay E. Stevens’ School. 
| st 7 ryn Maw ollege Mz 
New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. | agth-year. “Approved” by Beye Maw: College, Bera Mave 
Wells College for Women. |} from the college its to Vassar 
Three Collegiate courses of Study, Instrumental and Vocal | : _ a 
Music, Drawing, Painting, et Location beautiful and | = . 
healthful. Elegant new building with m dern improvements, | Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 Walnut St 
Session begins September roth, 1894 Send for catalogue. 1A Thorough French and English Home School 
= a for twenty girls. | er the charge of Mme iH. lerc and 
New York, Fort Plain. | Miss M. 1. Pe a aoe late of St Agr es’ Sch 0 bany 
Clinton Liberal Institute. $300 a year Address Mme. H. Cue 







educational, Comprises: 1. Semina- 
ry with four courses: Collegiate, Literary 
and Musical, Civil Engineering, Scien- 
tific. 2, Fitting School for any College. 


M. J. I, 
— Pennsylvania, paseeenne. Senne 


Walnut Lane School. arding and Day School 








School of Fine Arts, Music (Piano, i G Ss. sth year opens 

Violin, Voice, under superior for- | Sept. 26th. Academical ar yllege preparatory courses For cir- 

eign teachers), Elocution, Art. | cular address Mrs. THEODO! B. Rich Principal 

4. Porter School of Business Miss Sat I ge vy, A.M., Associate Principal, 

Training. 5. Military Academy. a. 

Officer detailed by U. S. Gov-|- am 

ernment, Limited to 150 Cadets. | 

Armory 150 x 80, All depart- | Virginia, ee t ite 

=————" ments open to Cadets. Main | Virginia Military Ins i u . 

suilding as complete as a fine Military, Scientific, and Technical Schoc Courses in Ap- 
hotel in furnishings; elevator, steam, gas. Campus 9% acres. plied Chemistry and Engineering Expenses average $36.50 
Gymnasium. Overlooking the Mohawk Valley. English Pre- per month, exclusive of outfit New cadets report Sept. rst. 


paratory Department. Gen, Scurt Suirr, Superintendent. 
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INHE FeORV 


Tor FoRUM LIBRARY « 


Nos. | and 2 NOW PUBLISHED 


» OF NEWSDEALERS | > Sc. OR PUBLISHERS...... 


No. 1 Contains 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF 


President TIMOTHY DWIGHT 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


W.E.H.LECKY Professor JOHN TYNDALL 
Professor B, L, GILDERSLEEVE 


Professor ANDREW P. PEABODY 


FREDERIC HARRISON 


Professor EDW. A. FREEMAN 


Dr, EDWARD EGGLESTON 

Professor SIMON NEWCOMB 
Archdeacon F. W. FARRAR 

GEORG EBERS 


Explaining their methods of work ; the books and tae men 
that have influenced them most. An estimate of the 


great forces of modern life and thought. 


SO atonttae: 


No. 2 Contains 


‘THE PAY OF PROFESSIONAL MEN AND 


THE PROFESSIONS AS CAREERS 
Politics asa Career. . . Hon. GEORGE F. EDMUNDS 


The Pay of American College Professors, 
President W, R. HARPER 
The Pay of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Dr, GEORGE F. SHRADY 
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Alabama. TALLAHASSER. R.W Williams VaLParaiso. A. D. Bartholomew. 
Tamra. Sparkman & Sparkman I di T i 
Axnistox. J.J. Willett ndian r 
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SHELBYVILLE. L. C. Willis. 
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BELLEVUE. J. A. Snider 
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New ORLEANS. Harry H. Hall, 173 Common 
St 
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Rancor. Henry L. Mitchell. 
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LoweLL. John J. Pickman. 
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Michigan. 


ADRIAN. Norman Geddes 
COLDWATER. Chas. N. Legg 
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Loupineton. Charles G. Wing. 
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ROOKSTON. Miller & Foote 

DrLuTH. Wilson & Wray, 321 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg 

LavTLe Fauss. C. A. Lindbergh. 

MONTICELLO. James C. Tarbox 
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Life Building. 
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OKLAHOMA Crry. Henry H. Howard 
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Astoria. Chas. H. Page, P.O. Box 99 
PORTLaND. W. W. Thayer 
. Wallace McCamant 


Pennsylvania. 


ALLENTOWN. James L. Schaadt. 
BuTLER. T.C. ¢ a ii 
CoaLportT. Alonzo P. MacLeod 
CHAMBERSBURG. Charles Walter. 
DaxvitLe. R.S. Ammerman 
EsEenseunc. M. D. Kittell 
Jounstown. H. W. Storey, 71 Napoleon St 
Kane. A. P. Huey 
MEADVILLE. Pearson Church 
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Newtown. Geo. A. Jenks 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Edward Fenno Hoffman, 715 Drexel Bldg 
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St 
PITTSBURG 
Marshal! Brown, 157 Fourth Ave 
Murphy & Hosack, Yoder Building 
Punxsutawsey. WW. W. Winslow. 
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Sunspury. 8. P. Wolverton. 
TroY tockwell & Mitchell 
Tyrone. James F. Riddle. 
WELLSBORO. David Cameron 
WILLIAMSPORT. Hicks & Spencer 


Rhode Island. 


Newport. Wm. P. Sheffield, Jr., 223 Thames 
St 
PROVIDENCE. James Tillinghast, 12 8S. Main 
St. 


South Carolina. 


CHARLESTON. Mordecai & Gadsden. 
oe Smythe & Lee. 

Marton. Johnson & Johnson 

RIDGEWAY. R.A. Meares 


Wixnsporo. A. 8S. & W. D. Douglass. 


South Dakota. 


Secley & Mason 
Martin & Mason. 
MITCHELL. Prescott & Bidwell. 
PaRkER. Fred H. Dirstine 

Sioux Fauis. Bailey & Voorhees. 
YANKTON. Frank E. Warrick. 


ABERDEEN 
DEADWOOD 


Tennessee. 


CHaTTanooGa. A. C. Downs 
DYERSBURG. 5S. R. Latta. 
Memrnuis. Wm. M. Randolph & Sons, Ran- 
dolph Bldg 
NASHVILLE. D. F. Wilkin & Chamberlain, 
Vanderbilt Law Building. 


Texas. 


AMARILLO. Holland, Link & Holland 
Austin. Z. T. Fulmore 
DaLLas. Crawford & Crawford. 
W. B. Merchant 
GALVESTON. Mann & Baker. 
Jurrerson. W.T. Armistead. 
SAN ANTONIO. Solon Stewart, Alamo Ingur- 
ance Building. 
Smith & Evans 


Utah Territory. 


SaLT Lake City. Richard B. Shepard, 
” Charles 8. Varian. 


McKINNEY 


Vermont. 


BaRRE. John W. Gordor 
NORTHFIELD. Frank P 





Virginia. 
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Phiegar & Johnson. 
James E. Edmunds 
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; Bank Sts 
TAZEWELI A.J. &8.D. Mey 
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Washington. 


SouTH Benp, A. J. Ferrandini. 


Bia STONE Gar 
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West Virginia. 


HUNTINGTON Vinson & Thompson 
KINGWOO! D M. Wotring 
NeW MARTINSVILLE. S. B. Hall 
PARKERSRURG. Van Winkle & Ambler. 
RAVENSWOOI N.C. Prickett 
, : 

Wisconsin. 
BRODHEAD. Burr Sprague 
CLINTONVILLE ioldbery & Hoxie 
DARLINGTON Orton & Osborn, 
ELKHORN 1. B. Wheeler 
Forp pu Lac N. C. Giffin 


HarTrorp. H. K. Butterfield 

JEFFERSON W. H. Porter 

La Chosse. MeConnell & Schweizer. 

MapIson. Lewis & Briggs 

MANITOWOC G. G. Sedgwick 

MILWAUKEE. Miller, Noyes & Miller, 102 
Wisconsin St 

NEILLSVILLE O'Neill & Marsh. 

PHiiirs. M. Barr 
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Wyoming. 


UFFAI Chas. H. Burritt 


CANADA. 


Manitoba. 


BRANDON. Geo. R. Coldwell 
- Henderson & Matheson. 


Ontario. 


BrRicHToN. J. W. Gordon 
WELLAND. Harcourt & Cowper. 
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) of the new machine which 

, measures the power required 

to propel a_ bicycle—the i 
i| Victor Dynamometer ? 

i To satisfy the scramble for 

| VICTOR light weight bicycles other makers have weakened 

i BICYCLES, their machines; the Victor Dynamometer enables 

i STAUNCH us to secure light draft without injury to construction. 

iy TRIED : It’s another case of facts vs. theory, and, as 

| 7 usual, no guessing is employed in the manufacture 

A: BUILT of Victors. 

:. TO RIDE. 

he OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, ® 
j Boston. New York. Chicago. Detroit. Denver. 

, I'acific Coast: San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portland. 

he 
f 

a 
im 
is 
an S|) . 
ae he finest Cocoa Beans are of a reddish 

a/oe 

iH brown color. 
ig BlooKer’ 

He) ers 
Hd ' 
Ns utch Cocoa 

ii)! either in the tin or prepared in the cup is reddish 

a brown, which proclaims its purity. Cocoa of any 

si other color indicates either an inferior grade of 

} :¥ bean, or adulteration in the process of manufacture. 
I ; A Sample of Blooker’s Cocoa (enough for two cups) will be 
BS sent for two cents to pay postage. Address 
i * 

Franco-American Food Company, | 


| : Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States, 
P. O. Box 150, New York. 
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CHORDS. 


To the thousands of people who have an ear for music, but have been denied the time to 


master a musical instrument for themselves, we bring welcome news. The “‘ Easy to Play” of 
the Autoharp means music pure and sweet at the very first attempt, and throughout every 
moment of practice. You can prove this statement at small expense, say $4, $5, or $10, or if 
you will take our word for it, you can get a fine instrument for $15, $20, $25, $50, or even $150. 


Our story, ‘‘ How the Autoharp Captured the Family,” will be sent free for the asking. 


Autoharp, Style No. 2°/, $5.00. 


(Illustrated above.) 


Style No. 2, highly polished red-wood spruce sounding-board, 23 strings, 5 bars, producing the following 5 chords: C-Major, 
F-Major, B-Major, G-Seventh and C-Seventh. Celluloid thumb pick, music rack, instruction-book containing 22 pieces of 
music, tuning key, brass spiral pick furnished with every Autoharp 


If you cannot secure this style of your local dealer we will send C. O. D., or we will Prepay 


Express Charges to any place in the United States if money is sent with order. 
Send for Complete Catalogue of Autoharps and Music. 
ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Dept. N, 110 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Autoha Music 


ALUTOHARP STUDIO, 


. 19th St., New York. 








Style 23/, $5. 


‘‘Hiow 

the Autoharp Captured the Family.’ 

S$ styles and sizes. $1.50 to $150. 
ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 


Dept. N, 110 E. 13th St., New York. 
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Mr. WILLIAM HURRELL MALLocK (The Real “Quintessence of Socialism”) 
was born in Devonshire, England, 1849. He was educated at Balliol College, 
Oxford, and gained the Newdigate prize there in 1871. Among his works are 
“The New Republic, etc.,” “The New Paul and Virginia, etc. ,” “ Lucretius,” “Is 
Life Worth Living?” “Poems,” “A Romance of the Nineteenth Century,” “So- 
cial Equality, etc.,” “ Property and Progress, etc.,” “ Landlords and the National 
Income,” “Atheism and the Value of Life, etc.,” “The Old Order Changes.” 
Mr. Mallock is a frequent contributor to the English reviews, chiefly on philo- 
sophical subjects, and he isa recognized authority on the topic on which he 
writes in his present article. 


Mr. EpwarD ATKINSON (The Battle of Standards and the Fall of Prices) 
was born in Brookline, Mass., in 1827. He is president of the Boston Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, which wrought a revolution in the 
construction and security of manufacturing buildings. He has for many years 
been a frequent contributor, chiefly in pamphlets, magazines, and newspaper 
articles, to the current literature of social and political economy. His works 
in book form include: “The Collection of Revenue,” “The Railroads of the 
United States,” “The Railway and the Farmer,” “The Distribution of Profits,” 
and others. Mr. Atkinson is one of the very foremost and most indefatigable 
original investigators of economic subjects in the United States. 


Mr. JoHN BacH McMaster (Js Sound Finance Possible under Popular 
Fovernment ?), born in Brooklyn, N. Y., June 29, 1852, was graduated at the 
College of the City of New York in 1872. After spending a year in teaching and 
in studying civil engineering, he began his “ History of the People of the United 
States from the Revolution to the Civil War,” for which he had begun the col- 
lection of material while in college. He was appointed instructor in civil en- 
gineering at Princeton in 1877, and in 1883 was made Professor of American 
History at the University of Pennsylvania. In 1883 he published the first volume 
of his “ History,” which attained immediate success. He has also published, be- 
sides other volumes of this history, a life of Benjamin Franklin in the “Men of 
Letters” series, and many essays on historical and governmental subjects. 


Mr. Henry Ho t (The Social Discontent) was born in Baltimore in 1840 and 
is a descendant from one of the early settlers of Connecticut. He was graduated 
from Yale College and the Columbia Law School, but he never practised law. 
In 1863 he began his career as a publisher with the late G. P. Putnam; and he 
has now for many years been the head of the publishing firm of Messrs. Henry 
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Holt & Co. His business pursuits have not been unfriendly to a taste for philo- 
sophical and social studies, and he has of late years been able to allow himself 
considerable leisure for them. Through the New York University Settlement 
Society, of which he is chairman, he has taken an active part in what he be- 
lieves to be the only visible solution of the pressing political and social problems, 
—the increase of intelligence and productive power among the less fortunate 
classes. Mr. Holt’s literary and philosophic studies cover a wide range, as his 
essays show. Among other articles from his pen which the readers of THE 
ForvuM will recall are: “The Recoil of Piracy,” in the number for March, 1888 ; 
“Our International Copyright Law,” June, 1891; “Punishment of Anarchists 
and Others,” August, 1894. Mr. Holt is conspicuous among the American pub- 
lishers who by their studies have kept and added to the better traditions of their 
craft, and are themselves thorough students and producers of literature. 


Miss ALICE ZIMMERN (Women in European Universities) is an English- 
woman who has closely studied the position of women at the leading universi- 
ties of Europe. 


Mr. ALVAN F. SANBORN (A Study of Beggars and their Lodgings) grew up 
in Marlboro, Mass., a factory town twenty-five miles from Boston. He gradu- 
ated from Amherst College in 1887. For the last two years he has been a resident 
worker at the Andover House, a university settlement in Boston. He has pub- 
lished numerous short pieces as a result of his studies of life from the point of 
view of one actually living among the poor. His article in the January number 
of THE Forum, “The Anatomy of a Tenement Street,” attracted wide attention, 
and was a valuable contribution to sociologic literature. The present article is 
the result of a careful study during a continued residence in the lodging-houses 
he describes. 


Mr. Henry J. FLETCHER (The Doom of the Small Town), born in Iowa in 
1860, was educated in the common schools, and in 1882 admitted to the bar. He 
now practises his profession in Minneapolis, Minn. For several years Mr. 
Fletcher has made a close study of various phases of transportation questions ; 
and he has contributed to the “ Atlantic Monthly,” and other magazines. 


Mr. Justin M‘Cartuy (Studies of Notable Men: Lord Rosebery), born at 
Cork, Nov. 22, 1830, is an Irish journalist, politician, historian, and novelist. 
He has been a Home Rule member of Parliament since 1879, and on the fall of 
Parnell became the chairman of the Irish Parliamentary Party. His works in- 
clude “ A History of Our Own Times,” “ History of the Four Georges,” “The Epoch 
of Reform,” “My Enemy’s Daughter,” “Lady Judith,” “A Fair Saxon,” “Donna 
Quixote,” “Camiola,” etc. With Mrs. Campbell-Praed he wrote the novels “ The 
Right Honorable,” “The Rebel Rose,” and “The Ladies’ Gallery.” 


Rev. Dr. SAMUEL PHILLIPS NEWMAN SMYTH (Suppression of the Lottery 
and other Gambling), born in Brunswick, Me., 1843, graduated at Bowdoin 
College 1863, and at Andover Theological Seminary 1867. He has been pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn., since 1882. His pub- 
lished works include: “Religious Feeling: A Study for Faith,” “Old Faiths in 
a New Light,” “The Orthodox Theology of To-Day,” “The Reality of Faith,” 
“The Morality of the Old Testament,” “Christian Facts and Forces,” “Personal 
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f Creeds,” etc. Dr. Smyth, as president of the New Haven Law and Order League, 
‘ is carrying on a vigorous and successful crusade against the gamblers in that 
city. 


Mr. RICHARD BuRTON (The Healthful Tone for American Literature), born 
in 1859, received his early education at the “Gunnery,” at Washington, Conn., 
and took his A.B. degree at Trinity in 1883. He is one of the best-equipped, and 
is fast becoming one of the best-known, of the younger literary men in the United 

States. He took the Ph.D. degree at the Johns Hopkins University, and he has 
| made literature his career. Mr. Burton’s literary work has thus far been chiefly 
poetry. His home is in Hartford, Conn., and his literary activity shows itself 


in the columns of the “ Hartford Courant,” and from the platform throughout 
| New England. 


lll-Tempered Babies 


\ are not desirable in any home. Insufficient nourishment produces ill-temper. 
Guard against fretful children by feeding nutritious and digestible food. 


The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the most successful of all 
infant foods. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 

if When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


The Gill Engraving Co. '°* Stv"Vorn crv. Makes Half Tones 


HK For all the LEADING MAGAZINES. 


Please mention THe Forum when you write to advertisers, 
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A Perfect Voice 


is possessed by very few persons in the world, 
but every lover of music may become possessed 
of a perfect instrument by purchasing | 


DANO. 


{t has all new and desirable improvements, 
and, in addition, is the only piano made that 
has the wonderful 


Plectra=phone 


attachment, by which the beautiful effects of 
the mandolin, harp, guitar and zither may be 
produced at will. This novelty pleases every-| ~~ 
body. Call upon your local dealer for informa- | 
tion, and if he cannot supply it write to us| 
about it. 


The John Church Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, O. 


NO OTHER IS JUST AS GOOD. 


WOODBURYS 
Facial Soap 


Se 
Gapietin 


A PURE ANTISEPTIC 


TOILET SOAP 


A Sample Cake of Facial Soap anda 150 page book or 
Dermatology and Beauty, illustrated; on Skin, Scalp, Nervous 
and Blood Diseases, their treatment and cure, sent sealed fo 
10 cents, also Disfigurements, like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, 
India Ink and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of Nos 
Superfluous Hair, Pimples, Freckles, Facial Development, Chang- 
ing the Features, Shaping the Ears, Nose, etc. 

JOHN H. WOODBURY Bormatotogion? institute, 
127 West 42d Street, New York City. 
Branch Offices: Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. St. Louis. 








Packer’ Ss 
Tar Soap 


Is more than a pure, bland, luxuri- 


ant cleanser: it is antiseptic, emol- 


lient, and curative. It fortifies the 


skin in health, soothes it in irritated 
conditions, and is a constant protec- 
tion against contagion. 


Physicians have been using and 


prescribing this soap for nearly a 


quarter century. 
> ——— 


It's **A Luxury for Bath and 
| Shampoo,’’—/ Vedical Standard. 
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OF 10* A SAMPIETO 
ANY ADDRESS. PRICES 
OF GOLDEN SCEPTRE, 
| 'b $1.30, 4 '> 40cts 
POSTAGE PAID. 
CaracoGuE Free 
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ADVER TISER-( 
Mount Vernon. 


At times we all need a stimulant, either to restore strength 
after illness, to ward off the effects of chill or cold, and to 
tone up the system, when by too close attention to business, 
exposure or other causes, the vitality is below par. 

The kind and quality of the stimulant to be so used is 
of much importance. 

Our best physicians prescribe, for our climate, American 
whiskey, and those who have made an exhaustive study of 
the subject pronounce whiskey made from rye the best 
for medicinal use, as not possessing the heating effects 
of Bourbon or other whiskeys made from all or part corn. 

Naturally the inquiry comes: ‘ What brand and in what 
shape can a rye whiskey be obtained that the physician or 
consumer may feel it strictly pure and reliable?” 
ough investigation the 

Mount Vernon Pure Rye Whiskey, 


bottled at the distillery with an absolutely satisfactory guarantee of purity and original 
condition, will be found to answer this inquiry. 


Upon thor- 


The distillery bottling may be known by its square shaped bottle bearing the guarantee 
label of purity. 


. . Tanned for robes and rugs. ; 
Hides & Skin Soft, light, moth-proof, 
and odorless. 
Circular free. 
The CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Box 10, Rochester, N. Y Scien | 6 
in 
ETECTIVE rosea aes 


under instructions. Experience ade 
tieulars. Nationa] Detective Bureau, 


DEARN Te Wwe De cox Suspenders 


PARSONS INSTITUTE, Barker Ave., Peoria, Ilis. 


jee Desks. Folding Bede, — A much needed 
AH. Asem Ca, 242825. Reform. 
NGRAVED - WEDDING - INVITATIONS, \perfect Comfort to the Wearer. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, BUSINESS AND VISITING 
CARDS :: :: $2 Popular for full dress wear 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND ‘ESTIMATES 203 ‘eon they cannot crease 
ENGRAVED PLATE AND mm ne * the shirt bosom and the 
125 State Street, CHICAGO. |Stf@Ps are never seen. 


ne No draggin n the shoulders. 
3 cts. to so cts. a roll. Send go 
WALL PAPER 8cts. for 100 finesamples. $1 
















The trousers keep their shape because they are 

will buy handsome paper and | never pulled up from the shoe and there is no 

; ; border fora large room. Paper | strain on the bands. No sewed joints to come 
Hangers’ large, complete sample books, $1.00. } J 


THOS. J. MYERS, 1206 Market Street. Phila., Pa.|@part. ep 
eee a ee | Lhe scientific principle of the pulley acting on 
HARDWOOD FLOORS the cord insures perfect freedom of movement in 
HIGH GRADE, THICK AND THIN. “"y position. 

| 


Expwoop Mosaic, PARQUETRY, Woop- © wear them is to like them. 


- On sale by all first-class dealers or sent by mail on receipt of 
CARPET, W AX-POLISH AND BRUSHES. | price, soc., 75C., $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00, post-paid, State height 
Write for our circular on the Care of jand weight. 


‘WOOD-MOSAIC CO.,  WiIEATIFIC SUSPENDER CO.(Lim.), BUFFALO,1.Y. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















American Medical Journal Reports. 


— MEDICAL and SURGICAL REPORTER 
on VINOLIA SOAP. 
ToLeEpO MEDICAL AND SuRGICAL REPORTER reports: 
**Vinolia Soap is as different from the other high- 

priced soaps as black is from white.” 





Cae MEDICAL JOURNAL on 

VINOLIA SOAP. 
The Cotumsus Mepicat JourNnaL reports:—“ It is 
pleasantly scented, and beneficial to the skin.” 





~ T. LOUIS CLINIQUE on VINOLIA SOAP. 


The Sr. Louis Ciinigve reports:—‘ Vinolia Soap 
is a neutral soap, free from sugar and chemicals, It 
should become generally adopted by the people as well 
as the profession.” 


N EW REMEDIES on VINOLIA SOAP. 
New RemMepies reports:—** Vinolia Soap is excellent 


and elegant, producing a soft skin Altogether a 
Toilet Soap hard to surpass.” 








oe COURIER RECORD OF MEDICINE on 
VINOLIA SOAP. 
The Texas Courter Record or MEDICINE reports: 
—** Vinolia Soap is not to be excelled.” 


PRACTICE on VINOLIA USE 


SOAP. 


PRACTICE reports :—‘* We do not be- 


lieve a more emollient, unaggressive, 
and delicately perfumed soap exists FOR 


DELICATE, 


When once used it will thereafter be 
regarded as an indispensable requisite 








to one’s toilet.” SENSITIVE hair.” 
nan . SKINS. ee 
een WORLD on 15, 20, 25, 35, and 85 oe BABY on VINOLIA 
VINOLIA SOAP. esa a ec , SOAP 
cents per tablet. The Basy reports:—‘ It recommends 


The Mepicat Wor tp reports :—** The 
*Vinolia’ Balsamic (Medical) Soap 
is especially suited for medical, while for ordinary toilet 
use the ‘ Vinolia’ Otto of Rose Soap is exquisite.” 


| EHIGH VALLEY MEDICINE MAGAZINE on 

“ VINOLIA SOAP 
The Lenicu VaLtey Mepicat MAGAZINE reports :— 
** Vinolia Soap prevents the drying of the skin caused 
by soaps containing an excess of alkali.” 





a INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF SURGERY 
on VINOLIA SOAP. 
The INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF SURGERY reports :— 
*** Vinolia Balsamic’ (Medical) Soap is especially use- 
ful in the treatment of eczema.” 


peancee: MEDICAL JOURNAL on 

VINOLIA SOAP 
The Paciric Mepicat JourNnat reports:—‘* We can 
recommend it as a delightful Toiles Soap which does 
not cause the skin and hair to shrivel.” 


UFFALO MEDICAL JOURNAL on 
VINOLIA SOAP. 


The Burrato MEeEpDICcCAL AND SurRGICAL JOURNAL re- 
ports :—‘* A superfatted pleasant Toilet Soap. Should 
be found in the Nursery, Lavatory, and Dressing- 
Room of every well-appointed house.”’ 





May be obtained of all leading druggists, or from THE CHAS. N, CRITTENTON CO. 


(Sole Agents for the United States), 115 Fulton Street, New York. 











MEDICAL and other SCIENTIFIC REPORTS 


OF TWO CONTINENTS ON 


VINOLIA SOAP. 


{ 


a oe AL JOURNAL on VINOLIA 
SOAP 
Phe British Mepicat JourNAL reports:—*‘ It is de- 
void of free caustic alkali, and free from adulterants 


Vinolia Soap a he Court CircuLAR reports :—**Vin- 





ANCET on VINOLIA SOAP 


—* AL GAZETTE on VINOLIA 


a AND COLONIAL DRUGGIST on 


" QUEEN on VINOLIA 


H EALTH on VINOLIA 


— ARY RECORD on VINOLIA 












English Medical and General Reports. 





The Lancet reports:—“* No free alkali, odor delicate, 
and an article of excellent quality.’ 


SOAP 
The Hosprrat Gazerre reports:—* It is bland and 
unirritating even to the most delicate skins. For toilet 
purposes we have never seen it surpassed,” 


VINOLIA SOAP. 
The Britisu anp Cotoniat Drucaist reports :—** The 
acme of exce in the soap-maker’s art The deli- 
cacy of perfume, and the sensation of softness pro- 


duced on the skin, are quite characteristi 





Of unquestionable excellence, and much in favor with 
the profession 


— CIRCULAR on 
VINOLIA SOAP 


OR rn tere eee 


ia Soap is prepared by a special 
scientific process, and contains extra 
cream instead of free soda and potash, 
which are so injurious to the skin and 


itself with special force for the tender 
skins of infants. It does not dry, wrinkle, and harden 


the skin.” 


SOAP. 
The Queen reports :—‘* Vinolia Soap is excellent from 
its purity. It lathers freely, and is very lasting.” 
HE HOSPITAL on VINOLIA 
SOAP 
‘Particularly suited for the 






The HospirAt reports 
nursery.” - 


HEMIST AND DRUGGIST on VINOLIA ‘ 
SOAP. 
The Cuemist and Drucoist reports:—‘ An ideal 
soap delightfully perfumed.” 


Sn 9 og 


SOAP 

HEALTH reports :—‘* Most elegant and safe of Toilet 
Soaps, producing an agreeable lather destitute of harsh 
alkalinity, and emollient in its nature.’ 





SOAP 

SantTaRyY Recorp report:—‘‘It bears evidence of 
having been prepared with great care on a scientific 
basis.” 
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Matchless Quality in 
“4 Columbia 


on 


es Bicycles. 


OU will ride a bicycle this year—of course 
you will. All the world will—fashion, 
pleasure, business—men, women, children. 

It takes a while sometimes for the world to recog- 
nize its privileges; but when it does it adapts itself 
promptly. Therefore you who are in the world will 
ride a bicycle—a Columbia if you desire the best 
bicycle the world produces; a Hartford, the next 
best, if anything short of a Columbia will content you. 

Columbias cost $100; Hartfords, $80 $€0; boys’ 
and girls’ Hartfords, $50. 

Whichever machine you choose, it will be the 
best possible at the price. See the new models. 


Rec x, POPE MFG. CO., 


Providence, 

General Offi 
ewan, ener’ F{ARTFORD, CONN. 
San Francisco. a 


AAWWWWIIA DWI 


A catalogue—comprehensive, beautiful —at any agency for the 
asking, or by mail for two 2-cent stamps. The book tells fully of all 
the new Columbias and Hartfords and their equipment. 
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Model Bicycles are unsurpassed in exclusive improvements 
—strength combined with lightness—perfect lines 
and beauty of design 


Remington Bicycles 


You will not hesitate to pay for the best, and will feel satisfied 
with the protection afforded by the manufacturers’ reputation. 
Remington products since 1816 have been and are well known the 
world over as Standards of Excellence 


I 


REE 


Lo A 


Prices, $100, $90. $75 and $50 


Send for illustrated catalogue free. Agencies arranged in unoccue 
pied territory : 


Remington Arms Co. 

Factories, ILION, N. Y. 3137315 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

NO AMATEUR | y 
| 














PHOTOGRAPHER, 


however familiar with the art, can fully real- 
ize all its possibilities and charm, till he 
knows what can so easily be accomplished by 
the use of the wonderfully simple, perfectly | 
sure, and always satisfactory /wo-pound 


PRE/0 
CAMERA. 


Subjects ranging all the way | 





from baby’s tiny face | 
















 <sliae, To the landscape broad and fair.” | COPYRIGHTED 1804, BY WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 
, a | 
Thoroughly practical, Crescent Bicyc es. 
handsomely finished, s No. 1, (for MEN), 28 in. Wheels, 23 Ibs. 
up-to-date, and inexpen- 75 i 4, (for LADIES), 26 in. Wheels, 22 Ibs. 
sive. Samples of the $50 [ie 2, (for YOU a in, Wheels, 26 Sue 
work, technical descrip- No. 5, (tor MISSES), 26 in. Wheels, 2 P 





; . $ No. 3, (for BOYS’, 24 in. Wheels, 21 Ibs. 
tion, and prices on appli- | 49 ino. 6, (or GIRLS), 24 in. Wheels, 23 Ibs. 


cation to the | For experienced riders desiring a reliable Light 
Weight Bicycle, we recommend our CRESCE 


Rochester Optical Co., | SCORCHER, 20 ibs., 28 in. wheels, PRICE $90. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y Illustrated Catalogue Free on application. 
7W.0. . NEW YORK, 
: WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, icticaco. 
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THE BULLET. 


A roll film camera that hits the 
mark every time. It's a repeater too ; 
shoots 12 times and can be 


Reloaded in Daylight. 


The Bullet is fitted with our new 
automatic shutter. One button does it 
all—sets and releases the shutter and 
changes from time to instantaneous. 
Achromatic lens. Handsome finish. 
An Illustrated Manual, free with every instrument, explains its operation and tells how to finish the 


pictures—but “ we do the rest’? when you prefer, 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES between 
May 18, & From $175 
July 13, to to $750, 


and from 31 days to 101 days duration. 
Mention this paper, state time and money at dis- 








Size of 
Pictures 


/ 


3% x 3% in. 





Weight 21 oz. 


Camera Catalogue Free. 








WE All you have guessed about life 


insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 


POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia NDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCEAN tickets. 


H. GAZE & SONS, Létd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 


ww EUROPE AND THE ORIENT. 


Dr. and Mrs. Paine announce Eight Grand Tours 

ete for 1895. Special Features. Select Parties. Illus- 

@” trated “ Itinerary.” H.S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., 
rath Year. Glens Falls, N. ¥Y. (Formerly of Albany.) 


Thirty excursions to Europe, 
| EU ROPE Ocean tickets by all lines. Send 
for ‘‘ Tourist Gazette."" F.C. 
CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broadway, New York. 


Official Ticket Agent, Pennsylvania and Erie R. R. 


PRETTY MOUTHS 


should have pretty teeth in them, but it is not unusual to see between rosy 





Pexn Mutua. LIFE, 921-35 
AGE 9 > al, or trip desired, and programs will be sent, 








=a Marshall’s 
ee || Catarrh 
ai Snuff « 


has never been equal- 
led for the instant re- 
lief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures 
Deafness, restores lost sense of smel] Sixty years on the 
market. All Druggistssellit. 25c. per bottle. F_C KEITH, 
Mfr., Cleveland, © 











lips, teeth discolored and decaying through neglect. This disfiguring de- 


fect should be repaired without delay, by using 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


which removes every particle of tartar from the teeth, and renders them 
snowy white. This admirable aid to beauty is PERFECTLY HARM. 
LESS, and exhales a most delightful aroma, and is in every respect prefera- 
ble to the ordinary tooth pastes and powders. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but sell direct to the consumer at FRE 
wholesale prices. Ship anywhere for 
examination before sale. Everything 
warranted. 

00 styles of Carriages, 90 styles of 
P Harness, Saddies, Fly Nets, etc. 
BA Send 4c. in stamps, postage on 112 
Seo es \page catalogue. 

~/ Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig, Co, | 


W.B. Pratt, Secy. Elkhart, ind. 










ever before been offered. We shalleontinue these lib- 
eral terms for only a short time, Cut this ous and 
write to-day. Sewing Machine Departm’t [| 69 
OXFORD MFG. CO. 842Wabash Avo.,Uhieago 








Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 


ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 











Do not be misied by unscrupulous dealers. Insist on having the best. 
Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the worid, regardiess of price. Get our catalogue ''H’' free, 


by mail, before buying INDIANA BICYCLE CO., hadianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 
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- ORVM DVERTISE R~ i» 


wickKERBOCK, ke ‘$0r. Scott's Electric Hair Studi 
TRUST Co. , 














Dandruff, and diseases of the scalp. 
Prices, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 


AVE., COR @ 132,50, and $3.00. rice diff 
uality the same In ai 1€ price differs 
Cc apne H OFFICE, 66 mba, esos. 00. only according to rize and power. 
Imteo Ee NATED ize AL DEPOSITORY ; AT ALL STORES, 
nterest ow on Time Deposits. e 
Checks pass through N. Y. Clearing-house a OF aont, post-paid, on veceigt of 
Acts as Executor, Guardian = Administrator of Es- price, with 1ocents added for 
tates, and as Receiver, Kegistrar, Transfer and Finan » postage. A valuable book 
cial Agent for States, Railroads, and Corporations ‘ free on application. 
Separate Department with Special é 
Facilities for Ladies. 


ROBERT MACLAY, President 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 


CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-President. NOT WIRES, Room 4 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, 2d Vice-President, BUT PURE = | 846 Bway, ond York 
FRED’K L. ELDRIDGE, Secretary BRISTLES. 
HENRY TOWNSEND, Aas’t Secretary 








AGENTS WANTED. = 2iiit.cticr cuarandeck: 


This ‘is the “Melrose” a 


(—_ SS ———<——— 
Plated but you ou wouldn't think it—‘ —— "Wm. Rogers” | brand. _ 
Simpson, Hall, Hall Miller & Co... Union Sq., New York, and _Wallingford, Conn. 


Automatic & 
SCHOOL 
FURNI- 
TURE 


viv ielere 
hehe 
a ee 
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You Glanced at this Beiaty Hair easa la FS Po — 
Pin Case—that’s just why we - P= scuoo.s 
placed it here. : 


! COMPLETE eee 
Had you in mind, and have pre- 

pared as our offering an illus- FACTORY PRICES TO USERS. 
trated book of 


Send for Catalogue. E. H. STAFFORD CO., 


66 E - 99 Mention Forum. Muskegon, Mich. 
aster Gift 
Laster Gifts JB.COLT &CONEW YORK” 
| 


From the large line of Si/ver- 
ware, Cut Glass, Decorated China 
and Art Glass Ware, of our own 
make, we have chosen the most 
appropriate. 


1 681 
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Book will be sent FREE by men- 
tioning this Magazine. 
PAIRPOINT MFG. CO., 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS, 


46 Murray St., New York. 
224 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
220 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


CRITE RION AND PARABO LON 
MAGIC LANTERNS 


OIL. LIME AND ELECTRIC LIOuT. 
D FOR CATAL 


131 POST ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 


“111°C 
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Positively The Leading Pen. 


Massachusetts Benefit Life Association 
[FOUNDED 1878.) 
Exchange Building, 53 State St. 


BOSTON. 
Larger and Stronger than Ever. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR 1894. 


Insurance in force. ....... £106,889,455.00 
Policies written during the year . 11,667 
Insurance written during the year 18,322,700.00 
Emergency or Surplus Fund. .. . 1,085,510.11 
Amount carried to Surplus Fund 

during the year. ..... 227,754.77 
Dividends paid to Policy-holders dur- 

ee eee 175,539.21 
Total Membership. ....... 39,880 
Amount paidin Losses. ..... 1,688,263.34 | 
Total Amount paid in Losses since | 

organization ......... 10,152,535.97 | 


Cost about 60 per cent. usual rates. 


| 


Splendid Qpenings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General, and State Agents. 

GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. | 
W. G. CORTHELL, Treasurer. 


lpr G2 





A Million in use. 
Mention Forum. Ask dealers or send for catalogue. BLOOMSBU RG, PA, 





Theo only way to tell 
whether you can write 
better with TaApELLA 
Pens is to try one. 
Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples, 


20 styles, 10 cents. TADELLA PEN CO., 
74 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ose 2c onee APP CBCRP ee ee was 


a 
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Gold Pens. Perfect feeding of the ink. : 
Ask your dealer for them, or send for 
illustrated priced catalogue, free on application. 

THE PARKER PEN CO., JANESVILLE, Wis. ; 





Every- § 
where ac-s 

knowledged the best. 
Uses the finest quality of 8 


jo08 
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Tobacco’s done you harm ° 
a halt, but doitin the right way. NO-TO- 
BAC will destroy the nerve craving and 
eliminate the nicotine from your system. 
Think a moment of your state of body. 


Run a few and you it, re and 
are totally eakanened a 


THAT’S TOBACCO AT WORK 
ON YOUR HEART. 


Stop Naturally! 


Hold out your hand and watch it tremble. 
Think how trifles irritate you. 


THAT’S TOBACCO AT WORK 
ON YOUR NERVES. 


Your vigor— your right to be called a 
is slipping away from you. 


THAT’S TOBACCO AT WOR 
ON YOUR MANHOOD. 


DON’T TOBACCO 


SPIT AND SMOKE 
YOUR LIFE AWAY, 


Thousands of tobacco wu 4 
TO STOP AND CAN’T FOR A DAY ( 
without actually suffering. To them . 
we repeat the truthful message: a < 


NO-TO-BAC refkts.. 


You ask for proof? Test No-To-Bac under our absolute guarantee. Feel 
how quickly No-To-Bac kills the desire for tobacco, steadies the nerves, 
increases weight, makes the blood pure and rich, tingling with new life 
and energy. Gloomy days will be gone; the sunshine will be brighter. 
The old man in fee is made young again and—happy. 


OUR CUARANT IS PLAIN AND TO THE POINT. One 

box, $1; three boxes, thirty days’ treatment, 

$2.50, IS GUARANTEED TO CURE THE TOBACCO HABIT in any 

’ form, or money refunded. We don’t claim tocure everyone, but the 

PUBLISHER $ percentage is so large, we can better afford to have the g¢ will of 

We, the publishers } 22 occasional failure, than his money. WE HAVE FAITH IN 

of this r, know; NO=-TO-BAC. If you try No-To-Bac, you will find that it is to you 
) be 


ep pt ee 
upon e streng of tens 0 20u- 
WEICHT IN COLD 


— sands of testimonial endorsements 
GUARANTEE on file in our office, but agen an 
*Zabsolute guarantee in each and every case. Book called ‘Don’t 
Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away,”’ mailed for the asking. 
Buy No-To-Bac from druggists, or mailed for price. Add. THE STERLING REMED 
CO., Chicago, 45 Randolph S8t.; N. Y., 10 Spruce St.; Laboratory, Indiana Mineral 
Springs, Indiana. 
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ORV ADVERTISER~{()) 
HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


ne UICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW 6BOLUTION 
7. - 


Y — — 
—_— — 
© . 
AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR ° ° ° 
s ° ° DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 


In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious eub- 
stances, and so simple any one can useit. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised 
and delighted with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
It bas no resemblance whatever to one other preparation ever ased for a like purpose, and no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT FA L. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth such as the beard 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all bair will be removed at each application, and without the slightest injury or unpleas- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYsIs.— 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USEO BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering ite future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
7 A= to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed 

fe%m from observation) on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your fall 
EOF address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the same as 

Epa cash. ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER. (Cut this out as it may not appear again.) 

oe LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING CO,, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U, S. A. 

—_—. : MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 
WAN 


b BH You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery “ea 


WE OFFER $1,000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INUURY. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
A 
20th Edition, postpaid for 2c. (or stamps. ) } FR EE 4 valuable book entitled ‘‘Secrets of the 
T 


















T H E by U M A N Be Al R, Toilet "’ containing new receipts, sent Free, 


explaining a new method of easily producing 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy °o 
‘ - D , os ; : . an exquisite complexion without paint, pow- 
By Prof HARLEY : ARKER, FR AS. ders, or poisonous compounds; rational 
E. G. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. oe ' aS 
“Every one should read this little book.” —Athenwum | LADIES method of curing all skin diseases, improving 
the form, etc Many ladies made beautiful 


SS 
yam COOD NEWS FSS 
GRE*TAMERICAN ONLY book. Address, with 2 cent stamp, Bordeaux 

' 


Toilet Co.. 132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


rs TO LADIES. 


Greatest offer. Now's your time to get or, 
ders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees and 
Baking Powder, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din 
ner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set 
Watch, Brass Lamp, Caster, or Webster's Dictionary. For par- 


ticularsaddress THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New Vork. 


THE MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO., 


*F’? 161 S. Canal Street, Chicago. 
Bound Volumes of.. 
The Forum 


are an invaluable adjunct of any library, public or pri- 
vate. Prices given upon application to 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., 


Union Square, New York. NO MORE GRAY HAIR 
D EA Fe N ES Ss BERUCELINE the only genuine remedy for restor 





AAT FOLKS REDUCED 


c; from 15 to 3 Ibs. permonth bya 
HARMLESS TREATMENT. 
Nostarving ; leavesno wrinkles 

; THOUSANDS CURED. 
OLKS 18 Years’ Successful Practice 
TREATMENT BY MAIL. 
For particulars call on, or ad- 
dress with 6 cents in stamps, 
oO. W. F. SNYDER, M. D, 
Chicago, Til. 
196 McVicker’s Theater Bidg 















~ 
Sound Dises are invisible, and 
comfortable. Relieve more cases of 






















than all devicesin the world. H. A. 
Wales, 659 Ashland Block, Chicago. 













and head noises relieved by using ing gray hair to its natural color ; no dye and harm- 
WILSON'’S COMMON SENSE EAR DRUMS. less. Thousands of Testimonials. $1.00 per bottle. 
Entirely new, scientific invention; Druggists or BRUCELIXE Co., 377 6th Ave., N. Y, 
different f-om all other devices; the Treatise on the hair sent on application FREE. 


only safe,simple, comfortable, and 
invisible ear drum in the world. 
Hundreds are being benefitted 
where medica! ski!! has failed. No 


tha Sar "Weer pumgiices COLD~HEAD 
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171 Trust Bldg. 


“WELL DONE OUTLIVES DEATH.” EVEN 
YOUR MEMORY WILL SHINE IF 
YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


ELYS CREAM BALM CURES 
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SUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


In Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, Uric Acid Diathesis, Calculi, Nervous Disorders, &c. 


Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, of New York, Professor of Diseases of the Mind and 
Nervous System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: 

“Tn all cases of Bright’s Disease WATER of the greatest service 

of the Kidneys ave found BUFFALO LITHIA in increasing the quan- 

tity of urine and in eliminating the albumen. In certain cases of Melancholia, accompanied by 

excessive elimination of Urates and Uric Acid, it is often the only remedy necessary. In Gout 


and Rheumatism it is highly bene- BUFFALO as the most valuable 
ficial. I have long regarded LITHIA WATER mineral water in use. 
Dr. Allard Memminger, Prof. of Chemistry, Med. College, State of South Carolina: 
“T have used in my own case Bu L WAT for Urie Acid Trouble with 
and prescribed for others, FFALO ITHIA ER exceilent results, and I re- 

gard it as the safest, surest and most agreeable way of removing from the system this most 
pernicious derivative of Uric Acid, the retention of which is followed by so many daclenenions symp- 
toms, embracing Gout, Calculi of the Kidney and Bladder, Herpetiform Neuralgic affections, cases ef 


Mental Depression and Nervous Irritability and Nervous Asthma, caused by the irritating action of 
Uric Acid on the bronchial tubes.”’ 


Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, of Baltimore, Prest. and Prof. of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 


and Children in the Balt. Med. College, Formerly Prof. of Practical Medicine, etc.: 
‘“ | has an ascertained value in Bright’s Disease. A 
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knowledge of its action in that disease thus far would 
seem to warrant the belief that it would in many instances, at least in its early stages, arrest it en- 
tirely, and in its more advanced stage prove a decided comfort and palliative.”’ 
This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles $5.00 f.0.b. 
attheSprings. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
Springs open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. 
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-| BANK FITTINGS 


MADE B 


The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., :: Cincinnati, O. 


i From Architects’ Designs, or from Original Drawings. Our work can be found i1 
any State in the Union. Correspondence invited. Draftsmen sent when necessary 


Manufacturers. Established 1836. 





Capital, $1,000,000 
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‘“‘ Been sick ?”’ 

** Nearly died.’’ 

** Long sickness ?”’ 

** Six weeks.’’ 

** You look bad ?’’ 

**Can’t get strong.”’ 

** Yes you can.”’ 

a How ? ” 

“‘Take ‘‘Best’’ Tonic.”’ 

** What’s that ?’’ 

** Pabst Malt Extract.”’ 

** Any good?”’ 

** Nothing like it.’’ 

“How do you know?”’ 

“* Tried it.”’ 

** Do me good?” 

‘““Why, man, it’s ex- 
actly, precisely, undeni- 
ably, indisputably, un- 
questionably, decidedly, 
conclusively, incontro- 
vertably, what you want.”’ 

‘* At druggists?” 

«e Yes.”’ 

| AY ( \S \ \ Write for five pretty little books, sent free. 


Mention this Publication. | 77 ANN | >| ) 
ROTUND TH Address MILWAUKEE . 
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Hydraulic Passenger 
and Freight. 


Electric Passenger 
and Freight. 


Patent Steel Screw 
Belt Passenger and 


Freight. 

Patent Spur Gear 
Freight, Hand and 
Sidewalk. 


NEW YORK, 92 and % Liberty Street. 
BOSTON, 53 State Street. 
DETROIT, Hedges Building. 
ATLANTA, CA.,, Inman Building. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1215 Filbert Street. 





THE 


“Australian Dry-fir Treatment” 


Of Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Hay-Fever, Whooping Cough, 
Diphtheria, Consumption, etc., 


ts a new and effective treatment of all diseases of 
the respiratory organs by inhalation. 










Indispensable to all who love gardens or 
the literature of gardens; to all who own 
country places or take pleasure in rural 
scenery ; to all who desire a broader knowl- 
edge of trees, shrubs, fruits and flowers. 
GARDEN AND Forest stands for the pro- 
tection of our forests, for the preservation of 
natural beauty, for a purer taste in the design 
and decoration of public and private grounds. | 
It is universally pronounced the best horti- | 
cultural journal ever published for Americans. | 


Rev. Dr. Farrar, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says:—* It 
is a blessing to humanity, and I am sorry itis not 
better known.” 





“I believe that we shall one day rid the world of all 
diseases which are caused by germs.’’—M. PasTEuR. 


HYOMET is aremarkable advance in the line of recent 
scientific research, a powerful antiseptic and an abso- 
lute destroyer of the germs and microbes which cause 
diseases of the respiratory organs. 

The air, thoroughly charged with HYOMEL, is inhaled 
through the Pocket Inhaler at the mouth, and, after 
permeating the minutest respiratory organs, is slowly 
exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to 
inhale, inexpensive and gives immediate relief. It stops 
all spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice, ex- 
pands the lungs and increases the breathing capacity. 

More ill health is caused by imperfect respiration than 
by imperfect digestion. Keep your lungs and air pas- 


Wiese intellic — we ss Biaaile sages healthy and they will give tone and vigor to your 
Wise, intelligent, entertaining Harper Week 'y. whole system. 
“ Rich variety of remarkable engravings N.Y. Post. A short Treatise on the subject, a brief history of the 
Winning, delightful and accurate "WN V. Tribune discovery, and also voluntary testimonials from promi- 
q ‘ ate. > 


nent people who have been cured by its use, sent free on 
application. 

A Pocket Inhaler and a bottle of HYOMET, with full 
directions for use, sent by mail on receipt of $1.00. 
Consultation at the Institute and trial treatment free. 

Address, 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 E. 20th St., New York. 


“* A compendium of new information.”—N. Y. Herald. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. WEEKLY. $4.00 A YEAR. 
Specimen copy free on application. 


Garden and Forest Publishing Co. "New Yore””” 










High Grade & 
Pianos _—= 


There are several. 

The Mason & HAMLIN is superior 
to all others. 

Owing to its patented construction 
it does not require one-quarter as much 
tuning as any other piano made. 

Consequently, expense of keeping 
is reduced to one-fourth that of any 
other. 

Acknowledged to contain “ the 
greatest improvements in piano con- 
Struction in half a century.” 


Ask for the t 
NEW JAPANESE PERFUME 


MAT-SU-KI-TA 
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THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
of 177 New Bond Street, London, 


Have much pleasure in introducing to their American clientele 
their latest perfume 


MAT-SU-KI-TA. 

This delightful scent differs 
in odor from anything hereto. 
fore produced, and reminds one 
of all the flowers of the S« uth 
It has been called “an incx = 
eed de a ‘ 

eartily commend it to all tov. 
ers of the celebrated 


Illustrated Catalogue and full 
particulars mailed on application. 


Masons Hamlins 


BOSTON. 
so popular all over the world. 3 KANSAS 
Sold Everywhere. x aan vans canes. ont. 
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Oriental Spring, 1895. ee 
Rugs and _ Our collection 


A System of Window Shutters 
is the largest, 


} for Stability, Superiority, and Satis- 
Carpets: choicest, and 
. 


faction, Surpasses all others. Seven 
most complete 
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Crab-Apple Blossoms 
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AND 
Crown Lavender Salts 
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hundred and Seventy Score Sold 
this Season. A Special and Suc 
cessful Success. Send Stamps, Six 
’ cents, for our new 100 page illustra- 
ted Catalogue, giving full details 
of the Hartman Patent Sliding 













Blinds, admitted to be the most 
= meritorious window blind now on 
Sale. Agents wanted. 
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in the country. 
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No. 24 Lincoln Ave., 
CRESTLINE, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Hartman Sliding Blind Co, 


Rare and beautiful pieces are| 
always carried in stock, as well as 
a full assortment of the less “ 
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CVVVVRVEAAS VEDAS 
Dr. Scott's Electric Belt $ | 


quickly cures Rheumatism, Gout, Liver and | 

Kidney Trouble, Nervous De- 

bility, Indigestion, and kindred 

complaints. 

Standard Belt, 36 power, - $3.00 
oo 


Sateen Belt, 66 power, °e By 
Satin Belt, 125 power, = 10, 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS, 
or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price 
\ with ro cents added for postage. A 
valuable book free on application, 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 
Room 4,846 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED, Quick sels liberal, pay. 


® Satisfaction guaranteed 


pensive weaves. 

Each piece guaranteed porter 
and free from artificial coloring or 
lustre. 


See WG OO 


Carpets designed and woven ex- 


‘ pressly to order. 
i 





fe i W. & J. SLOANE, 
& i 
Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts., New York. | 
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rdman’s 
Opinion. 


When COTTOLENE was introduced the lardman predicted 
its demise within six months. As its popularity 
increased he consoled himself by saying : \ 
‘Tt will never finish the year.’’ Still . + = ‘ 
growth of COTTOLENE continued; it _ a » yO 
was the dawn of a new era—the beginning of Wal 2 YSN bbe 
better food and better health. As a last resort the 
lard men have themselves tried to sell imitations of 


COTTOLENE ni ) 
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That was the crowning triumph of this great product. 
Its superiority was acknowledged because no infe- 
| rior article is ever imitated. Which has the most 
force from a common sense standpoint—the lard 
man’s opinion or COTTOLENE’S success? _—_ yp) 


Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere in one, three and five pound — 
tins, with trade-mark —steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath on every tin. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Montreal. 
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The Child loves it. The Epicure dotes on it. The Dyspeptic demands it. ra 
All grocers sell it. Do you eat it? 
Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 
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Pond’s Extract 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 


For Cuts, Burns, Bruises, Sores, 
Colds, Catarrh ana ALL PAIN. 


POND’S EXTRACT is highly recommended by physicians as an 
ANTISEPTIC; deing non-potsonous, it can be used as freely as desired. 


CENUINE CURES. IMITATIONS DO NOT. 














i Agreeable 
Pe ' Preventives in season are much surer than belated© ¢ 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against — 
Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. *~BSAT 


S f Fy 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weaken- 
ing tt. Permanently curing constipation 
and its effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
Srom objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians re- 
a commend it. Millions 
have found tt invaluable. iF 






Manufactured by 
California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in soc. and $1 bottles. 
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ANITCHKOFF PALACE, 
ST. PETERSBURG, DEC. 6, 1894. 


“HER MAJESTY, EMPRESS 
MARIE FEOQDOROWNA, FINDING GREAT 
BENEFIT FROM THE USE OF YOUR 
TONIC-WINE, REQUESTS THAT A CASE 
OF 50 BOTTLES VIN MARIANI BE SENT 
IMMEDIATELY, ADDRESSED TO HER 
MAJESTY THE EMPRESS.” 


Anitchkoff Palace, 


To Mr. MARIANI. St. Petersburg, Russia. 


41 Boulevard Haussmann, 


Paris, France. 


Sere 





** The Ideal Tonic Wine.” 


Fortifies, Nourishes and Stimulates | 
the Body and Brain. 


It restores Health, Strength, Energy 
and Vitality. 


Avoid Substitutions. Ask for “ Vin Mariani” at all Druggists. 
For Descriptive Book with Portraits and testi- 
mony of noted Celebrities, write to 


MARIANI & CO., 62 W. 15th St., New York. 


Panis: 41 Bd, Haussmann. 
Lonpow ; 239 Oxford Street. 





RAYMOND’S VACATION EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING SEPECES INCLUDED. 





BEYOND THE ROCKIES 


Parties will leave New York in Special Pullman Ves- 
tibuled Trains with Dining Cars, for Magnificent Sight- 
Seeing Tours, as follows: 

No.1. A 78 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, California, 
the Pacific Northwest, Alaska, Mont: ana, and the ‘Yellowstone 
National Park. 

No. 2. A 65 Days’ Trip, the same as No. 1, omitting Alaska. 

No, 3, A 52 Days’ Trip through New Me xico, Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado. | 

The Yosemite Valley’ may be visited in connection with either | 
of these tours. 

No. 4. A 46 Days’ Trip across the Continent and to Alaska, 
outward by the Canadian Pacific Railroad, and homeward 
through the Yellowstone National Park. 

Tours to Farepe, Hi Hawalian Islands, China and Japan. 


Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. | 
t# Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


"THE FORUM. ADVERTISER-( 











31 East Foutoou> 8t., ———- Bidg., Union 8q., New York. 
296 W: ashington St » Bosi 
20 South 10th St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 





The New Model 


Remington 
Typewriter 
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® ‘The improvements all tend towards 
Oj greater ease of operation, and simplicity 
as well as durability of the machine.”’ 


Descriptive Circulars on application to 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


HEALTH FOOD Cos 


NUMBER 1 FOR ADULTS. 
NUMBER 2 FOR BABIES. 
The surest, simplest, safest remedy 
on earth. No purgatives, no cathar- 
tics, no laxatives, to destroy the 
stomach, but strengthening, up- 
building, local nutrition. 
50 CENTS. FREE BY MAIL. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


61 Sth Avenue, 
New York. 


















HEALTH 199 Tremont en 
oston. 
FOOD 632 Arch Street, 
co Philadelphia. 
3 | 1601 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Pamphlets mailed free, 
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THE ELECTROPOISE. 


HERE has never been a time since 
the beginning of the world when a 
new thing did not have to fight its 
way against preconceived prejudice exist- 
ing in the minds of the people. It is a 
singular fact that these prejudices are always 
stronger in those whose superior knowledge 
and education would seem to best prepare 
them foxy the reception of new ideas. Scien- 
tists have ever been incredulous and merci- 
less to the propagator of a new theory. No 
great discovery has ever been made that 
did not have to meet and overcome the 
active or passive opposition of scientists 
and other learned men. The fact that a 
thing is new is generally enough to condemn 
it. Condemnation comes first, then investi- 
gation. 


Galileo, Columbus, Jenner, Fulton, Morse, 
and Edison all had to fight. Each was 
met with incredulity and lack of sympathy, 
if not by active opposition. In olden times, 
the man with anew idea was stoned and 
burned at the stake. They do not do that 

nowadays. 
They mere- 
ly pooh- 
pooh his 
theory, 
brand him 
as a hum- 
.bug, and 
dismiss his 
case without 
investiga- 
tion and 
without argument. 

Medical progress, in particular, has always 
been made in the face of violent opposition 
from the medical fraternity. The man who 
first thought of using anzsthetics and of 
producing anzthesia for the purpose of 
making surgical operations easier and less 
painful, was hooted at, ridiculed, and perse- 
cuted in Boston, not more than thirty years 
ago. To-day, there is no physician or dent- 
ist in America who does not employ anzs- 
thetics. 


The discoverer and the present owners of 
the Electropoise had no reason to expect 
better treatment than, in the past, had been 
accorded to those who endorsed equally valu- 
able discoveries. 

The Electropoise has continually met with 
disbelief, which it has answered with facts. 
Ridicule has been refuted by cures. Skepti- 
cism has been converted by the testimonials 
of thousands of eminent citizens. Step by 
step, the Electropoise has made its way, until 
now its thousands of cures command the at- 
tention of the medical world. It is no 
longer an unproven theory; but it is an 
established fact that it cures sickness and 
relieves suffering without medicine. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE METHOD. 

The fundamental principles on which the 
Electropoise supports its system of treatment 
are: first, that impoverished and vitiated 
blood is the chief cause or invariable effect 
of disease, and that the blood must be first 
purified and then revitalized; and, second, 
that the principal agent in this process of 
restoration to a normal, healthy condition is 
oxygen. 

The leading assumption is a well-estab- 
lished scientific fact, and the latter claim has 
been forcing itself irresistibly upon the 
attention of the investigators for some years 
past. The numerous oxygen inhalers which 
have sprung up show plainly that the value 
of this gas as a curative agent in various 
troubles has become widely recognized. 
Now nearly two-thirds of the vitality of our 
bodies is derived from the air, the rest com- 
ing as ordinary nourishment. In medicine 
all the work of assimilating a tonic or stimu- 
lant must be done by the stomach before 
any other organ can receive the benefit, and 
the stomach can bear only a small portion 
of the strengthening drug at a time, the sup- 
ply of strength to a diseased organ being 
necessarily slow. But if the source of the 
other two-thirds of our vitality could be 
augmented zn dike proportion, greater benefit 
should result. Here oxygen inhalers in 
many forms have been tried, but they too 
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impose a burden on a delicate organ, besides 
requiring constant replenishing of the chemi- 
cals used to generate the gas. 

This is where the discovery of the Electro- 
poise marks a new departure in the curing 
of disease. In reality, it combines two dis- 
coveries: first, that the human body in a 
polarized condition absorbs oxygen from 
the air through the pores of the skin; second, 
the means to produce a proper polarization, 
viz., the instrument itself. 

By the application of the Electropoise the 
oxygen is absorbed all over the body, laying 
no burden on any organ for its distribution, 
obtaining, without overtiring any part of the 
system, an adequate supply of the revivifying 
gas in pure form. This oxygen acts on the 
blood in the capillary circulation of the skin 
exactly as it does in the capillary circulation 
of the lungs, clarifying the blood and giving 
to every part of the body all the strength it 
can possibly receive, without the slightest 
danger; thus supplying all functions of the 
body whatever strength they require to throw 
off disease. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE INSTRUMENT. 


The L£iectropoise consists of a polarizer, 
which is so small that it can be held in the 
closed hand, connected by a silk-covered tin- 
sel cord with a treating-plate. The polarizer 
isa nickel-plated copper cylinder, filled with 
a composition, the nature of which is not 
made public. When this cylinder is lowered 
in temperature (either by immersion in ice- 
water or by the application of a wet towel, 
and the treating-plate is applied to the 
patient, the surface of the body becomes 
polarized; which causes the absorption of 
pure oxygen from the air into the vascular 
system. The rapidity and strength of the 
action is entirely under control. Thus it 
practically supplements the power of respira- 
tion, and the purified blood flowing to all 
portions of the body has_ ever-renewed 
capac ity force arrying off waste matter and im- 
purities, and is 
‘able tostrength- 
en and build up 
the diseased 
tissues. 

Not the least 
of the Electro- 
poise’s mer- 
its is its sim- 

















plicity of operation, since a moment suffices 
to put it on oroff, and it can be used at any 
time when patient is not moving about. 
Moreover, the composition in the hermeti- 
cally sealed cylinder is practically indestruc- 
tible, and loses no strength by use 


RECORD OF THE ELECTROPOISE. 


The range of diseases which are recorded 
as having been permanently cured by this 
means is really marvelous,—or would be to 
one who does not admit the original prop- 
osition that practically all diseased conditions, 
if not too far advanced, are susceptible of 
cure through this replenishment of the 
powers of the blood. A large number of 
beneficiaries have been among “helpless 
cases.”” An instance— 


Unless about ten thousand men, mainly professional men 


lawyers, doctors, reachers, and all 





other classes, 











including € writer very much mistaken, the Electro- 
poise effects cures and gives relief where all other known 
remedies have failed. Especially is it efficacious in the case 
of feeble women and children. I have used the*Electropoise 
for the past two years and find it invaluable asa curative 
agent 


REV. ZEPHANIAH MEEK, D.D., 

Editor of Central Methodist, Catlettsburg, Ky. 

The alphabet of ailments is well repre- 
sented in the testimonials, and a significant 
fact is the frequency of later letters cor- 
roborating the first expressions of apprecia- 
tion. 

The idea of the instrument was the out- 
come of some thirty-five years’ experiment- 
ing on the part of the inventor. Before the 
patent was obtained the instrument was 
put to the most severe tests. Indeed the 
company which handles it owed its formation 
to acure effected upon one of the principal 
promoters. During the epidemic of yellow 
fever at Jacksonville, in 1888, the owners of 
the Evectropozse applied for permission to test 
the excellency of the invention in the hos- 
pitals, and when this was refused they pub- 
lished a request for volunteer patients, several 
being purposely taken where the disease was 
in an advanced stage. Out of ninety-one 
cases treated eighty-seven were entirely 
cured, and two of the deaths were due to 
imprudent exposure on the part of the 
patients. Nota dollar was asked or received 
for any treatment. The company will be 
glad to exhibit to the skeptical affidavits cer- 
tifying to these facts. 

That trial stage, however, has been passed 
for five years, as the New York branch of the 
concern can testify. The business in this city, 
started a year ago, has gone from nothing a 
month up into the thousands, with a steady 
monthly increase, and the Electrolibration 
Co., 1122 Broadway, who are the agents, are 
answering letters and forwarding descriptive 
circulars to interested parties all over the 
world. Are not these facts sufficient grounds 
for an investigation ? 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


The Peoples and Politics of the Far East. 


Travels and Studies in the British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese colonies, Siberia, China, Japan, 


Korea, Siam, and Malaya. By HENkyY NorMAN, author of ‘* The Real Japan.” With 60 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. §$vo, $4.00. 


‘It furnishes us with the pleasantest reading we have had ina long while 


His style is clear, the arrangement of his 
subjects is such as to continue and increase o 


r interest, and we lay the volume aside with a sigh because the story is finished 
As a book of reference the work is invaluable, and should find a place in every scholar’s library...—New York Heradd. 


Outre-ller. 
Impressions of America. By Pavi_ Bourcet. Translated from the French. 12mo, $1.75. 


M. Bourget’s work is one of the two or three most important ever written about the United States by a foreigner. He 
writes with impartiality, and naturally from the standpoint of a cultivated Frenchman and Academician, analyzing minutely 
the human documents that he everywhere f s, so that his observations upon New York, Chicago, Boston, our society, our 


manners, our industries—in short upon American Phenomena generally—are extremely suggestive and valuable, as well as 
entertaining 


English Seamen of the Sixteenth Century. 


By JAMEs A. FroupE, 8vo, $1.75 


In this, the last work from the pen of Mr ide, the distinguished author has added another important contribution to 
the history of a period that he has made peculiarly hisown. The lectures that make up the volume are written in the author's 
characteristically brilliant style, and treat of th Sea Cradle of the Reformation,” ** Sir John Hawkins and the African Slave 
l'rade,"’ “ Drake’s Voyage Around the World,” ** The Great Expedition to the West Indies," ** The Attack on Cadiz,” 
** The Sailing of the Armada,”’ and other subjects included in the history of England's conquests on the sea. 


Lotos-Time in Japan. 


By Henry T. Finck, Author of ** The Pacific Coast Scenic Tour,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


Mr. Finck’s new volume presents t} ilt a recent tour in Japan, and covers both beaten and unbeaten tracks from 
Southern Kyoto, the ** Japanese Rome othe i lof Yez 
4 - ’ ’ 


zo, the abode of the convicts and aboriginal Ainos 


History of the United States. 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWws, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown University. With maps. 2 vols., crown 
Ssvo, $4.00. 


Although published but a few weeks, President Andrews’ History has already established itself as a standard work, filling 
a unique place among the histories of « country The cordial endorsement it has received from the press, the immediate 
recognition of its merits by the public, anc approval and adoption of it by several leading educational institutions, confirm 
the publishers in their belief that the wor ishes the ng-felt demand for a brief history that shall be both a genuine piece 


of literature and a scholarly, relial ensive narrative of our country’s growth from the earliest times down to 


the present 


How the Republic is Governed. 


By NoAH Brooks, 16mo, 75 cents ne/, 


Mr. Brooks has compressed into sn 
tion and administration of our Govert 
political machinery 


ial is a compendium of the constit 


{ the structure and working of 


Short Studies in Party Politics. 
By Noau Brooks. With 27 portraits. 12mo, $1.25. 


“It gives, in a thoroughly creditable manner, a brief sketch of the 


Philadelphia Pre 


political } untry since the Re 


Churches and Castles of [edizwval France. 


By WALTER CRANSTON LARNED. With 24 full page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Mr, Larned has had the happy idea of making at 


ur among the cathedrals, the chateaux, fortresses, and walled towns of 
France, and of these monuments he 


gives an untechnical and interesting description, admixed with reminiscences of the stir- 
ring historical events associated with the Phe text is admirably supplemented by illustrations from photographs 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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BOOKS ON OUTDOOR LIFE. 


BY 











THE AUTHOR OF “THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATUR/ 


BIRDCRAPT. 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, Game, and Water Birds. By Mase. OsGoop Wricut. With full-page plates containing 





128 birds in their natural colors, and other illustrations. 8vo, linen, $3.0co 
‘The importance of the colored prints cannot be overestimat- ** The text gives the descriptions and biographies of two hun- 
ed, for they enable one to determine at a glance the rough classi- | dred species, a synopsis of the families to which they belong, and 
fication of the birds one may see about the gardens or along the | a simple Key by which the birds may be identified, either by their 
sea-shore.”’ color or by some equally visible quality.’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE Puasa OF are 


A New England Chronicle of Birds and Flowers. By Manet OsGoop Wricut. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75c.; large-paper edition, 
with illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 


A delightful little book that brings one into intimate acquaintance with nature, the wild flowers, the fields and the brooks.” 
Springfield Union. 


From a New England Hillside. ; | The Beauties of Nature, 
Notes from Underledge. By Wittiam Porrs. With Photo- And the Wonders of the World We Live In. 


gravure Frontispiece. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


“Rural life is the altar of the author's worship. Its stilly at- By the Right Hon, Sir Jonn Luseocx, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., 
mosphere, the melodious character of its voices, the magnetic | D.C.L., LL.D., author of ** The Use of Life,” “* The Pleasures 
charm of its companionship, its silent and deep confidences . of Life,” etc., et Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, uniform with 
every aspect it presents to the spirit through the sense, is woven | ‘“‘ The Romance of the Insect World,” etc. Fully illustrated, 
into the pattern of the writer's delicate, dainty thought.” $1.5 


MACMILLAN’S NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 
ISSUED MONTHLY. 
12mo, Paper, 50 Cents each. fone Subscription, $5.50. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce that they will issue monthly, beginning in April, a selection from their 
best Works of Fiction, under the above title. The initial issue is 


MARCELLA. 


By Mrs. Humpnry Warp, author of * Robert Elsmere,” ** The History of David Grieve,’ ete. [Ready.] 


* Marcella’ is a novel not to be lightly passed over; it seems to us the greatest that Mrs. Ward has written, and easily the 
greatest written by a woman since the pen fell from George Eliot's hand.’’— 7he /ndependent 


“* Marcella” will be followed, in monthly order, by the after-named notable novels. Price, uniformly in paper, 50 cents 


Sant’ Ilario. A Sequel to ‘Saracinesca.’’ By F.| The Naulahka. By Rupyarp Kiprtinc and Wo tcorr 
Marion Crawrorv. [AMay.] Bacestier. [/une.] 
The History of David Grieve, vi Mrs. Humenry Warp. [/w/y.] 
A new and attractive Series of Reprints of Famous Works of Fiction, finely illustrated, with introducti« aa notable modern critics. 


Vol. I. CASTLE RACKRENT, and THE ABSENTEE. 
By Marta EpGewortn, Illustrated by Miss Chris. Hammond. With an Introduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25 
* The two of Miss Edgeworth’s Irish stories chosen for the first issue of this series are of the class whose celebrity is in some 
measure at least historical. It is a good thing to be thus tempted to read the old stories again Philadelphia Times 


Vol. Il. JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


By Cartain Marrvat. Illustrated by Henry M. Brock. With an Introduction by David Hannay. $1 
* Introduced by Mr. Hannay in a biographical and critical essay of much interest. It is pleasant to have the work resuscitated 
in this tasteful and artistic garb.''"—London Globe. 


Vol. Il. TOP CRINGLE’S LOG. 





By Micnaet Scorr. Illustrated by J. Ayton Symington. With an Introduction by Mowbray Mort $1.25 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S | WORKS. 
NEW UNIFORM EDITION, EMBRACING THE WING: 


Under the Deodars, Phantom Rickshaw, and Wee Willie Winkie. iat Copyright Edition, with new matter. 
12mo0, cloth, $1.25 
“ Character, situation, incident, humor, pathos, tragic force are all in abundance ; words alone are at a minimum.”—G/lasgow 


Herald, 


Soldiers Three, Story of the Gadsbys, and In Black and White. Author's Copyright Edition, with new matter. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 


Plain Tales from the Hills. Twenty-sixth Thousand. 12mo, $ : 

“*Mr. Kipling knows and appreciates the English in India, and is a born story-teller and a man of humor into the bargain. ... 
It would be hard to find better reading.""—Saturday Review 
The Light that Failed. Rewritten and considerably enlarged. Fifteenth Thousand. 12mo, $1.2 

** Whatever else be true of Mr. Kipling, it is the first truth about him that he has power, real intrinsic power The Academy. 
Life’s Handic ap. Being Stories of Mine Own People l wentieth '] housand 12mo, $1 

*** Life’s Handicap’ contains much of the best work hitherto accomplished by the author.”’—Slack and White. 
The Naulahka: A Story of West and East. By Rupyarp Kipiinc and Wotcorr Batestier. 12mo, $1.2 


“A fresh landmark in the progression of Mr. Kipling's genius.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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A noted traveler has said that 

‘The trip between New York and 

, Buffalo and Niagara Falls by the 

oe See «New York Central, is beyond doubt the 
he 7 finest one-day railroad ride in the world.” 


MW 6 O A : 
— t : The Empire State Express — fastest 
udson River. train in the world—and eight other New 


York Central trains make this run every day 
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For a copy of the ‘Luxury of Modern Railway Travel” send two 
2-cent stamts to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York, 
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Oakland. 


On the Crest of the Alleghanies. 
3000 Feet Above Tide Water. 
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Season Opens June 22d, 1895. 
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These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summit of the Alleghanies, and directly upon 
the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of its splendid vestibuled ex- 
press train service both east and west, and are therefore readily accessible from all parts of the coun- 
try. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and Oakland during the season. 

The houses and grounds are lighted by electricity. Turkish and Russian baths and large swim- 
ming pools are provided for ladies and gentlemen, and suitable grounds for lawn tennis 
bowling alleys and billiard rooms; fine riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain wagons, 
tallyho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in short, all the necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health 
or pleasure of patrons. 
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Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to location. 
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LL communications should be addressed to GEORGE 
D. DESHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and Ohio 
Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June roth; after 
that date Deer Park, Garrett County, Md. 
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PEND YOUR SUMMER 
ew—. VACATION 


Among the Lakes of Northern New York, 
In the Mountains of Pennsylvania, 
Or at the Seashore. 


MT He Most Direct Line is 
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ANTHRACITE COAL USED EXCLUSIVELY, ENSURING CLEANLINESS AND COMFORT. 
NO DUST, NO SMOKE, NO CINDERS. 


SEND FOR PrinTeD Mattrer and Fut PAarTicuLaRs TO 


CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 





«+-ALSO TO... 


SPITZBERGEN 


Hamburg-American Line’s 
Twin-Screw Express Steamers. 


: tour of Norway and the North Cape of 
Europe offers a series of unrivalled attractions, 
which include every variety of Alpine and 
Hampurc-Awentcaw Lome’s Twin-Screw Express Steamers. ©04St scenery and present the wildest and most beau- 

tiful effects. The canyon-like inlets from the sea— 
fjords in Norwegian—spread inland like the branches of a tree and are bounded by lofty and precipitous moun- 
tains, while at places there are stretches of flat and well-cultivated banks, which present a smiling and picturesque 
contrast to the forest of the rising slopes and the glistening snow of the higher mountains in the background. Most 
of these fjords are navigable and the traveller may enjoy their beautiful scenery in comfort from the deck of the 
steamer, which takes him past precipitous cliffs nearly a mile in height, to view mighty glaciers and thundering 
waterfalls. Passengers may leave New York by the twin-screw express steamers : 
AUGUSTA-VICTORIA sailing from NEW YORK, June 8th, due in HAMBURG, June 16th. 
COLUMBIA = = - June 20th, ‘‘ = June 28th. 
NORMANNIA - = " July 6th, ‘* -% July 14th. 
The cruise to the “‘ Nordland” begins at Hamburg, and the following two itineraries have been arranged. 
steamer ; 
7 AUGUSTA-VICTORIA from Hamburg, June 20th. 
NORMANNIA, ” - July 20th. 

From Hamburg to the Hardanger Fjord, into the Sarfjord, up to its head at Odde. This fjord is 
justly celebrated for the beauty and grandeur of its scenery. The next visit is to Molde, a quaint town. Thence 
to the noble Romsdalsfjord, as far as Veblungsnaes, surrounded by snow-clad giants rising to nearly 6,000 
feet. Trondhjem, the cradle of the kingdom of Norway, is next visited, and from here the steamer proceeds 
direct to the North Cape of Europe, where the arctic regions begin. Here the unique spectacle of the northern 
sun shining at midnight will be witnessed. The steamer now turns south again and touches at Hammerfest, 
the northernmost town in the world, and at Tromsoe, a busy little trading place, containing a Lapp encampment. 
The next visit is to the Lofoten Islands, famous for their scenery; the steamer first enters the Raftsund, the 
grandest of the Lofoten Straits, and lands at Digermutlen, affording perhaps the most superb view in the whole 
Nordland, Leaving the Lofoten the steamer sails through the magnificent Vestfjord, and proceeds to the 
Storfjord, into the Sunelvsfjord and to the Geirangerfjord up to its head at Marok. These fjords offer a 
succession of glorious views of mountains, glaciers and waterfalls. Before leaving the Storfjord a visit is paid to 
the Joerundfjord. The steamer now puts to sea again and after a short run reaches the Sognefjord, with its 
branches, the Aurlandsfjord and the Naerafjord, surrounded by towering mountains snow-clad even in the 
midst of summer. The steamer stops at Gudvangen, which lies in so confined a situation that the sun’s rays 
never reach it during the whole winter. Passengers may leave the steamer here, and take the magnificent drive 
through the Naeredal, over the Stalheimsklev to Vossevangen ; whence a short railway ride will take them to 
the old Hanseatic town of Bergen, where they again board their steamer and return to Hamburg. 

The midnight sun being visible at the North Cape only until July 30th, the cruise by the Normannia will be 
extended about 400 miles further north to Spitzbergen, a group of islands lying between 76° 30’ and 80° 30’ 
N. latitude, indented by magnificent tjords and covered with colossal glaciers, where the midnight sun will bé seen. 
The cruise from Hamburg to the ‘‘ Nordland” and return to Hamburg will occupy about twenty days. Close 
connection may be made by the Augusta-Victoria leaving Hamburg for New York July 5, or the Normannia, 
leaving Hamburg for New York August 15, but passengers have the privilege of extending their stay in Europe 
and returning from Hamburg, Southampton, Cherbourg, Genoa, Naples, Algiers, or Gibraltar to New York, 
by any of the express steamers of the HamBpurG-AmericaN Line during 1895. 


For further particulars, descriptive pamphlet, rates, etc., address 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


NEW YORK: 37 Broadway. CHICAGO: 125 La Salle Street. SAN FRANCISCO: 401 California Street. 
BOSTON ; 70 State Street. PHILADELPHIA: 337 Walnut Street. 
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NORTHERN STEAMSHIP = COMPANY. 


Great Northern Railway Line. 


XCEPT in size, the floating palaces NORTHLAND and NORTH- 

WEST, exclusively passenger steamships, plying on the GREAT 
LAKES, are unequalled by anything that floats 

Every detail of this service corresponds in completeness and perfection 
with the character of their magnificently appointed ships. 


Such Summer Tours are among the most delightful on the continent. 


Before 
deciding where to spend your vacation, send for the ‘‘Itinerary,” etc., to 


A. A. HEARD, General Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


IT LEADS_——_ 


In comfort of transport. 
Promptness of service. 


Complete equipment. 





Fast and elegant trains. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio, 
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Cart Farvren, Director cory 
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Send for Prospectus 





giving full information. 
FRANK W W. Hate, 








General Manager 



































California, San Mateo. 


St. Matthew’s School for Boys. 


I'wenty-ninth year 


Rev. Atrrep Lee 

















Brewer, D.D., Rector. 






Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 


and YounG Lapses. College Preparatory and Elective 
Courses of Study Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Lan- 
guages. Certificate admits to Wellesley, 
Colleges 








Vassar and other 








Connecticut, Norwalk. 


lliss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 
Forty-four miles from New York City. 
Preparatory Classes. New building, 
cent light, gymnasium, 





Primary and College 





steam heat, incandes- 
Twenty-fourth year. 








Connecticut, Brookfield Centre. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys. 


Ihe life here shall be one of which my boys, as men, shall 
speak with gratitude that they ever shared it It shall be in- 
structive to them in a// the principles and habits that gover 
true relations in life Development of good character 







stands 







first with us. I take no new boy older than thirteen A little 

book will tell how we receive them into our home, and take 

entire charge of their every interest, Nineteenth year. $ 
FREDERICK S. Curtis, Ph.t 










Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


Mrs. Cady’s School. 





This school for girls, on the most beautiful avenue of the 
“ City of Elms,” offers superior advantages in finishing course 
of study, and college preparatory. Apply early 

Mrs. and Miss Capy, Principals 











Connecticut, Hartford. 
Woodside Seminary. 


Miss Sara J. S 





MITH, Principal 

















Illinois, Rockford. 
Rockford College for Women. 


Fall season opens September 18, 1895. Classical and Science 
Courses. Excellent Preparatory School. Specia ally organized 
departments of Musicand Art. Well-equipped Laboratories 
Fine Gymnasium. Resident Physician. Memorial Hall ena- 
bles students to reduce expenses. For catalogue address 


Saran F, 








ANDERSON, Principal (Lock Box 13) 





STUDY LAW At HOME 


[CHAUTAUQUA PLAN] 
Able professors—thorough course, lead- 
ing to degree LL. B. (Incorporated): 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF LAW REAPER BLK. CHICAGO 
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catalogue or circular of any school announced 
will be mailed to 
upon application to the publishers. « ¢« © © ¢ e « e 


any reader of THE Forum 







Illinois, Woodstock. 


| Todd Seminary for Boys. 


| 
| 


A delightful home schoc 
location, strict disci 


| near Chicago. 
ie, thoroug! 


Healthful 


loving care 






46th year. 


instruction, 





A department of manual training lerms moderate Send 
for prospectus, Nose Hit, Principal 
Maryland, Lutherville. 
$230 per Year at Lutherville Somianry 
(near Baltimore) for Young Ladies. 42d ye Modern con- 
veniences, large campus faculty, encnead tr uning, home 
comforts. Fifteen States repre ted. Non-sectarian. Send 
for catalogue T'urRNER, A.M., Principal. 


Massachusetts, Easthampton. 
Williston Seminary 


prepares boys for any college or scientific school. New lab- 
hrooms. All b 
pt. rath, 1 


Address Rev. Wn. 


oratories and Dé 





lings heated by steam, 








Fall term opens 
GALLAGHE! 


, Principal. 
Massachusetts, Old Cambridge, 15 Follen St. 
Mr. G. E. Emery, 


Master in the Boston Latin School, would take into his home 
two young boys to fit for Harvar« 1.’ 


Massachusetts, Billerica. 


Mitchell’s Boys’ School. 


18 miles from Boston, .R.R \ strictly select family 





school. Limited to 4 * Only requisite for admission, 
CHARACTE $500 per year Special care and training t 
young boys. Fits for College, School of Technology, and 
business. Send f ilar t M. C. Mircue ct, Principal 


Massachusetts, Duxbury 


Powder Point School. 





Prepares for School, College, or Business. Indi- 
ljual tea ng Labora s klen tary classes for 
young vs. H and r lif 


Massachusetts, Greenfield. 


Prospect Hill School for Girls. 


‘An Ideal Schoc so says a Boston parent 


James C, Par , Principal. 


Massachusetts, South Hadley. 
Mount Holyoke College 


fers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. 
halen ries, Cabinets, and Observatory The 


year oF 


Library, 
fifty-ninth 
. Board and tuition, $ 

Mrs. E.S. Me 


ens Sept th, 18 


ab, President. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
= ~ 4 ™s 
‘* The Elms,’’ Home and Day School for Girls. 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smit! Quincy 
Method for children, Miss Porrer, Principal. 


Massachusetts, Wilbraham. 
Wesleyan Academy. 

Both Sexes Nine Co 

and Music. Enlarged endowment insures super 


at moderate expense. 78th year 
For Catalogue address Rev. Wm. 


irses. Specialists in Classics, Arts, 
1 advantages 
Opens Sept. 12, 1894. 


R. NEWHALL, Principal. 
Massachusetts, Worcester. 


Mrs. Throop’s School for Young Ladies and 
Children. Thorough instruction combined with best home 
care and influences. College preparatory or special courses, 
Pupils received for summer study, 
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Massachusetts, Worcester. THE SPRAGUE 
The Highland Military Academy. CORRESPONDENCE 
Begins goth year September 11. Classical, Scientific, Busi- SCHOOL OF LAW 


. > ara , ) 2 G , 3 » >The 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Athletics en Pits you for a teat 


couraged. Careful training. Home influences CaRRER; Also Counss 
Josern ALpen SHaw, A.M., Head Master. in BUSINESS Law. 

Over 2000 students tell 

_— ree — the story of success. 


Massachusetts, Plymouth. Full particulars free. 


lr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. HOME Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
12 boys; 27th year, H.W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master. @ WNo.so Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. = ciiemeniaimesinmacans 


New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 
Wells College for Women. 


Ihree Collegiate courses of Study. Instrumental and Vocal 









Michigan, Orchard Lake. 


Michigan [ililitary Academy. Music, Drawing, Painting, etc. Location beautiful and 
‘The West Point of the West Beautiful location and | healthful. Elegant new building with modern improvements. 
healthful climate. No school in the country offers better | Session begins September roth, 1894. Send for catalogue. 


advantages for thorough preparation for college. Address 
Colonel J]. Sumner RoGers, Superintendent 





New York, Fort Plain. 
Clinton Liberal Institute. 


Co-educational. Comprises: 1. Semina- 
ry with four courses: Collegiate, Literary 
and Musical, Civil Engineering, Scien- 
tific. 2. Fitting School for any College 
3. School of Fine Arts, Music (Piano, 
Violin, Voice, under superior for- 
eign teachers), Elocution, Art. 
4. Porter School of Business 
lraining. 5. Military Academy 
Officer detailed by U. S. Gov 
ernment. Limited to 150 Cadets 


Minnesota, Faribault. Armory 150 x 80. All depart- 
ments open to Cadets, Main 


Shattuck School (Military). Building as complete as a fine 


College or Business Preparation All information in Cata-| hotel in furnishings; elevator, steam, gas. Campus 9% acres. 
logue th year Gymnasium. Overlooking the Mohawk Valley. English Pre- 
aratory Department 

| 





Minnesota, Duluth. 


The Hardy School, M. J. Michael, 
a College Preparatory School for girls, re-opens Sept. rth, President 
1894. Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and other 
Eastern Colle ges Native teachers in French and German, 
Special departments in art and musik A handsome nev 
building with ample grounds For circulars or information 
concerning the school, apply t 


Kate B,. Harpy, Anna R. Harre, Principals 







New York, Aurora-on-Cayuga Lake. 
Wells College, New York, Hamilton. 


For the higher education of young women The catalogue, Colgate Academy. 


thoroughly revised, contains ft information concerning re- 

quirements for admission, courses of study, the history, | 

equipment, and government of Wells College. | 
Address Wittiam E, Warers, Ph.D., President 





New Gymnasium. Cottage Dormitories. Improved course 
of study. Best modern methods. For illustrated catalogue 
address the Principal 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
Stanley Hall, - : s 
i Samedi onl Day Dchect tor Gicts. 24 lannranters,o vesl- Will reopen Oct. 3d 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


dent; 130 students. Full courses. ‘lwo years beyond College at 
Preparatory Courses. Offers Scholarship (value $400.00) to 
Bryn Mawr College. Miss Ovive Apece Evers, Principal, 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 
“ 


lassical, Scientific, and English Courses. 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 


The Young Ladies’ Seminary 
takes 25 boarding pupils and cares for them individually 
Admits by certificate to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and The 
Woman's College of Baltimore 
The Misses Sewa rt, Principals 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
Riverview Academy. 
soth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 


| Academies, and Business. U.S. Army officer detailed at Riv 
erview by Secretary of War. Bisner & Amen, Principals 


7 Shene ening: Dose 
Boys’ Boarding School. 


Primary and College Preparatory Department Business 
course with Shorthand. ‘lypewriting, ° evegraphy OM New York, Sing Sing-on-Hudson 
CHAMBE 
. ’ 
St. John’s School 
—— For Boys will re-open September roth \ thorough prepara- 
New Jersey, Hackettstown. tion for the leading Universities and Colleges School 
Hackettstown Institute. government based on the systems of Rugby, Eton and 
' : Marlborough 
j Ih > >, rv or < es . . 
High grade College. Preparatory for gentlemen. Lad lerms: $450 for Juniors; $540 for Seniors 
College. Best building of its class. Music, Art, Elocution, = 7 te } \ Henry J. 1 I 
Laboratory. Iwo gymnasiums. Location unsurpassed, Principals : NRY “YALL. 


i Emi. Menper, M.A, 


Ierms moderate. Catalogue free. ; 
Rev. Geo. H. Wurrney, D.D., President 


Lakewood Heights School, 


‘* AMONG THE PINES."’ 
JAMES W. MOREY, Principal, 
Lakewood, New Jersey. 


New York, New York. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Streets 


New York, Manlius. 
St. John’s School. 


: School for Boys for Study or Recreation. Excur- 
60 Plymouth Street ae os ; ) 
New Jersey, Montclair, y sion on Schoolship around Lake Ontario and the Thousand 


The Hitchcock-Marsh Boarding and Day School Islands, Excursion on Schoolship along Atlantic Coast. 
for Girls. Opens September 26th. Apply to Wm. Vereeck, President. 











; 
: 
; 


New York, Sing Sing-on-the-Hudson. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, July 1-26. 


Mt. Pleasant Academy. _ |UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
A College-fting and Character-building Schoo! for Bors. ! SUMMER MEETING. 





. —iaaiaeiiads Six Departments: A. Literature and History (Greek Year) 
dp - B. Psychology. C. Music. D. Biology. E. Civics and 

New York, Albany. : Politics. a ene. Stee a va 
‘ourses by Henry Carter Adams, Martin L, D’Ooge, Ed- 
St. Agnes’ School. ward Everett Hale. John M. M:z acté arlane, Richard G. Moul- 
Under the direction of Bishor Doane, Regular and Option ton, Albert Shaw, Woodrow Wilson, and thirty additional 

al Courses in all Departments of Study. Special advantages lecturers. For full a »rmation address 
in Languages, Music, and Art. Gymnasium sth year. | Epwarp T. Dev , Director, 111 So. 15th St., Phila. 


Miss E_ten W. Boyp, Principal. 





Pennsylvania, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. Linden Hall Seminary. 
, Founded 17 \ Moravian School for Girls and Young 
Ss. a4 8 
Rutgers Peeparatery Sehest tor Boy . Mec Women, with Post-Graduate Department. Careful super- 
ounces 3 , he Te SATION, Pe : - or vision, liberal course and rational methods. Scholars received 
- 7 inline , = at any time For circulars apply to 


. Cuarces B. Suuttz, D.D., Prin. 
North Carolina, Asheville. 


Bingham School for Boys. Pennsylvania, Germantown, 
1793. Established in 1793. 1894. 202, 204 and 335 W. Chelten Ave. 
o2 re” September st 804. : 
eee nar eat Superintendent Miss Mary E. Stevens’ School. 


th year. “Approved” by Bryn Mawr College. Bryn Mawr 
_ — - , entrance examinations are held in the school by an examiner 


: rom the college School certificate admits to Vassar. 
Ohio, Gambier. F . 


Harcourt Place Seminary. s Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 Walnut St. 
For Girls The highest intellectual advantages, a beauti 


and comfortable home, a bountiful table, and careful atten-| A Thorough French and English Home School 





tion to all that pertains to gqod health, sound mental training, for twenty girls. Under the charge of Mme. H. Clerc and 
refined manners and the best general culture Address Miss M. L. Peck, both late of St. Agnes’ School, Albany, 
Mrs. ApA Aver HI ts, Principa nN. French warranted to be spoken in two years. Terms 

$300 a year Address Mme. H. CLekc. 





Rhode Island, Providence. 


Fetente’ School for Both Sexes. 


Ohio, Gambier. | 
Kenyon Military Academy. 


Prepares Boys for College or Business. Seventy-second year 





; ; adk =8 S 3 
Boarding pupils limited to 100, Early application desirable ~seoe din 1784. Excellent home tudents from 18 States. 
Address C. N. Wyant, St iperintendent All de nominations Thorough work in English, Science, 

( inasien, 1 sicand Art. Address AuGustint Jones, LL.B, 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Germantown. Virginia, Hollins. Located in Valley of Virginia. 
i 1 , a : : 
Walnut Lane School. fosins and Day Schoo! | Hollins Institute. 
ere oem FOar or 175 Yo dy Boarders d Session opens Septembe 

Academical and college preparatory courses For circular For 175 Young Lady Boarder 1 Session opens oc ptember 

address Mrs. THEoporA B. Ricuarps. Princip | 11, 1895. Eclectic Courses in Languages, Literature, Sciences, 

; Miss Sara Louise 4 racy, A M cartel ate Principal Music, Art, I low ation male Professors, 20 Ladies. 1,200 

‘ : x » A.M., le incipal, feet above sea level. Mineral waters. Mountain scenery. 
— : Cuarces L. Cocke, President. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 2101-2103 Spruce St. | 


Virginia, Lexington. 
The Walton-Wellesley School. Bee “eh ; 
For Girls and Young Ladies, Boarding and Day. Acadet Virginia Military Institute. 





College Preparatory, and Musical, 14th year. For i ex Military, Scientific, and Technical School. Courses in Ap- 
catalogue and references, address plied Chemistry and Engineering. Expenses average $36.50 
Dr. and Mrs. James R. Dani rH per month, exclusive of outfit. New cadets report Sept. rst. 
, Gen. Scorr Suipvp, Superintendent. 
Pennsylvania, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). Washington, District of Columbia. 

Cheltenham Military Academy. | National Park Seminary for Young Women. 
Unexcelled as a college preparatory school. Now represented Suburbs of Washington, D. C. Collegiate and Seminary 
by its graduates in Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Lehig} Courses. Beautiful grounds. $75,coobuildings. A cultured 
Lafayette, Trinity, Univ. of Pa., and West Point home. $350 to $400. Send for illustrated Catalogue 

Joun C, Rice, Ph.D., Principal. ** It is a liberal education to live in Washington 





IT’S HARD TO DO WITHOUT Barger Tester Peete porte 
CEO. S. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN. 





Your dealer is likely to have them, if he hasn’t, write us and we’ll send you the information you want and 
our handsome illustrated catalogue free. PARKER PEN COMPANY, Janesville, Wis 
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e e e e Every Lawyer whose name is in the follow- 
ing list has been recommended as a member of the bar 


in good standing and worthy of confidence. 


Alabama. 


ANNISTON. J.J. Willett 
GUNTERSVILLE. Brown (J. E.) & Street (O.D.) 
TuscaLoosa. Hargrove & Vande Graaff 


Arizona Territory. 
FLaestarr. Harry Z. Zuck 


Arkansas. 


HARRISON. De Roos Bailey 

lATTLE Kock. Atkinson & England 
Lonoke. J. E. Gatewood 
PRESCOTT. Tompkins & Greeson 


7.43 : 
California. 
HEALDSBURG. E. M. Norton (City Att'y 
San Francisco. W. R. Daingertield, 508 Cali 
fornia St 


Colorado. 
Denver. F.C. Goudy, P. O. Box 1544 
" George 8. Redd, 519 Equitable Bidg 
Jno. Howard Jones, 37 Symes 
Building 
Fort CoLuins. Frank J. Annis 
GLENWoOoD SPRINGS. Edward T. Taylor 
MonTeE Vista. C. M. Corlett 
Sauipa. Albert R. Miller 
TrRinipaD. John A. Gordon. 


~ : 
Connecticut. 

New Haven. Samuel A. York 

SouTH MANCHESTER. Chas. K. Hathaway 

SovrH NoRWALK. John H. Light 

WALLINGFORD. Leverett M. Hubbard. 


~ : 
Florida. 
PeNsacoLa. Blount & Blount 
SaxForp. Thomas E. Wilson 
TALLAHASSER. K. W Williams 
TAMPA. Sparkman & Sparkman 


Georgia. 


AuGcusTa. Leonard Phinizy, 13 Law ange. 
CoLtumBus. McNeill & Levy 

Macon. Thomas B. West 

MONROE 3. S. Walker 

TALLAPOOSA A. 1. Head 

WasHINGTON. W.M. & M. P. Reese 


Idaho. 


Bore Crry. Richard Z. Johnson 
CALDWELI Morrison & Rice 


Illinois. 


ARCOLA. D. W. Hamilton 

CuIcaGo. Kobert K. Baldwin, 92 Dearborn St 
Browne, Ayers & Ayers, 616 Chamber of 

Commerce Bidg 

Edward 8. Elliott, Home Insurance Bldg 
Lothrop 8. Hodges, 841 Adams St 
Thornton & Chancellor, 143-5 La Salle St 
William Vocke, 522 Opera House Bidg 

DeLavaN. Henry R. Jones 

Hiiss0r0. William A. Howett. 

MATTOON Emery Andrews 

MT. CARROLL. C. L. Hostetter. 

Nauvoo. Geo. Alex. Ritter 

PITTSFIELD. Doocy & Bush 

vincy. Carter, Govert & Pape 

VIENNA wm y Smith. 


Indiana. 


ROONVILLE Handy & Armstrong 

ELKHART. Perry L. Turner. 

Fr. Wayne. Jas. M. Barrett 

La FAYETTE. Coffroth & Coffroth 
. Geo. J. Eacock 

LEAVENWORTH. John H. Weathers 

PLYMOUTH. K. B. Oglesbee 

VaLPakaiso. A. D. Bartholomew 


Indian Territory. 
Vinita. W. H. Kornegay. 


lowa. 


ATLANTIC. Willard & Willard. 
CaRROLL. M. W. Beach 
CEDAR Kapips. W. L. Crissman 
Corypox. H. K. Evans. 

= Hart & Poston 
GRINNELL. Haines & Lyman 
INDEPENDENCE. Lake & Harmon. 
Maquoketa. 58. D. Lyman. 
Montezuma. J. W. Carr. 
Oro. F. H. Cutting 
Rock Rapiws. Roach & Ramsey. 


Kansas. 


ATcHIson, W. W. & W. F. Guthrie 
Cuanute. J B. F. Cates 
CouncIL GrovE. Geo, P. Morehouse (City 
Att'y 

Fr. Scott. D. F. Campbell, P.O. Box 142 
Hays Crry A. D. Gilke 
Hutcuinsox. John W. Roberts. 
Jewett City. J.C. Postlethwaite 
La Crosse. Andrews & Anderson 
LEAVENWORTH. ©. F. W. Dassier 

, William C. Hook 
Oskaloosa. Marshall Gephart 
Osweeo. F. H. Atchinson 
Seneca. Wells & Wells 


Kentucky. 


AUGUSTA. George Doniphan 

Covinetos. Chas. H. Fisk 

GrorGEeTown. H. P. Montgomery 

LoursviLte. Chas. 8. Grubb, 2:6 Fifth St 
George B. Eastin, 83 & SM Bull 

Block 
SHELBYVILLE. L. C, Willis. 
Wickurre. Z. W. Bugg & Son. 


Louisiana. 


BevLevur. J. A. Snider. 

CLintox, W. F. Kernan. 

Houma. L. F. Suthon 

New ORLEANS. Harry H. Hall, 173 Common 
St 

OPELOUSAS. Estilette & Dupre 


Maine. 


Bancor. Henry L. Mitchell 
PORTLAND. Locke & Locke 
So. NORRIDGEWocK. Chas. A. Harringt« 


Maryland. 


ANNAPOLIS. Frank H. Stockett, Jr 
BALTIMORE. Henry Stockbridge & Son, Law 
Buildings 
CHESTERTOWN. James Alfred Pearce 

Hacerstown. J Mason 
HAVRE DE Grace. P. L. Hopper 


Massachusetts. 


AMESBURY. Jacob T. Choate 

Rostox. Walter Church, 1 Beacon St 
HoLyoke. A. L. Green 

LowELL. John J. Pickman. 
MARLBOROUGH James W. McDonald 
SovuTH FRAMINGHAM. John M. Merriam, 
WESTBOROUGH. Joshua E. Beeman 


Michigan. 


ADRIAN. Norman Geddes 
COLDWATER. Chas. N. Legg 
EsScaNaBa. George Gallup (City Att'y 
LAKE Crry. F. 0. Gaffney 
Leprxneton. Charles G. Wing 

Paw Paw. Geo. E. Breck. 


Minnesota. 


CROOKSTON. Miller & Foote 

DuLutTH. Wilson & Wray, 321 Chamber 
Commerce Bldg 

Litree Fass. C. A. Lindbergh 

MONTICELLO. James C. Tarbox 

MINNEAPOLIS. C L. Lamb, 1010 New York 

Life Building 

PERHAM. M. J. Daly 

Preston. H.R. Wells, 

Wapena. Frank Willson 

Wiyona. Berry & Morey. 


Mississippi. 


ABERDEEN. George C. Paine 
Cantor, W. H. Powell. 
FRIARS Port. D. A. Scott 
HAZLEHURST. George 8S. Dodds 

-~ J.8. Sexton 
Port Gisson. E. 8. & J. T. Drake 
RoskpaLe. Charles & A. Y, Scott. 
Sarvs. J.B. Boothe 
VaIDEN. Monroe McClurg. 


llissouri. 


CaMERON. Thos. E. Turney. 

DoxtpHan. J.C. Sheppard. 

FREDERICKTOWN. B. B. Cahoon 

Kanoxa. ©. T. Liewellyn. 

Kansas Crry. Frank Titus, 901 N. Y. Life 
Ins. Bidg. 

Lamar. H.C. Timmonds 

Portar Buvurr. J. Perry Johnson 

St. Louts. Everett W. Pattison, Odd Fel 


| 
| 


lows’ Bldg. | 
TaRkio, C. R. Barrow. 


llontana. 


CoLumBia Fats. Arthur Y. Lindsey 
KALISPELL. Sanford & Grubb 


Nebraska. 


ARAPAHOR. John H. Mooney 
BeaTrick. E. O. Kretsinger 
BLOOMFIELD. J. B. Lacas 
Crete. James W. Dawes 
Fayette |. Foss 
FREMONT. Frick & Dolezal 
GREELEY CENTER. T_ J. Doyle 
Harvarp. Thomas H. Matters 
Omana. Bartlett, Baldrige & De Bord, 
Orp. Thos. L. Hall 
Wanoo. L. E. Gruver 


New Hampshire. 


FRANKLIN. James E. Barnard 


New Jersey. 


CAMDEN, 

Herbert A. Drake, 127 Market St 
Thomas E. French, 106 Market St 
EuizapeTu. Frank Bergen, 68 Broad St 

FREEHOLD. F. P. McDermott 

HIGHTSTOWN. Samuel Mount Schanck 
MontTcLaiR. Edwin B. Goodell 
MorgRistows. Guy Minton 

New Brunswick. James H. Van Cleef 
Passaic. Geo. P. Rust (City Att'y) 
PRINCETON. Fergus A. Dennis, 132 Nassau St. 
Rep Bank. Applegate & Hope 

TRENTON. W Lanning, 111 E. State St 
WoopsRiIDGE. Ephraim Cutter 


New [lexico Territory. 


Deminc. 8. M. Ashenfelter 
Wurre Oaks. John Y. Hewitt. 


New York. 


BALLSTON Spa. James L. Scott 
BurraLo. J. R. Anderson, 19 Builders’ Ex- 
change 
H.G Middaugh, 63 Chapin Block 
CANISTEO. Eli Soule 
CaTTaraveus. J M. Wilson 
Daytox. W.S. Thrasher 
FLusHING. John J. Trapp 
Hoosick FALLs. Geo. E. & H. J, Greene 
InvineToN. John Harvey. 
Jamaica. John Fleming 
Kinostos. F. L. & A. B. Westbrook, 399 John 
St 
MAYVILLE. A. A. Van Dusen 
MiIppLETOWN. Dill & Cox 
MORRISVILLE. J. A. Johnson. 
New York 
William Bruce Ellison, 229 Broadway 
M.S. & 1.8. Isaacs, 27 Pine Street 
Camillus G. Kidder, 32 Nassau St 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
John H. Millard, 52 Market St 
PunLaskt. 8. C. Huntington & Son 
RaNpoLPH. Wm. H. Henderson 
Rome. A. Delos Kneeland, 113 W. Dominick 


Rovsr’s Pont. James B. Stearns 
SaLaMaANCcA. James G. Johnson 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. Edgar T. Brackett 
UNton SPRINGS. George P. Wood 
Watton. Sam’! H. Fancher 
WATERLOO. Frederick L. Manning 


North Carolina. 


CHARLOTTE. Edwin T. Cansler 
Monrkok. Robert B. Redwine 
SHELBY. Geo. A. Frick 

WasHiInGTon. John H. Small 


North Dakota. 


ENXDERLIN. Ed. Pierce 
Farco. B. F. Spalding 


Ohio. 


Bucyrus. F.S. Monnett 

CANAL WINCHESTER. W. H. Lane 

CHARDON. Metcalfe & King 

Crxctnnati. J. William Johnson, Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg 

CLEVELAND. Kerruish, Chapman & Ker- 
ruish, 101! Society for Sav- 
ings 

Connkaut. Allen M. Cox. 

Daytox. J. A. Wortman, Callahan Bank 

Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD. Wm. H. Griffiths. 
Warakoneta, Layton & Stueve, 





WELLING 


7TON. J. H. Dickson. 


WumineTon. Telfair & Telfair. 


Oklahoma Territory. 


GutTurie. Bierer & Cotteral. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 


ASTORIA 


Oregon. 


Chas. H. Page, P.O. Box 99. 


PORTLAND, W. W. Thayer 


ALLENT« 
BUTLER 


COALPORT. Alonzo 


Wallace McCamant. 


Pennsylvania. 


»wN. James L. Schaadt. 
T. C. Campbell. 
*. MacLeod 


CHAMBERSBURG. Charles Walter 


DANVILI 
EBENSBI 
JOHNSTO 
KANE. 

MEADVIL 


MECHANICSBURG 


xz. K.S. Ammerman. 


re. M. D. Kittell 


wn. H. W. Storey, 71 Napoleon St 


A. P. Huey. 
Le. Pearson Church. 


New CasTtLe. W. H. Falls. 


NEWTOW 


N. Geo. A. Jenks. 


NORRISTOWN. Isaac Chism. 


PHILADE. 


Edward Fenno Hoffman, 715 Drexel Bldg 
Shriver, Bartlett & Co., 433-5-7 Chestnut 


LPHIA. 


Henry H. Howard. 


Wm. Penn Lloyd 


South Carvlina. 


CHARLESTON. Mordecai & Gadsden. 
” Smythe & Lee. 
Marion. Johnson & Johnson. 
RIDGEWAY. R.A. Meares. 
Winysporo. A. 8. & W. D. Douglass 


South Dakota. 


ABERDEEN. Seeley & Mason 
DEADWOOD. Martin & Mason 
MITCHELL. Prescott & Bidwell. 
PaRKER. Fred H. Dirstine 
Sioux FALLS. Bailey & Voorhees 
YANKTON. Frank E. Warrick 


Tennessee. 


CHATTANOOGA. A. C. Downs. 
DYERSBURG. S. R. Latta 
Memrnuis. Wm. M. Randolph & Sons, Kan 
dolph Bidg 
NASHVILLE. D. F. Wilkin & Chamberlain 
Vanderbilt Law Building 


Texas. 


AMARILLO. Holland, Link & Holland 
DauLas. Crawford & Crawford 

. W. B. Merchant 
GALVESTON. Mann & Baker 
Jerrerson. W. T. Armistead. 
McKINNEY. Smith & Evans 


Washington. 


Soutu Benn, A. J. Ferrandini 


West Virginia. 


Huntineton. Vinson & Thompson. 
Kinewoop. D. M. Wotring 

NeW MARTINSVILLE. 8. B. Hall 
PARKERSBURG. Van Winkle & Ambler, 
RAVENSWOOD. N.C. Prickett 


Wisconsin. 


BropueaD. Burr Sprague 
CLINTONVILLE. Goldberg & Hoxie 
DARLINGTON. Orton & Osborn, 
ELKHORN. J. B. Wheeler 
Fonp pu Lac. N. C. Giffin 
Hartrorp. H. K. Butterfield 
JEFFERSON. W. H. Porter 
La Crosse. McConnell & Schweizer 
Mapison. Lewis & Brigzs 
MANITOWOC G. G. Sedgwick 
MILWAUKEE. Miller, Noyes & Miller, 102 
Wisconsin St 
NEILLSVILLE. O'Neill & Marsh. 
PHILLIPS. M. Barry. 
WAUKESHA. Ryan & Merton 


, : 
st Wyoming. 
PITTSBURG Utah Territory. 
Marshall Brown, 157 Fourth Ave : 7 
Murphy & Hosack, Yoder Building SaLT Lake City. Richard B. Shepard 
PUNXSUTAWNEY. W. W. Winslow. Charles 8. Varian 
SHIPPENSBt Be 2. A.C. MeCune V 
Sunspury§ 8. P. Wolverton 
Troy. Rockwell & Mitchell ermont. 
Tyrone. James F. Riddle Barre. John W. Gordon 
WELLSBORO. David Cameron. NORTHFIELD. Frank Plumley 
WILLIAMSPORT. Hicks & Spencer 


Chas. H. Burritt 


CANADA. 


Manitoba. 
Virginia. LANDON. Geo. R. Coldwell 


Henderson & Matheson 
Bie Stone GaP. Mathews & Maynor. 


Rhode Island. 
CHRISTIANSBURG. Phiegar & Johnson 


Newport. Wm. P. Sheffield, Jr., 223 Thames LyncusurG. James E. Edmunds. Ontario. 
St Kicumonp. Courtney & Patterson, ith and 


PROVIDENCE. —e Tillinghast, 12 8. Main | Rew 3 Sts BRIGHT J. W. Gordon 


TAZEWELL. A.J. &8. D. May. WELLAND. Harcourt & Cowper. 


WALTER CHURCH, ATTORNEY, | Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


BOOK CASES 
= YOST Gonos, Revolving, Circular 


The New No. 4 
Calig raph F- on 


“ee eee 


Conceded the Most Practi- 


devised. 

Entirely novel system of 
storage, structure, and 
mechanical movement. 
Especially a. ted to 
Family Use, Offices, and 
Public Libraries. 

Furnished with cloth or 
bent-glass coverings “in 
gle or double Cases Any 


Bll mT size or capacity, from soto 
|! TO00 V umes, Stores twice 
HY UY the books in same revol- 


ving Space E.conomizes 
over half the room in pub- 
lic libraries 

The only Case consoli- 
datin,z books three, five or 
more deep, a 


LEADS THEM ALL 





nd obtaining 
back books without remov- 
ing frontones. Only Case 
balanced and revolving on 
Metal Ball-Bearing 
Wheels. Only Case made 
circular. Only Case with 
double-shelving revolving 
independently Highly 
finished, attractive, and 
fashionable Manufactur- 
ers also of like double 

acting Revolving Show 

. . nl - y ] 
Send us your name. Cases, Circular Wardrobe- 


Book Cases,China Presses, 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., cos, Greatest. Dragyiet 
237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


An examination of the many features 
of our latest machine will tell you why 
Caligraphs lead. 


| 

Shelving and Show Case ever made. Write ror CATALOGUE, 
| YOST CIRCULAR CASE CoO., 
| Office, Salesroom, and Factory, 


Cor. Harrison and Jefferson Sts., CHICAGO, 








ese 


Se eer Ire 


TONS OOO OY OS OSL OWN 


GROPING 


DARK. 


Many bicycle makers are “‘ Groping in the Dark.” 

They reduce the weight of the wheels at random—and weaken them 
at vital points. 

The weight of a Victor is reduced by science. 

Every change depends upon the record of the Dynamometer.* 

Others guess—-We know—that the Victor is the lightest and easiest 
running bicycle on the market. 


*This wonderful machine is the only device in the world by which the power used to runa 
bicycle can be accurately measured 
We invented it and use it exclusively to perfect Victor Bicyches 
OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. DETROIT. DENVER 


Pacific Coast: SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANGELES. PORTLAND 






The finest Cocoa Beans are of a reddish 
brown color. 


BlooKer’s 
Dutch Cocoa 


either in the tin or prepared in the cup is reddish 
brown, which proclaims its purity. Cocoa of any 
other color indicates either an inferior grade of 
bean, or adulteration in the process of manufacture. 





A Sample of Blooker’s Cocoa (enough for two cups) will be 

sent for two cents to pay postage. Address 

Franco-American Food Company, 
Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States, 

P. O. Box 150, New York. 
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is the soap of 


















the civilized and | H 
has advanced with | 


civilization. : 





It cleanses and washes 





out all impurities and 






gives the skin a chance | 






for healthy action. It 
doesn't conceal blemishes, but 





aids to remove them, and as- 


sures a beautiful complexion. It is a luxury and || 





yet the most economical soap made. The very feel- 
ing of Pears’ indicates cleanliness, It is clean. It is 
a delight. 





Established over 100 years, 


20 International Awards. 
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There are soaps offered as substitutes |) 
for Pears’ which are dangerous- 


be sure you get Pears’ 


WRITERS IN THE MAY FORUM. 


Co. THEODORE AYRAULT DopGE (Bismarck : the Strongest Personality since 
Napoleon) is well known to the readers of THE ForRUM as the author of some of 
its most brilliant articles. He was born at Pittsfield, Mass., and received a mili- 
tary education at Berlin. He was graduated at the London University ; he en- 
listed in 1861, served in every regimental volunteer rank up to colonel in the 
Army of the Potomac, and was then given a commission in the regular army, 
now being on the retired list for wounds received. He is our foremost military 
writer, his work including “A Bird’s-Eye View of the Civil War,” “A Chat in 
the Saddle,” and the series of military histories including “ Alexander,” “ Han- 
nibal,” “Cesar,” etc. In the preparation of these books Colonel Dodge has 
made careful personal studies of the topography of all the great campaigns that 
he has described. He now spends a part of his time in the United States, and a 


part in Paris, where he is engaged in preparing other volumes of this great series 
of military studies. 


Dr. JNO. GEORGE Bourinot (Why Canadians Do Not Favor Annexation) isa 
son of anative of the island of Jersey, and a Nova Scotian by birth. He has been 
chief clerk of the House of Commons of Canada for many years, and has writ- 
ten several works on Parliamentary Government which are in constant use in 
the colonial dependencies of the Crown. In a series of “Studies on Comparative 
Politics,” printed by the Royal Society of Canada, he has made comparisons be- 
tween the institutions of Canada and those of the United States. He is a con- 
tributor to the “Edinburgh Review,” “Quarterly Review,” the “Contemporary 
Review,” “Blackwood,” and other leading exponents of the hest thought of the 
day. He has been president, and is now honorary secretary and editor of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada. He is one of the few Canadians 
who have been honored by the Queen with the distinction of the Companionship 
of the Order of St. Michael and St. George (C. M. G.). He is constantly quoted 
in Canada in connection with questions relating to the Constitution of the Do- 
minion. 


Mr. JAMES HOSMER PENNIMAN (The Criminal Crowding of Public Schools) 
was graduated from Yale in 1884, and has since then been connected with the 
DeLancey School, Philadelphia. He has written “Common Words Difficult to 
Spell,” “Prose Dictation Exercises from the English Classics” and “The 
School Poetry Book” (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston), also a number of articles on 
teaching which have appeared in educational periodicals. 


Dr. HENRY DWIGHT CHAPIN (Crowded Schools as Promoters of Disease) was 
educated at Princeton and at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 
graduating from the latter institution in 1881. He has held professorships at 
the Woman’s Medical College of the New York Infirmary and at the New York 
Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital. Besides contributing to the medical 
journals he has written articles on social topics for the periodical press. His 
article entitled “Preventable Causes of Poverty,” appearing in THE Forum (Vol. 
VII., p. 415), attracted much attention. While chairman of the Section on 
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Public Health of the Academy of Medicine, a few years ago, he made a report 
condemning the sanitary condition of a number of public schools in the poorer 
districts of New York. Dr. Chapin is now chairman of the Section on Diseases 
of Children of the Academy of Medicine, and first vice-president of the New 
York County Medical Society. 


Cot. CARROLL D. Wricut (Have We Equality of Opportunity?) , born in 
1840, admitted to the bar in 1865, served in the State Senate of Massachusetts in 
1871-72; was Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor from 1873 
to 1888; was appointed in 1880 supervisor of the United States census in Massa- 
chusetts, and in 1885 Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor at Washington, a 
post he still holds, as well as the position of Superintendent of the Census 
Colonel Wright is perhaps the ablest statistician that we have, and his contribu 
tions to statistical and sociological discussions have been numerous and instruc- 
tive. 


PROFESSOR PAUL SHOREY (Can We Revive the Olympic Games?) , born in 1857 
at Davenport, Iowa, was graduated from Harvard in 1878. He studied law and 
was admitted to the bar in Chicago. In 1881 he was awarded the Kirkland 
travelling fellowship by Harvard University, and studied for three years in 
Europe at the Universities of Leipzig, Bonn, Athens, and Munich. In 1884, he 
took his degree of Ph.D. summa cum laude, and returned to Chicago. In 1885, 
he was appointed Professor of Greek at Bryn Mawr College, where he remained 
seven years. When the University of Chicago opened in 1892, he was called to 
the chair of Greek, which he now occupies. Professor Shorey is one of the fore- 
most of American classical scholars and is particularly distinguished as a Pla- 
tonist. 


Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON (Anthony Trollope’s Place in Literature), born 
in London in 1831, was educated at King’s College, London, and at Oxford, 
where in 1853 he was elected Fellow and tutor. He was admitted to the bar in 
1858, and in 1877 was appointed Professor of Jurisprudence and International 
Law by the Council of Legal Education. He is the chief exponent of the Posi- 
tivist school, is acritic of authority, and a great master of English prose. 
Among his works are, “The Meaning of History,” “Social Statics,” “Order and 
Progress,” and “Oliver Cromwell.” His present article is the seventh of a series 
in THE Forum entitled “Studies of the Great Victorian Writers.” 


Mr. AINSWORTH R. SporrorD (The Government as a Great Publisher), 
born in 1825, became in 1861 First Assistant-Librarian of Congress at Washing- 
ton, and three years later Librarian. His able administration of the affairs of 
the library for more than a quarter of a century has made for him a wide reputa- 
tion. He is a member of many historical and philosophical societies, and is the 
foremost authority in the country on subjects akin to the matter he treats in 
this number of THE Forum. 


PRESIDENT DAVID STARR JORDAN (Pettifogging Law-Schools and an Un- 
trained Bar), first president of Leland Stanford Junior University, was born at 
Gainesville, N. Y., in 1851, and was graduated from Cornell University in 1872. 
He became professor of biology in Butler University at Indianapolis in 1875, re- 
taining this position until 1879, when he was elected to a chair in the University 
of Indiana, of which, in 1885, he became president. From 1879-81 Dr. Jordan 
was a special agent of the United States census for the marine industries of the 
Pacific coast, and in 1891 he was appointed president of the Leland Stanford 
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Junior University, at Palo Alto, Cal., near San Francisco. Dr. Jordan has pub- 
lished numerous scientific works, the most important being his “Manual of the 
Vertebrates,” and “Jordan and Gilbert’s Synopsis of the Fishes of North 
America.” 


PROFESSOR ROBERT H. THURSTON (Our Debt to Inventors: Shall We Dis- 
courage Them ?) was born in Providence, R. I., in 1839, and was graduated at 
Brown University in 1859. After two years’ experience of practical engineer- 
ing he entered the United States Navy as engineer, and won rapid promotion for 
his services during the Civil War. In 1865 he was made assistant professor and 
lecturér on chemistry in Annapolis. In 1878 he became professor of mechanical 
engineering at the Stevens Institute of Technology, and in 1885 he became direc- 
tor of Sibley College of Cornell University. He has made several inventions and 
has published more than a dozen books. 


PRESIDENT JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN (The Rebound from Agnosticism: Mr. 
Balfour’s Book) was born in Freetown, Prince Edward Island, on the 22d of 
May, 1854, and was graduated at London University in 1877. He was Professor 
of Philosophy and English Literature in Acadia College, Nova Scotia, in 1880- 
82, and in Dalhousie College, Halifax, in 1882-86, and was elected honorary life 
governor of University College, London, in 1884. After several years’ service in 
the faculty of Cornell University, he became president of that institution a few 
years ago. He has published “Kantian Ethics and the Ethics of Evolution” 
(London, 1881) ; “The Ethical Import of Darwinism” (New York, 1887) ; and 
“A People’s University,” the Founder’s Day address (Ithaca, 1888). He is a 
regular contributor to the “ Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie” in Berlin. 


PROFESSOR ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart (McMaster’s “ History of the People of 
the United States”) was born in western Pennsylvania in 1854, graduated from 
Harvard in 1880, and has ever since heen connected with the University as Fel- 
low, Instructor, or Professor of History. He is the University editor of “The 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine,” and has published “An Introduction to the 
Study of Federal Government,” “Epoch Maps Illustrating American History,” 
“Practical Essays on American Government,” and the “ Formation of the Union,” 
in the Epochs of American History, of which series he was editor. 


Don’t Worry Yourself 


and don’t worry the baby; avoid both unpleasant conditions by giving the 
child pure, digestible food. Don't use solid preparations. Infant Health 
is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your address to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 













PREVENT 
DANDRUFF AND BALDNESS. 


‘The chief require- 
ment of the hair is 
CLEANLINESS 


—thorough shampoo- 
ing for women once a 
fortnight, and for men 
once a week.” 


‘*THE BEST 
AGENTS 


: for th 
m Healing—Healthful—Harmless ne oe ee 


One tri we * pure, * mild,’ ‘anti- 
n@ trial will convince you that 
Or. Scott's Genuine sai, septic’ soap anc d water.” 


Electric Appliances Cure ¥ j 
Rheumatism, Nervous Debdility, & ‘ 
Gout, Sciatica, Spinal Trouble, Pr | 
Liver and Kidney Affections, In 
ci m, Backache, and kindred 
om p| 

a > 


Ne Medicines! No Drugs! 
Ne master" « Billa! 


males uesiee hat lp 6 alll T comprehends the qualities 
€ ain. Lvery arth e warranted, é . 
At All Stores, a i ‘ required by the well-known 


» receiptof price, 
A 


I for postage } dermatologists quoted 


valuable book free on application. < 
a GEO. A. SCOTT, —- SOAP above. It is the shampoo- 
; sone Teeet. ing agent used and pre- 
scribed by most physicians in preventive 
and remedial treatment of Dandruff, Bald- 
ness and Skin Diseases. 
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NO OTHER IS JUST AS GOOD.| 


WOoDBURYS 
Facial Soap 
Ski, 





OF 10 A SAMPLETO 
ANY ADDRESS. PRICES 
OF GOLDEN SCEPTRE, 
|b $1.30, %4!b 40cts 
. POSTAGE PAID. 
CatacoGUE Free 


J LSURBRIG ofS 





A PURE ANTISEPTIC 


TOILET SOAP 


A Sample Cake of Facial Soap anda 150 page book on 
Dermatology and Beauty, illustrated; on Skin, Scalp, Nervous | 

nd Blood Diseases, their treatment and cure, sent sealed fc | 
ro cents, also Disfigure ments, like Birth | Marks, Moles, W art 
India Ink and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of N« 
Superfluous Hair, Pimples, Freckles, Facial Development, C bane g- | 
ing the Features, Shaping the Ears, Nose, etc. | 

JOHN H. WOODBURY Soratataget Sotote, | 

127 West 42d Street, w York City. 
Branch Offices: Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. St. Louis. 


High Class SPRING, THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


By the late George John Romanes, edited by 


Carpetings. ‘” chee, as, aa 
e cloth, $1.25. 


“George John Romanes’ ‘ Thoughts on Re- 
gion, will rank among the most valuable books 
the century has produced.”"—Chicage 7ribune 


Our select stock of exclusive patterns in 
Axminsters, By Paul Carus, Second edition, cloth, $1 co 


‘The general reading of such a book as this 
we ee have removed a good deal of the intoler- 


Wilt d 
an from which we suffer The Rev. Dr 
1 ons, an Joh: n H. Barrows, Chairman of the World's Par- 


hament of Religions 
Velvets 
as ; POPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 
is most attractive, and contains a full line! 
By Prof. Ernst Mach, author of ** The Science 


Beautiful Plain Colorings as well as sh icaalen”*  Seemaieaed tr tae 2 
Magnificent Designs. aR. CO, Oe he 


*'The volume is one that may be fairly called 
’rof. Henry Crew in the Astro-Physicad 


Axminster and Aubusson Carpets 
(woven in one piece) designed and 
im ported expressly to order. Send for catalogue and special circulars. 


W.& J. Sloane, © THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 


Broadway, '8.&:9% New Veek.| Chicago, 324 Dearborn Street. 


speak well of Tekelogy. 
Other Does yours? Perhaps you 
have not tried it. 


Folks’ Mrs. A. W. Phelps, Tilla 


mook, Oregon, writes: **My 
- usbands husband says money could 
not buy our Tokology if 
we could not get another.” 
a. And W. 8S Craig expresses the opinion that 
perony aa “No husband who is considerate of his wife's happi 
nercncece fi ness can afford to be with« = Tokology.” 
Prepaid $2.7 for sample pages and agents’ terms 


ALICE B STOCKHAM & CO..277 Madison St.Chicago. 





History for Ready Reference | YOU @, merge SNAP 


and Topical Reading. — ata on 
By J. N. LARNED, £x-Pres’t Am. Library Ass'n. 3 — a ne pee 
(#¥rGiving History on All Topics in the Exact 7 caine on € ; seer ‘Meee 
Words of the Historians Themselves. ys eaak MOAT Means 
” It Sp lies what no Encyclopedia known to me can ibrary, Vale, et $5 pe r 1 
give. Raane CHAMBERLAIN m ple a mailed for 75c. Covers to order. Pri 
“I believe it will prove one of the most valuable \ddress H. H. BALLARD, 130, Pittsfield, ‘anes. 
reference books in existence.”"’"—Joun Fisk 
“The most interesting Encyclopedia that I believe 
has appeared.""—Prof. Bemis, Chicago University. 


a jar ¢ part of the most precious historical treas- FASTER THAN SHORTHAND! 
ures. jr. W. T. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education 


** It gives far more of the fruits of original researchand | f 7 - \ PRINTS. A Worb At ‘ONE 
the first hand ae of nr. inkers than any <r STROKE! Price $%. It isa per 
other book I know of.’’—Forres1 RGAN, //¢ artfo wd, Ct A fect substitute for stenography 

“An unlocked ech of History.”—President Fiske, ae in tatoo nistieloneate 
Albion College in the country. You can learn at 

** The almost incomparable usefulness of this book.” home without a teacher, no know! 
Avsert Suaw, Editor Review of Reviews. ; \ —— 7 ty ae naw ond pen oul ke 

“‘ This book is a downright royal road to learning." [ay gor work next month om ’ 
Sipney S. Riper, Providence, R. / F. G. K. Anderson, Chestnut 8t., cor. Mulberry. Newark, N. J. 

“‘The historic maps are superior in study and en- Orrices ; NEW YORK; AUCKLAND, NEW ZeaLaND; Bomay, LNDIA. 
groves to any hitherto published in our country.’ 

res. C. D. Hartranet, Hartford, Ct. 

Sold Only by Subscription. Agents Wanted. . 2 — 
; TANDARD, REDU 
C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, | | BOOK S MIDAND, REBYOES 10¢ 


Springfield, Mass. POPULAR Book Co., CHicaco _ 









MEDICAL and other SCIENTIFIC REPORTS 


OF TWO CONTINENTS ON 


| VINOLIA SOAP. 


American Medical Journal Reports. 


en ey 


and SURGICAL REPORTER 





English Medical and General Reports. 



































: OLEDO MEDICAL 
; t T fEDICAI on VINOLIA SOAP. | ANCET on VINOLIA SOAP. 
ToLepo Mepicat AND SurGICAL Reporter reports: | . : . 
—*Vinolia Soap is as different from the other high- The Lancs T reports:—" No free alkali, odor delicate, 
priced soaps as black is from white.’ | and an article of excellent quality. 
( Sane MEDICAL JOURNAL on | so : - ees 
4 VINOLIA SOAP. (uate rE on VINOLIA : 
The Cotumsus Mepicat Journat reports:—‘ It is P . SOAP. 
pleasantly scented, and beneficial to the skin.”’ The Hospirat Gazetre reports:—* It is bland and 
5 - unirritating even to the most delicate skins. For toilet 
, ~ 1. LOUIS CLINIQUE on VINOLIA SOAP. purposes we have never seen it surpassed,’ 
The Sr. Lovis C.iinigue reports:—‘ Vinolia Soap J ‘ ita jaime 
i isa neutral soap, free from sn and chemicals. it Be TISH AND COLONIAL DRUGGIST on ‘ s 
d should become generally adopted by the people as well VINOLIA SOAP. 
as the profession.’ , The British AnD CoLontat Drucaist reports :—** The 
a a hn acme of excellence in the soap-maker’s art. ‘lhe deli- 
EW REMEDIES on V INOL IA SOAP. | cacy of perfume, and the sensation of softness pro- 
N | duced on the skin, are quite characteristic. 
New Remepiegs reports :—* Vinolia Soap is excellent —— $$ —_———__— 
and elegant, producing a soft skin. Altogether a 
Toilet Soap hard to surpass.”’ RITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL on VINOLIA 
— — - — | SOAP. 
’ i lcaones COURIER RECORD OF MEDICINE on he British Mepicat JouRNAL reports:—*‘ It is de- 
VINOLIA SOAP. void of free caustic alkali, and free from adulterants. 
The Texas Courter Recorp oF MEDICINE reports: Of unquestionable excellence, and much in favor with 
—** Vinolia Soap is not to be excelled.’ the profession.” 
, 7 es on VINOLIA USE OURT CIRCULAR on 
SOAP. i “ VINOLIA SOAP. 
PRACTICE reports :—‘* We do not be- Vinolia Soap The Court Circutar reports :—*Vin- 
lieve a more emollient, unaggressive, olia Soap is prepared by a special 
and delicately perfumed soap exists scientific process, and contains extra 
When once used it will thereafter be DELICATE cream instead of free soda and potash, 
regarded as an indispensable requisite Pela cna which are so injurious to the skin and 
to one’s toilet.” SENSITIVE hair.” 
; i acelateaaaaamaaeatiiaiaaa SKINS. 
M* DICAL wo ae aii aad 15, 20, 25, 35, and 85 THe BABY on VINOLIA aaa 
NOLIA SOAP. aida aig ta . * SOAP. 
The Mepicat Wor vp reports :—** The cents per tablet. The Basy reports :—‘‘ It recommends 
*Vinolia’ Balsamic (Medical) Soap itself with special force for the tender 
is especially suited for medical, while for ordinary toilet | skins of infants. It does not dry, wrinkle, and harden 
» use the ‘ Vinolia’ Otto of Rose Soap is exquisite.” the skin.” 
Q No . VIN NO 
| Enic 3H VALLEY MEDICINE MAGAZINE on THE@ UREN on VINOLIA SOAP. 
VINOLIA SOAP. The Queen reports :—“* Vinolia Soap is excellent from 
The LenicH VaLLtey MepicaL MaGazine reports :— its purity. Ie lathe rs freely, and is very lasting.” 
** Vinolia Soap prevents the drying of the skin caused in oie aan 
by soaps containing an excess of alkali.”’ TH HOSPITAL on VINOLIA 
RS SOAP 
5 lies INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF SURGERY The HospitTAat reports :—“ Particularly suited for the 
on VINOLIA SOAP. nursery.” 
The INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF SURGERY reports :— —— - 
*** Vinolia Balsamic’ (Medical) Soap is especially use- HEMIST AND DRUGGIST on VINOLIA 
ful in the treatment of eczema SOAP. 
3 —————___—_ 2. The Cuemist anp Druceist reports:—‘‘ An ideal 
PACIFIC MEDICAL JOURNAL on soap delightfully perfumed.” 
; VINOLIA SOAP. ee ee 
r The Paciric Mevicat JourNAL reports:—‘‘ We can H EALTH on VINOLIA 
: recommend it as a delightful Toile: Soap which does SOAP. 
not cause the skin and hair to shrivel.” HEALTH reports :—“‘ Most elegant and safe of Toilet 
| all htt let i one ae Soaps, producing an agreeable lather destitute of harsh 
x alkalinity, and emollient in its nature.” 
t taal MEDICAL JOURNAL on _— — ; = 
VINOLIA SOAP. ANITARY RECORD on VINOLIA 


The BurFato MepIcaL AND SuRGICAL JOURNAL re- 
ag ~ ‘* A superfatted pleasant Toilet Soap. Should 
9¢ found in the Nursery, Lavatory, and Dressing- 
Room of every well-appointed house.” 





May be obtained of all leading druggists, or from THE CHAS. N,. CRITTENTON CO. 
(Sole Agents for the United States), 115 Fulton Street, New York. 


SOAP. 
SAntTARY RecorpD report:—‘‘It! bears evidence of 
having been prepared with great care on a scientific 
basis.” 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
January 1, 1895. 


Bay State 


Beneficiary Association, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Policies written during 
he year, . « 2 © « 


Policies in foree, . . 
Insurance written dur- 


ing the year, . . . $15,657,200.00 


7,323 | 
17,012 


| 
| 


“ADVERTISER~() 


PRENMO 


Insurance in force, . 46,111,175.00 
Emergency or Surplus 
re 262,790.69 | 
Amount paid in Losses, 514,964.28 
Total am’t paid in Loss- 
3,704,797.85 


es since organization, 


Reliable and energetic men wanted to repre- 


sent the Association. 


F, E. LItcHFIg.p, Sec’y. 


For prices, tech- 
nical description, 
and specimens of 


work, write 


CAMERA. 


Quickly understood, 

Easily managed, 

Good indoors or out, 

Handsome enough for a countess, 
Doesn't cost much, and 

Only weighs two pounds. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





ELECTRIC LAUNCHES. 
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4 Scientific 


Because they support the trousers 
at the natural point of suspension 
—i.e., at the pivot of aman’s body, 
over the hip bone. 

5 wong are comfortable and effect- 
ive. Just the thing for negligee or 
evening dress; the straps don’t 
show. Buy a pair of your dealer—50c 
to $2.00—or order a pair mailed from 


SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER CO., Ltd. 


uffalo, N. Y. 











Try them once and you'll 
always wear them. 


Morris Heights, 


‘20 


21 Pounds 


FOR PLEASURE CRAFT, HUNTING 
BOATS, AND YACHT TENDERS. 


Prorpe.t.tinGc Power Entirety BeneatuH FLOORING 


AND SEATS. 


Some of the Fleet formerly in service at the World's 
Fair, thoroughly renovated and re-equipped, 


at special prices. 


Powell Place, 


ROBLEY 


Better 


75 Dollars Bicycles 
Veletette te can’t 

oS ae @6€=€6—6—h 

expensive catalogues and 

elaborate advertisements, made. 


that do not add one cent to 
the actual value of a wheel. 


Practical, 
Reliable, 
Effective, 
Matchless, 
Original 


Rochester Optical Co. 


SEND STAMPS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH CO. 





New York City. 


Saved on a@ «ee ee e+ + 


«SPECIAL 


For full information address 
MALTBY & ROBLEY, I Park Place, New York. 


at | 
y be 


Gay ? 
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Crescent Bicycles 


MONEY CANNOT BUY BETTER. 


Crescents are widely and favorably known as re/iable, 
standard machines; none can be made superior. 

Our line is the most complete of any on the market, and their 
reasonable prices place them within the reach of the public. 

Crescents are light, rigid, of the best material, and beau- 
tiful in design and finish. 


Catalogue Free, WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. = ssw vonx. 
SOOe™ 


SIMPLE X=>> 
===PRINTER 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings and drawings. 






































Columbia | 
“==-Bicycles 
ms. *100 


COLUMBIAS are the 
duct of the oldest and ost 
equipped bicycle factory in 
America, and are the result 
Y of eighteen years of success- 
ful striving to make the best 
bicycles in the world. 

g 1895 Columbias are lighter, 

6 stronger, handsomer, more 
gracefui than ever—ideal machines for the use 
of those who desire the best that’s made. 

Hartford Bicycles cost less—$8o0 $60 $50. They 
are the equal of many other higher-priced 
makes, though. 


POPE MFG. CO, s°osron 


NEW YORK 
General Offices cHicaco 


and Factories, SAN FRANCISCO 


PROVIDENCE 
Hartford, Conn. euera.e 


Columbia Catalogue, telling of both 
Columbias and Hartfords, free at any * ~ 
Columbia agency, or by mail for two 2- 
cent stamps. 





simple, Cheap and Effective. 


ENDORSED BY OVER 50,000 USERS. 





From an original, on ordinary paper, with any pen, 
100 copies can be made. 50 copies of typewriter manu- 
script produced in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 


samples. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Lawton & Co., 


20 Vesey Street, New York, 
















—~ *Demington”’ 


to the 
Front. 
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. “REMINGTON” sere vo vs 
a Ington 1 3 
Bi g means for Bicycles what it means 
rt alk for firearms—the Standard of Excellence. 
f “| 
5 f Remington reliability is the feature of the ‘*Remington”’ Bicycle. 
ia Repair shops do not flourish because of Remington mistakes. 
s y : The wonderful facilities of the great Remington Arms Co. are all at the service of ‘‘Remington’’ 
Mm. | Bicycles. The same perfect knowledge of materials, the same high degree of proficiency in work- 
Be | men, a — a accuracy = adjustment and proportion that are devoted to its world- 
, renowned rifles and guns are applied to its Bicycles. 
| 7 i to the Front? 
9 Is it Strange that “Remingtons” are TO e ront 
is Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue—FREE. 
Tn Agencies Arranged in Unoccupied Territory. 
al 
oa) REMINGTON ARMS CO., - - 313-315 Broadway, New York. 
a | 
FS 
a , : 
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Hydraulic Passenger 
and Freight. 


Electric Passenger 
and Freight. 


Patent Steel Screw 
Belt Passenger and 
Freight. 


Patent Spur Gear 
Freight, Hand and 
Sidewalk. 

NEW YORK, 92 and & Liberty Street, 

BOSTON, 53 State Street. 

DETROIT, Hedges Building. 


ATLANTA, CA., Inman Building. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1215 Filbert Street, 


Remingtons, - - - - %40.00 


Caligraphs, - - - - $25.00 
i Hammonds & Yost, - 830.00 


"GEORGE A. HILL, manacen. RENTALS $3.50 to $0.00 per MONTE 
10 Barclay St., New York. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


JUET FLOORS gg BARGAINS 


Ornamental. Thick and Thin. 

Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price, Shipped 
anywhere for examination, Exchanging a Specialty. Monthly 
payments. 52-page catalogue free, 

oe TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 
ISH 186 Monroe Street, Ch 
Fretwork 


+44 4-4 ener eee eee ens, SED 
= xv TYPEWRITER 
RERREXEEREXEEZERE) POE ANY 
Branches : — BOUGHTON & (TERWILLICER, oat We have machines of every make. 
234 St., under 5th Ave. Hotel, N. Y., and 256 Fulton St., Brooklyn. “ 
BOUGHTON & LINVILLE, 21 Tremont St., Boston. a — cayetare with priv- 
Send for book of designs. No charge for estimates. llege of examinatiou. 


TYPEWRITERS. .—Unvreindiced advice given. | 2 TYPEWRITERS 


Guaranteed in perfect order or money 


All makes half-price. Ship- SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED, 
ped anywhere for examination. Exchanging a Special- Write us before buying. Send for illas- 
ty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. trated catalog of new and old machines, 


sELSaiaaaee. | 45 Livy Steet New York | NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 2% bs Sate Stree, 


Made by 
B The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., 
Cincinnati, O., 


From Architects Designs, or from Original Drawings. Our work can be found in 
any State in the Union. Correspondence invited. Draftsmen sent when necessary. 


Manufacturers. Established 1°23 Capital, 1,000,000. 





Pabst Malt Extract, 
The ‘‘Best”’ Tonic 


will soothe your nerves, and 
dreamless sleep will add to men- 
tal power, and beauty. It will 
vitalize your being, and if you 
have been sick, it will bring the 
flush of health and strength. If 
your cheeks are hollow, “Best” 
Tonic will make them round; it 
will fill att the hollows. If 
you are thin and emaciated, 
“Best” Tonic will make you 
plump and strong. The bones 
of contention and dyspepsia 
will vanish, buried by “Best” 
Tonic and acontented mind, 
ALL bones will vanish. “Best” 
Tonic will round the corners, 
and, dear woman, where there 
are no corners, it will make 
vou rounder. 
At Druggists. 


si have used the “Best” Tonic Five little books of 
in my practice for several years a _” 

and cannot speak too highly of “SECRETS 

its efficienc nero a general sent free. 

BLE FOOD, eau “aesinatlated, Mention publication. 
slightly stimulating, wel! calcu- ’ 

wane te give tonic and otrengte Address: 

to the digestive organs. It = 

no euperior. I say these things +«s‘Pabst—Milwaukee.’’ 
aiter an extended use in prac- 

tice. TYSON SMITH, i. b. 
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THE DENSMORE, 


“THE WORLD’S GREATEST TYPEWRITER.” 
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LIGHTEST TOUCH, HANDIEST, QUICKEST, STRONGEST. 
Adopted by United States Government. 


OFFICES AND DEALERS: 
‘ Prov stminster St. 


ansas © ity, 710 Delaware St. 
Denver, 1631 Champa Street. 
° > Indianapo a. Vy E. Market Street. 
pune, 12 E. Fa Ye Street. _ ones. 4 E. Main Street. 


‘rancisco 1 Gree ke 7 ee ag rile, ‘ Cole | Sui buliding. h h . } of I] 
‘inci ‘ourth Street. 2 fall 8 = 
‘lev . 43 Arcade. ira s Mick he 1 h. Trust Bldg @ Cc oices a& 
‘alo, ¥ 7 Los Angeles, ° 
= G rav ad Street. 0! d, Ore., 64 Th HOKING To TOBACCOS 
eas. ae »0d 8 Ttica, N. Y., 1272 Arcade. 


ai9Penneyiy van ia Ave. Savannah, Ga., 6 Bull Street 
Dallas, Tex., 30 Main Street. 
— Bria Span ‘Conn., No. 3, Court 
7 a7 Market Street. | 
Minn 8. Fourth Street ‘olur an a. 1 Main 
Louisv _~ 315 Fifth Street Sock mville Se! POaeR R 
Omaha, 1619 Farnum Street. Building. 
London, 8 Queen St Munich, 17 Weinstrasse. 
&t. oS Puse Dkinek nde 5 Prug, Austria, Marion; 55. 
Gothen are, Sweden, Mr. Buenos Ayres res, 49 Ca e Recon- 


ista 
§idney, N. $s. W., 71 Elizabeth st. | Auc = N.Z..14 Victoria Arcade 
Toronto, Can., 37 Adelaide | Quebec, Can. John Street 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Srendems New York. 


SPENCGERIAN "Des ou 
STEEL PENS Visi 


ARE THE BEST ‘Yellowstone 
BHT WITS, <a — Park 
ACCOUK- THIS PP 
ne 2 

, 
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ma 
; cn Send me SIX CENTS in stamps for 
7 


e SKETCHES oF 
e WONDERLAND 


- 


FOR 
"nD 


ENGROSSING ~<a Wo. 36 


Sow sy STATIONERS evenvwnerc. CHAS, 8. FEE, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
Samples FREE on receipt of return postage, 2 cents. NORTHERN PACIFIC 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO.,**nen°van"” Hg MN. sez 





BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Spring No. 2.—For Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, the Gouty Diathesis, &c. 


Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in the Medical 
Department of the University of New York: 


“For the poi BUFFALO LI WATER in the treatment of Chronic Bright's 
four years I haveused / Disease of the Kidneys occurring in 
Gouty and Rheumatic subjects, with marked benefit.”’ 


Dr. William A. Hammond, of Washington, D. C., Surgeon-General U. S. Army 
(retired), Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the University of 
New York, etc., referring to Spring No. 2: 


“T have for some in cases of affections of the Nervous 
time made use of the System, complicated with Bright's Dis- 
ease of the Kidneys or with a Gouty Diathesis. The results have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia 
has for many years been a favorite with me in like cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly acts 
better than any extemporancous solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, better rne 
by the stomach.” 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, Health Officer of New York City. 

“T have fre- Spring No. 2,in my practice, with excel- 
quently made useof BUFFALO LITHIA WAT lent results. It isa potent remedy in 
correcting Rheumatic thesis. Ina case of uric acid gravel, in which I recently prescribed it, 
its beneficial effects were apparent after the third dose. I have also prescribed it with great benefit 
in Bright's Disease of the Kidneys.” 


Dr. G. W. Semple, Hampivn, Va., President Medical Society of Va. 


“T have a large and fa- L WATER Spring No.2. I have prescribed 
vorable experience with the it with highly beneficial results 
in many cases of Chronic Rheumatism, and have known it to give marked relief in Rheumatic 
Gout, causing the absorption of deposits of Urate ofSoda. It has proved particularly valuable as a 
ro Ly in allof many cases in which I have prescribed it of Nephritic Colic, and I have myself 
derived great benefit from its use in the relief most promptly of several attacks of Gravel.” 
This Water is for sale 7 druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
Springs open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. 


7500 illustrations. ' ——— - <<. An entire 
356,000 entries. t* fae at library,— 
8500 pages. ir. e 3 on Res vi \)} rma taking 
Complete. ee eB SA re | the place 
Perfect. hy ROR Se: :.”, | Ms os). ld | of scores 
Beautiful. 7 ee ee ee vA of other 
The Court an Snepeeset Wes J eet "J" references 
of Last Resort. Que) fe Ly Ted books. 


The Century Dictionary 


and 


The Century Cyclopedia of Names, 


COMBINED, Form the Latest, Best and Fullest Work 


of Reference in the English Language. 


FOR 10 CENTS in coin or stamps we send to any address a beautifully 


illustrated pamphlet (100 pictures), describing and giving 
specimen pages of these great works. Send now, and mention this magazine. Address 
THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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The leading brands of imported champagne 
sell for four or five times the price at which a wine 
of equal purity can be bought—because of their 
high reputation as being the finest product of the 
grape in wine of that kind. 

For the same reason, the Mount Vernon Pure 
Rye Whiskey, bottled at the distillery, on account 
of its special fine flavor, purity, and well-known 
reputation, gained in the past forty years, brings 
in the open market a higher price than any other 
Rye Whiskey. 

The distillery bottling is in square bottles, each 
bearing a guaranty label of the Distilling Company; 
the caps are wired and sealed. 


the difference in price and have the 


Pay 


assurance that you use the best quality made. 


More Reliable 


Bridgeport Cyclometer thera Watch. 


Simple and strong mechanism. Always 
works, Dust and water-proof. Registers up 
to 10,000 miles, or can be set back to zero 
when desired. Easily read while riding. 
Invaluable to record distances between 
points visited, and to prevent overtaxing | 
strength. Made for 26, 28 
and 30-inch wheels. Three 
models. Prices greatly re- 
duced. 


Brooklyn Bicycle Stand. 


Is light, neat, compact and ornamental, and is 
fitted with casters. Excellent for the house 
Prevents marring of walls or soiling of carpets. 
The Bicycle can be raised or lowered so that 
the wheels can be revolved for cleaning or to exhibit the 
machine. Price $1.50 up. 
Send for Catalogue of Bicycle Sundries, Gun Implements, etc. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR THE PRESS. 
‘Criticism, = Revision, = Disposal, 


and all Work involved between Author 
and Publisher. 


Hluthore ‘Shits 


(Witi1AM A, Dresser, Director) 
is authorized to refer to the following 


Well-Known Writers ;— 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT 00., 
313 and 315 Broadway, New York. 


FORSTNER 


Noah Brooks. 
Hezekiah Butterworth. 
| Mrs. Margaret Deland. 
William Elliot Griffis, D.D. 
B. 0. Flower | Ad. Arena) 
—e- Pastos ree. 
| Mrs. Julla Wa owe. 
AUCER BIT. | William Hayes Ward, D.D. 
It bores round, and oval holes as smooth and polished as a gun- 
barrel. Especially adapted for fine ntry, cabinet or pattern work 
Sample sent on re aoe of 55 Cents, Discounts to the trade. 
r Sale by all Hardware Dealers. 
The Bridgeport oe implement Co., 313 and 315 Broadway, 


[£d. Independent). 


Many a manuscript fails of acceptance because it either lacks 
proper correction or revision, or bears a yet unknown signature, 
or isnot offered to an exactly suitable publication. 
lisher has his own peculiar requirements. 


William Dean Howells. 
Mrs. Louise C. Moulton. 
Philip S. Moxom. D.D. 
[eones Nelson P: 

D. F. Randolph hve r} 
oke Dudiey 
Mary E. Wilkins. 
J. A. Wheelock 


[£d. Pioneer Press) 


arner. 


Each pub- 
To know such con 


— a beautiful little Canoe ; or,a Mag- ditions, to relieve authors of inconvenience and disappointment, 
nificent Pleasure Boat for | to obtain for them—through judicious criticism or revision—bet- 

G2 Send for sixty-page illustrated | ter reputation and better remuneration, and thereby also ¥ 
Sat Medal and Diploma at 


ewes Worlds Fair. 


J. ._ RUSHTON, - - - CANTON, N. Y. N. Y. 


BOOKS Santer Authors (QC 


Gsiaioe Free |! POPULAR BOOK CO., CHICAGO 


of th e Agency. 


bee Tue Forum, 


Send stamp for Circular to 


WM. A. DRESSER, 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, 


oer ly editors and publishers with better manuscript, is the office 


Boston, [tass. 
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Built to 
Satisfy.. 


Our Folding Kodaks are 
as good as cameras can 
be made. We don’t build them to compete with cheap 
goods, but for customers who want the best instrument that 
brains, experience and capital can produce. They embody 
every practical improvement ; and are the best all the way 
through—best lenses,|best shutter, best material, best workman- 
ship—best everything. They are built to satisfy. Our 
catalogue describes them minutely—postal gets it. 


There is no camera “just as good 
as the Folding Kodak,” but there’s 
a next best—the Folding Kodet. 
Not expensive, but up to date for all that. Simpler in 
construction than the Kodaks, but splendidly made and 
finished, and fitted with high grade lenses. Adapted to 
roll film or glass plates—just the thing for those who 
want a practical instrument at low price. The 4x 5 Kodets 
list from $10.00 to $20.00 and the 5x7 from $22.00 to 
$48.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
23 Styles and Sizes. 


KODAKS and a a 7 - X. 
; 90.00 ¢ an A ioo ; Rochester, N. Y 
Catalogue a 
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High Grade ¢ ¥"TRUST CO. 


e FIFTH AVE., COR. 27TH ST. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 66 BROADAY, NEW YORK. 
__——_. CAPITAL $1 000,000.00. 
intorset Allowed on 7 ae Deposits. 
> , Checks t ch N. Y. Clearing-house 
There are Sev eral. ‘ Acts as Mxesmtor, ‘Guardian or Adwiinistrator ot Es- 
SON R 2 . ates, and Receiver, Kegistrar, Transfer anc nan- 
The MASON & HAMLIN 1S superi or “ agent oe States, Railroads, and Corporations, 1 
ors Separate Department wit Specia 
to all others. coneiet wak@iities for Ladies. 
ri i cti OBERT MACLAY, President. 
Owing to its patented construction CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, 2d Vice-President, 
oRE 
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it does not require one-quarter as much ED’K_L. ELDRIDGE, Secretary. 
tuning as any other piano made. J. HENRY TOWNSEND, Ass’t Secretary. 
Consequently, expense of keeping 


is reduced to one-fourth that of any , ” 
. ae, nds for -- -- 
other. . = a ; Sta 


Acknowledged to contain “the % : F SLIDING 
greatest improvements in piano con- ; a oe, SHUTTERS 


struction in half a century.” NMEA System of Window Shutters 
) ; See for Stability, Superiority, and Satis- 
Illustrated Catalogue and full , B&) faction, Surpasses all others. Seven 


particulars mailed on application. ao | ia hundred and Seventy Score Sold 
ae " + this Season. A Special and Suc 

4 ae : | cessful Success. Send Stamps, Six 

cents, for our new 100 page illustra- 


| o ¢ ad ae - ted Catalogue, giving full details 
130 gS 1°: pt, me of the Hartman Patent Sliding 
ay 7 | mae Blinds, admitted to be the most 

?. 


~ 
dé . 


ae cae 
SES OSS 


Hd 


AS — = meritorious window blind now on 


i BOSTON. RS Le — foe Sale. Agents wanted 
2 oe al ( —- No. 24 Lincoln Ave., 
x NEW YORK. CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 4 se Mi} CRESTLINE, Ohio, U.S.A. 


ARR UA EAL Oe = Se Hartman Sliding Blind Co. 


THE Forum LiBRARY « 


Nos. | and 2 NOW PUBLISHED 


| 


....OF NEWSDEALERS > Sc. OR PUBLISHERS 


No. 1 Contains [os Contains 


THE PAY OF PROFESSIONAL MEN AND 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF 
™ ae | THE PROFESSIONS AS CAREERS 
President TIMOTHY DWIGHT Politicsasa Career. . . Hon. GEORGE F. EDMUNDS 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE The Pay of American College Professors, 
W. E. H. LECKY Professor JOHN TYNDALL pouamet W. 5. BARSES 


T = 

Professor B. L. GILDERSLEEVE SEE stein aeeean 
Professor ANDREW P. PEABODY the Stage as a Career: An Actor’s Experience, 

FREDERIC HARRISON s R. DE CORDOVA 
Professor EDW. A. FREEMAN A Christian Preacher’s Functions, 


Dr. EDWARD EGGLESTON The Pay of Preachers oT ware ee 
Professor SIMON NEWCOMB y ie 


Journalism as a Career J. W. KELLER 

Archd . W. 
sihiensen F. W. ie ode | Pay and Rank of Journalists . . . . HENRY KING 
Literature as a Career WALTER BESANT 
Explaining their methods of work ; the books and the men| Our Servility in Literature, Prof. THOMAS DAVIDSON 


that have influenced them most. Anestimate ofthe | Incomes of the Professional Classes in England, 
great forces of modern life and thought. PRICE COLLIER 


. | 
ig 


The Forum Publishing Company, Union Square, New York. 





A perfect water supply in country or suburban homes is now easily 


within the reach of all, and can be had in such an o 
The galvar 


other new features of the system brought out by the 


namental form 
to give an added charm to the landscape zed steel tank and 
Aermot 

season leave little to be desired. These tanks have tight ¢ 
not shrink, leak 
We have twenty branch houses 
think y 


These 


rust, give taste to water, nor admit foreign 


One is near you. Tell us wh 


“u want and allow us to submit original plans 


and estimates 


at least, will cost you nothing, and an outfit will not cost much 


supply 


ience would 








light plant run by wind power, we have some- 
; I 


el windmill el t 


bear in mind that the Aermotor 


Iting and fixed 
at galvanizes all its 

so that every 
f zine and 
» than one-half of the world’s 


itput « 


le coating 


ne more for your conven 


give us pleasur Aermotor Co., Chicago. 
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Positively The Leading Pen. A Million in use. 


Mention Forum. Ask dealers or send for catalogue. BLOOMSBURG, PA, 










































HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 


AND tas cnosts FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OK * * * 
S DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE S8KIN.—DISCOVERED RY ACCIDENT 


In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purc hased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious -- 
stances, and so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly but surely, and you will c surprised 
and delighted with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hai Tr disappe ars as if by magic 
It has no resemblance whatever to any other prepar ation ever ased for a like purpose, and no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT FAIL. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth euch as the beard 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications be fore all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application, and without the slightest injury or unpleas- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will! find a priceless boon in Modene 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed 
from observation) on receipt of price, 1.00 per bottle Send money by fe etter, with your full 
address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private, Postage stamps rece ived the same as 
y 5 ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER. (Cut this out as it may not appear again.) 


LOCAL AND MA MANUFACTURING CO,, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U, S. A, 








MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 


Ly @- You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery. ~“@@ 


WE OFFER $I, 000 FOR a. OR THE SLIGHEST iNUURY. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 













Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 


ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 


Do not be misled by unscrupulous dealers. Insist on having the best. 
Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the world, regardiess of price. Get our catalogue ''H’"’ free, 


by mail, before buying. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 

















Leading Scientists, Photo-Engravers, Theatres, Lecturers and 
others usethe CRITERION MAGIC LANTERNS, 
PROJECTION APPARATUS, SELF- 


FOCUSING ARC ELECTRIC t HUNG Sab EF 


).B.COLT & CO. ‘turers: 


















“THE BEST IS, AYE, THE CHEAPEST.” 
AVOID IMITATIONS OF AND SUBSTI- 
TUTES FOR 


SAPOLIO 
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The Lardman’s 
Opinion. 


When COTTOLENE was introduced the lardman predicted / 
its demise within six months. As its popularity , 

increased he consoled himself by saying : \ f = 
‘It will never finish the year.’’ Still in S 


growth of COTTOLENE continued; it Rcaasil 


\ 
SS 


. e . a | y - i 
was the dawn of a new era—the beginning of A wu . . 


better food and better health. As a last resort the 
lard men have themselves tried to sell imitations of 


COTTOLENE 


That was the crowning triumph of this great product. 
Its superiority was acknowledged because no infe- 
rior article is ever imitated. Which has the most 
force from a common sense standpoint—the lard 
man’s opinion or COTTOLENE’S success? ~ y= 


Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere in one, three and five pound Seely \\ 
tins, with trade-mark —steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath on every tin. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Montreal. 
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The Child loves it. The Epicure dotes on it. The Dyspeptic demands it. > 
All grocers sell it. Do you eat it? 
Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 


J >) a ‘4 . B Me a A — * _ | 
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DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by using 
WILSON'S COMMON SENSE EAR DRUMS. 
Entirely new, scientific invention; 
different from all other devices; the 
o .ly safe,simple, comfortable, and 

,ovisible ear drum in the world. 
Hundreds are being benefitted 
where medical ski!| has failed. No 
string or wire attachment toirritate 
the ear. W ris for fom hlet. 


WILSON RUM CO. 
ours LE, KY. 


171 Trust i! 
or 1122 Broadway, New York. 


POSITION 


HOSE) 


Daves 


WATER-TIGHT 
Coupler, iim 


coupling in one second. bor old « new 


hose the A & we 9° se Band Quick, 


effective, and needs ols Sold by all 
Hose C« H se 


dealers 


Full set, 4 
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12 
was $3. 


During another month we will 
send, prepaid, or receipt of $3, the 
complete collection up to date, of 
**Shoppell’s Modern Houses,’’ com- 
prising 20 books (weight 17 pounds), 
in which are described and fully illus- 
trated 850 Burtpine Destens. Re- 
turnable if not satisfactory. This 
extraordinary offer ($12 worth of 
books for $3) is made on account of 
our removal. Address THE Co- 
OPERATIVE Bur~prne PLAN 
Ass'n, 108 Fulton St, 
New York. 





plers, a Bands, post-paid, sox 
THE ADA WS & WESTLAKE CO., Chicago. 


The Australian DRY- AIR 


Cure for Hay Fever, Catarrh, Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness, Asthma, etc. 
BY INHAL ATION ONLY. 
Pocket Inhaler Outfit--$!. 
This is no stand and deliver busi- 
ness. If your case is not critical 
send me vour address first and I will 
»orove that Hvomei does heal and cure. 


. T. BOOTH, 18 E.20th St., N.Y. 


a 


STITCHNOMORE 


The new labor-saver. Tried 
Repairs clothing, gloves, umbrellas, 
fabrics better than needle and thread, and in« 
Send 10c,. for package, enough to mend 1 
wanted. 


STITCHNOMORE CO., 


used always. 
stockings, and all 
ne-tenth the time. 


articles Agents 


dresses, 


242 Jackson Street, 
CHICAGO, 


FXCESSIVE SWEATING OF THE FEET. | 


Guarantee Sample Package and Book in Plain, Sealed 
Address, 
REMEDY CoO., 


Envelope, to cents. 


LAZZARETTE Unadilla, N, Y. 


WARREN’S SKIRT BONE. | 
A New Thing in Skirt Stiffening. 

Used also in Revers. Collars and Sleeves, insur- 
ing - rfect curves. Gives wonderful effects not to 
be o Pgenaatgpion use of any other material. | 

your dealer for it, or a 12-yards sample 
sent postpaid for 65 cents. | 

WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., 

Turee Oaks, MICHIGAN, 


— 


ETECTIVE tpi tiptres beers 
under instructions. Experience unnecessary. Send for = 
ticulars. National Detective Bureau, Indianapolis, 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR 


BRUCELINE the only genuine remedy for restor- 
ing gray hair to its natural color ; no dye and harm 
less. Thousands of Testimonials. $1.00 per bottle 
Druggists or BRUCELINE Co., 377 6th Ave., N. Y 
Treatise on the hair sent on application FREE, 


i dor do mestic, fo 


Wel fan your skins, fs"): 


Send fo wrecir 


, Rochester, N Y. 


zht, moth-proo 
IR CO., Box 1 


| The CROSBY FRISIAN i 


| We HAVE NO ACENTS 


but sell direct to the consumer at whole 


| 3 sale prices. Ship anywhere forexamina 
\ tion before sale. Ev erything warranted. 
100 styles of Carriages, W styles of Har 
ness, Saddles, Fly Nets, etc 
Send éc. in stamps, postage on 112 
page cate logue. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE AND 
HARNESS MFG. CO., 


No. 310, 8185.80. W. B. Pratt, Sec’y., Elkhart, Ind. 


LITTLE GIANT LAMP HOLDER! 


No more upset lamps! Fits any lamp 
with astandard. Safe, Reliable. Con 
venient and Ornamental. Try one and 
be convinced, Japanned, 26¢..5 for $1 
Brass, nickel-plated, 75¢., 3 for 32. 
$75 to 8150 per month 
AGENTS WANTE easily made. Send for 
sample, with circular and terms to agents. If or- 
dered sent by mail 12c. each extra for postage 
SPECIALTY MEG CO., Skaneateles, N. Y. 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


HIGH GRADE, THICK AND THIN, 


EnDwoop MOosAIc, PARQUETRY, Woop- 
CARPET, WAX-POLISH AND BRUSHES. 


Write for our circular on the Care of 
Hardwood Floors, Catalogue Free. 


¥’ WOOD-MOSAIC CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


r 
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The “Up-to-Date” Automatic Inkstand has QOD DOOQDODODOQODODOODOODODOOOODODOOOOSES @ 
a Pneumatic Storrer, which works perfectly, 
prevents evaporation, saves waste. Ink cannot 5 b @ 
, spill. No. 2, 50 cents; No. 3, 60 cents, by mail 
German, French or 
geonan-onstes IN TEN WEEKS: 8 
ten weeks’ 


The Pxreumatic Stoprer alone, to fit any ink-| 
home 


@ 
@ 
stand, 25 cents. At your dealers or sent b »y mail e) 
° 
© study of “Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry,” latest and @ 





Send for circular. 
best work of Dr R 8. Rosenthal, author of the ‘*“eister- @ 


WILSON, SIMPSON & co., 
schaft System.” ‘The most practical methox exist-@ 


359 Broapway, New Yor« 
ence.”—The Nation. Part 1,%c. Complete books (either ®) 
language) and membership in our correspondence school = 
(including corrections of al! exercises, free, $5.00. Explan- 3 
e 









atory booklet free. POLYGLOT BOOK CO., CHICAGO 
GCQOHLLOHGHGH.HPOOPPOOGOSGLOQOOME 


ARNIGA TOOTH SOAP 25c. 


insures pretty aromatic breath, health 
mouth and =e, * eee = ea} ary teenamel 


GSRViSe ei ani DESKS :FILES; 


Automatic 
SCHOOL 

Desks Weta Snare 

AH. Anirews& Co, S0588%%,, 
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FURNI- : 
TURE ® 


We Equip 
OFFICES Ea 

and : 
SCHOOLS 
C—O 


WE All you have guessed about life FACTORY PRICES TO USERS. 











insurance may be wrong. If you iin 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for a 00 — S. M. B arnche cOo., 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the | , 





Penn Mutua LIFE, 921-3 5 | 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





pe cooD NEWS 
TO LADIES. 


Greatest offer. Now's your time to get or, 
ders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees and 
Baking Powder, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din- 










Marshall's 
Catarrh 





















ner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set 
Snuff *® Watch, Brass Lamp, Caster, or Webster's Dictionary. For par- 
, P ) I 
nas never been equal- | ticularsaddress = THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
led for the instant re- P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
lief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures 


Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty years on the 


market. All Druggists sell it. 25c. per bottle. F.C. KEITH, 
Mfr., Cleveland, 0. 

















| Bouna Volumes of . 


= 
4 

PLAYS ores: peakers, for School, | The I orum 

Vo Oe DENISON, Pub Ciloago fit are an invaluable adjunct of any library, public or pn- 
| vate. Prices given upon application to 
| 
THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., 
Union Square, New York 








ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 





MAILED FOR 10 CE 


MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWA WAY NEW YORK 








AT FOLKS REDUCED 


g; from 15 to 25 Ibs. per month by a 
HARMLESS TREATMENT. 
Nostarving ; leavesno wrinkles 
THOU SANDS CURED. 
OLKS 18 Years’ Successfu! Practice 
TREATMENT BY MAIL. 


For particulars call on, or ad- 
dress with 6 cents in stamps, 


oO. W. F. SHeDER, M. D., 


THE MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO., Chicago, Til. 


“F’’ 161 S. Canal Street, Chicago. Ri N Dive McVicker’s Theater Bidg. 
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THE FORVM ADVERTISER-() 
Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels ts the strongest safeguard against 
Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. 


S f FI 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weaken- 


ing it. Permanently curing constipation 
and its effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
Srom objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians re- 
commend it. Millions” § 
have found itinvaluable. Sif 
Manufactured by 
California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in soc. and $1 bottles. 


#Pond’s Extract 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 


For Cuts, Burns, Bruises, Sores, 
Colds, Catarrh ana ALL PAIN. 


POND’S EXTRACT is highly recommended by physicians as an 
ANTISEPTIC; being non-potsonous, é¢ can be used as freely as desired. 


CENUINE CURES. IMITATIONS DO NOT. 





Latest, sbig ta 
Emile Zola «st ay 


the Eminent Writer Quick, 
saye of Strong, 


Wears 
Long, 


THE IDEAL, TONIC: Writes 


«It is the Elixir of Life which Well, 
combats human debility and 
gives Vigor, Health and Energy”’ Never 


oy Fails, 
Simply 


Made, 


THE 
ae 3. 2 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ EMINGTON 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 
Pane: i Ba i Henemenn. 62 W. 15th St., New York. 


Standard Typewriter 
Therefore 
talogues sent by 


Ca 
Wvcxorr, SEAMANs & BENEDICT, 
Leads. 327 Broadway. New York. 


RAYMOND’S VACATION EIEURSIONS. ae waa 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INGLUD 


E COFFEE 
BLUSHED 


With pride—its amber clearness 
matched the burnished richness 


of its service—all silver men sell 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES 


Parties will leave New York in Special Pullman Ves- 
tibuled Trains with Dining Cars, for Magnificent Sight- 
may Tours, as follows: 

A 78 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, California, 
the Pacific ae, Alaska, Montana, and the Yellowstone 
National Par 

. AGS Daye’ Trip, the same as No. 1, omitting Alaska. 
through New Mexico, Arizona, 
, and Colorado. 

The Y caemite V alley’ may be visited in connection with either 
of these tours. 

No.4. A 46 Days’ Trip across the Continent and to Alaska, 
outward by the Canadian Pacific Railroad, and homeward 


* « 
it— we make it. 
through the Yellowstone National Park. 
Tours te Eu Hawalian Islands, China and Japa 


Independent Railroad and Stee: acamehty, Tickote ets to all potnt. Simpson, Hail, Miller & Co., 


t2Send for descriptive book, mentioning — tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHIT : Union Sq., New York, and Wallingford, Conn. 


€2 Bat Fomsacem & a =. New York. 
Washington 8t. 
20 South 10th 8t., i Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PRESS COPTES, 


CLEAR AND CLEAN 


TYPE ALWAYS CLEAN. 


The No. 4 YOST WRITING MACHINE 


IS UNEXCELLED FOR 
BEAUTY OF WORK, 
DURABILITY OF CONSTRUCTION, 
PERMANENT ALIGNMENT, 
LIGHT CARRIAGE, 
DIRECT PRINTING, and 
POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 
Call and Examine. 


YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., | 
61 Chambers St., New York. 
41 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. 


THE DENSMORE 


“The World’s Greatest Typewriter.” 


has many 


WE ARE 


PACT: &*© LAND OFFICE BUSINESS 


We received from the U.S. GENERAL LAND OFFICE, April 
16, 1895, On Competition, a written order for 78 De nsmores, im- 
mediate deliv ery. 

We challenge any other Typewriter Company to show so large 
an order from a consumer for a single delivery 

Descriptive pamphlet and telling testimonials sent free. 


Densmore Typewriter Company, 
316 Broadway, 


other | 





New York. 20 Vesey Street, 


Caligraph 
LEADS THEM ALL | 


An examination of the many features 
| of our latest machine will tell you why 
| Caligraphs lead. 
| 
| Send us your name. 
| AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co., 
237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SIMPLEX=== 


=== PRINTER 


| A new invention for duplicating 


copies of writings and drawings. 


Simple, Cheap and Effective. 


ENDORSED BY OVER 50,000 USERS. 


From an original, on ordinary paper, with any pen, 
100 copies can be made. 50 copies of typewriter manu- 
script produced in 15 minutes, Send for circulars and 


samples. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Lawton & Co., 


New York, 





inte 


Positively The Leading Pen. A Million in use. 


Mention Forum. Ask dealers or send for catalogue. BLOOMSBURG, PA. 


IT’S HARD TO DO WITHOUT Siazingt™ Teta Feea—the pertectty 
CEO. S. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Your dealer is likely to ha ifhe hasn p 
our handnome iiustraied eatsioewe free, "PARKER PEN OOMPANY nS ests Wis 
Leading Scientists, Photo-Engravers, Theatres, Lecturers and 
hd | others usethe CRITERION MAGIC LANTERNS, b 
PROJECTION OeneATs, SELF- 


i B COLT & CO. ‘Wemutac- Sis, ra NaSsab 3, 


+ turers, 


‘Remingtons, - - = = $40.00 
GE Caligraphs, - - = - $25.00 
’ : “jg Hammonds & Yost, - $30.00 
GEORGE A. HILL, Manacen. RENTALS $3.50 to $5.00 per MONTH. 
10 Barclay St., New York. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


FASTER THAN SHORTHAND! TYPEWRITERS. Aadedileden itn 


Anderson’s autos Tees r ped anywhere for examination. Exchanging a Special- 


rere } Pp oieee : Lao * ty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 


fe y ig Be TYPEWRITER , 
aed meee, Sor Sapoareeey wgapavantess, ; 49 a Street, New York, 


many of the largest establishments 
in the country. You can learn at yp W 
home wiheut © teacher, no knows oan 
} edge of short and necessary 3e~ We have machines 
; of every make. 
gin practice now and you will be Guaranteed in perfect order or money 


refunded. Sevt anywhere with priv- 
ilege of examinativu. 


we'd for work next oa, 
F. G, K. Anderson, Chestnut St., cor. Mulberry, Newark, N. J. 
Orrices: New YorK; AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND; Bompay, INDIA, 


TYPEWRITERS 
es Ce aaa 7 SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. 
you SNAP Write us before buying. Send for illus- 

| CAN THE j trated catalog of new and old machines. 


N 
tae marmpiece, sot | NATIONAL IYPENRITER EXCHANGE, *"* chicago.” 
a 


magazines in ten seconds. Used 
by U.S. Govern- = ment, N.Y. State 
library, Yale, etc. $5 per 100. | 
Sample ‘doz, mailed for 75. Covers to order. Price-list free, | 


_ Address H. H. BALLARD, 130, Pittsfield, Mass. 


STUDY LAW At HOME 


[CHAUTAUQUA PLAN] 
Able professors—thorough course, lead 
ing to dégree LL. B. (Incorporated)- 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF LAW REAPER BLK. CHICAGO 
— Its Advantages: 
THE SPRAGUE No breaking of Finger Nails. 
CORRESPONDENCE Absolutely Locked when open or closed. 
SCHOOL OF LAW Press the Button to close. 


Pies you fer o teeas The only Knife that can be opened with one hand. 


CAREER; Also CouRSE Knifes made of Sest Steel and workmanship. 
in BUSINESS Law. Toints will not wear out. 
ny Over 2000 students tell Points will never stick up. 
Che stery of Susstes. Uatled to any part of the U.S. upon receipt of One Dollar. 


Full particulars free. 


HOME. Sprague Correspondence School of Law, | PRESS-BUTTON KNIFE C0., “°*"Skw Yoru.” 


No.s5o Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. | Please mention 
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“) THE ~ ORVM. ADVERTISER~() 
lacmillan & Co.s New Publications 


AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


BY 


THE AUTHOR OF “ THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE.” 


BIRDCRAPFT. 


A Field Book of 200 Song, Game, and Water Birds. 

in their natural colors, and other illustrations. 

** The importance of the colored prints cannot be over-estima- 

ted, for they enable one to determine at a glance the rough classi- 

fication of the birds one may see about the gardens or along the 
seashore.” 


The Evolution of Industry. 
By Henry Dver, C.E., M.A., D.Sc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ An attempt to estimate the value of the various factors in the 
industrial problem, and to show that they have commoa compo- 
nents, and are developing an organization of labor that will meet 
the conditions necessary for efficiency and promote the welfare of 
the community.” 


New Work by the author of * Pain, Pleasure and Aisthetics.” 
Esthetic Principles. 
By Henry Rutcers Marsuart, M.A. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


*,* The Observer's Standpoint—-The Artist's Standpoint—The 
Critic's Standpoint—Algedonic Aesthetics, etc 


By the same author. 


Pain, Pleasure and A@sthetics. 
An Essay Concerning the Psychology of Pain and Pleasure, with 
Special Reference to Aésthetics. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


An Experiment in Altruism. 


By Evizasetu HastixcGs. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


An Experiment in Altruism, as it is called, is, very literally 
speaking, a story of to-day. The heart of this little book isa 
drama of love and life, but all about it press the bewildering new 
fashions of philanthropy and social theory. 


New Volume of the Iris Library. 


A Lost Endeavor. 
By Guy Boorusy, author of On the Wallaby, A Bid for For- 
tune, etc., etc. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents 
*,* Mr. Boothby is rapidly winning a name and a place for 
himself as a writer of stories full of the magic of the Pacific. Mr. 


Stanley L. Wood illustrates the story from material supplied him 
by the author. 


New Volume of Macmillan's Dickens 


Bleak House. 


By Cuaries Dickens. Edited, with Introduction and Original 
Preface, by Charles Dickens the Younger, with the illustra- 
tions by Phiz. A valuable reprint of the text of the first edi 
tion. Each novel of the series complete inone volume. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


By Maset Oscoop Wricurt. 
8vo, linen, $3.00. 


With full-page plates containing 128 birds 


“ The text gives the descriptions and biographies of two hun- 
dred species, a syacpele of the families to which they belong, and 
asimple Key by which the birds may be identified, eithe: by 
their color or by some equally visible quality.”’ 


Outlines of Social . 

By Wa. De Wrrr Hype, D.D., President of Bowdoin College 

and Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 12mo, cloth, 

$1.50. 

“ Rejecting whatever the doctrine of Evolution and the critical 
reconstruction of sacred history and literature have rendered un- 
tenable in the traditional theology, the work aims to ‘ strengthen 
the things that remain.’ " 


Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions in 
Europe and America. 
Translated by C. D. Hazen, Professor of History in Smith Col- 


lege. With an Introduction by J. M. Vincent, Johns Hopkins 
University. By Charles Borgeaud. Extra crown 8vo, $2.00. 


*,* A brief but systematic treatise on the methods by which 
constitutions are adopted and changed in all the countries of 
Europe and America where written charters prevail. 


John Dalton and the Rise of Modern 
Chemistry. 
By Sir Henry E. Roscor, F.R.S. The Century Science 
. Edited by Sir Henry E. Roscoe, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


M.P. 


The Horticulturists’ Rule Book. 


T. H. Bamey, of Cornell University. 


By Prof. ramo, cloth, 


75 cents. A 
Macmillan's lllustrated Standard Novels. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Tom Cringle’s Log. 
By Micnaet Scorr. Illustrated by J. Ayton Symington. With 

an Introduction by Mowbray Morris. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

*,* When 7om Cringle'’s Log first appeared it was hailed by 
the critics as one of the most brilliant books of the time, and it 
has kept its place in popularity alongside of Marryat, Cooper, 
and Dana ever since. 

Already published. 
1. CASTLE RACKRENT and THE ABSENTEE. By Miss 


EpGewortn. 


2. JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A PATHER. By Mareyar. 


IN PREPARATION. 


New Novel by the author of ‘‘ Esther Waters.” 


Macmillan’s Miniature Series. 


Issued Monthly. Price 25 cents. 
Yearly Subscription $2.75. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co, beg to announce that they will 
issue monthly, in paper covers, beginning May, 1895, under the 
title of MacMILLAN’s Miniature S«ktes, the following popular 
works: 

1. SHakesreare’s EnGLanv. By William Winter. 

Il. Tue Frienpsuir or Nature. By Mabel Osgood 


Ill. A Trip to EnGianp. By Goldwin Smith........ July. 


IV. From a New Encianp Hinisipe. By William 
We isiiitan ct mad bik teeiti cme nan’), nheaheal August. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


CELIBATES. By Grorce Moore. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


Macmillan’s Novelists’ Library. 


Issued Monthly. Price (in geoer. 50 cents. 
Yearly Subscription $5.50. 
No.1. Now ready. 


MARCELLA. 


By Mrs. Humeury Warp, author of “ The History of David 
Grieve,” “ Robert Elsmere,” etc. Popular edition, in paper, 
50 cents. 

To be followed, in monthly order, by the 
after-named notable novels : 
| SANT’ ILARIO. A Sequel to ‘‘ Saracinesca."’ 
Marion Crawrorp. 

THE NAULAHKA. 

BALEesTIER. Vor 
HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. By Mrs. Humrury 
| Warp. L/udy. 


By F. 


By Rupvarp Kirtinc and Wo.cort 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





THE TORUMADVERTISER-( 
Macmillan & Cos New Publications. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION, EMBRACING THE FOLLOWING: 


‘* There are passages in Kipling’s Works of such power that one unconsciously exclaims on reading them, 
‘ Here is genius!’ 


UNDER THE DEODARS, The Phantom ’Rickshaw, and Wee 
Willie Winkie. 
Author’s Copyright Edition, with new matter. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


‘** Character, situation, incident, humor, pathos, tragic force are all in abundance; words alone are at a 
minimum.” —Glasgow Herald. 


SOLDIERS THREE, Story of the Gadsbys, and In 
Black and White. 


Author’s Copyright Edition, with new matter. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. 


Twenty-sixth Thousand. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘*Mr. Kipling knows and appreciates the English in India, and is a born story-teller anda man of humor 
into the bargain. . . . It would be hard to find better reading.” — Saturday Review. 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 


Rewritten and considerably enlarged. Fifteenth Thousand. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


‘** Whatever else be true of Mr. Kipling, it is the first truth about him that he has power, real intrinsic 
power. . . . Mr. Kipling’s work has innumerable good qualities.” — 7'4e Academy. 


LIFE’S HANDICAP. 


Being Stories of Mine Own People. Twentieth Thousand. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘** Life’s Handicap’ contains much of the best work hitherto accomplished by the author, and, taken as a 
whole, is a complete advance upon its predecessors."’— Black and White. 


THE NAULAHKA: A STORY OF WEST AND EAST. 


By Rupyarp Krp.inc and WoLcoTT BALESTIER. 12mo0, $1.25. 
** A fresh landmark in the progression of Mr. Kipling’s genius.” 
The Set, 6 Volumes in a Box, $7.50. 


BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 


By RupyArD KIPLING. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By the author of “ The Master,” ete. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. 


By I. ZaNcwitt, New Edition with Glossary. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The ‘‘ Children of the Ghetto” is a novel dealing with the life of the Jews who swarm in the East End of 
London. Mr. Zangwill presents a most graphic and comprehensive picture of the little-known details of every- 
day Jewish life in London. 


By the Same Author. 


THE KING OF THE SCHNORRERS, 
Grotesques and Fantasies. 


With over go illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘**One of the quaintest and most original books of the year has the title of ‘The King of Schnorrers, 
Grotesques and Fantasies.’ It is by Isaac Zangwill, who has made a life study of the schnorrer, or beggar, and 
who has entered an untrodden field in these sketches of types to be found in the London Ghetto at the close of 
the eighteenth century. The stories range from the most delightful of comedy to all that is inexpressibly 
pathetic.”—-7he World. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Spend the Summer at 


On the Crest of the Alleghanies. 
3000 Feet Above Tide Water. . 


These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summit of the Alleghanies, and directly upon 
the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of its splendid vestibuled ex- 
press train service both east and west, and are therefore readily accessible from all parts of the coun- 
try. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and Oakland during the season. 

The houses and grounds are lighted by electricity. Turkish and Russian baths and large swim- 
ming pools are provided for ladies and gentlemen, and suitable grounds for lawn tennis; there are 
bowling alleys and billiard rooms; fine riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain wagons, 
tallyho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in short, all the necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health 
or pleasure of patrons. 


Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to location. 


LL communications should be addressed to GEORGE 
D. DESHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and Ohio 
Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 1oth; after 
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° Tm, Yellowstone 


Think of what the 

trip of 

150 MILES 
through it must be. 
Rates are reduced 
very decidedly for 
1895— take advantage 
y of them. 
> 


© 
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4AM AMMMAAGGLMALA‘LMGMAM’YIA SAA 4AAG‘AMGSAN*‘“L 


SEND ME SIX CENTS FOR 


SKETCHES OF WONDERLAND oj ovaist sox 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


NNSA NANANAN NNN NANA NS NANANANNANANNNNAANAANNNAANANANANANNANNANNAANNAN 


PICTURESQUE 
TRUNK LINE OF AMERICA. 


The Only Line whose Trains are Everywhere Protected by 
~K SAFETY SIGNALS 
BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS. 
THE ONLY LINI 


WITHOUT CHANCE 


FROM 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, . CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI 
BEAUTIFUL CHAUTAUQUA |[_AKE 


Located at a high altitude, amidst charming surroundings, its shores dotted by hotels of unusual excellence, 
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Chautauqua Lake is famous as 
THE - IDEAL - SUMMER RESORT, 
and is most conveniently reached by the 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES, 
D. I. ROBERTS, General Passenger Agent 
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") THE FORVM ADVERTISER-~(. 
Out of the Beaten Path 


pase Bees ARE THE VACATION TRIPS ON THE 
- fox GREAT LAKES OFFERED BY THE 


Northern - Steamship 
Company’s 
Exclusively Passenger Steamships. 


Semi-weekly service begins June 11, 1895, 
forming, in connection with the Great North- 
ern Railway, 


THE DUSTLESS AND MOST DELIGHTFUL 
ROUTE ACROSS THE CONTINENT . 


The Pride of the Inland Seas. 


“ a A. A. HEARD, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
NORTH-WEST” ano NORTH LAND,” 


Except in size, unequaled by anything afloat. Soren, &. ¥- 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. 
IT LEADS__.... 


In comfort of transport. 
Promptness of service. 
Complete equipment. 
Fast and elegant trains. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 


When you purchase, be particular to inform agent that you wish tickets over this railway. 





(J THE Ff ORVM.ADVER TISER~@) 
PEND YOUR SUMMER 


Among the Lakes of Northern New York, 
In the [lountains of Pennsylvania, . 
Or at the Seashore. a. 


The Most Direct Line is g.. 


ANTHRACITE COAL USED EXCLUSIVELY, ENSURING CLEANLINESS AND COMFORT, 
“NO OUST, NO SMOKE, NO CINDERS. 


SEND FOR Printeo Marttrer ano Futt Parrticuiars To 
CHAS. §. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARE_—=— FOR A CHANGE IN LOCATION? 


If you are not satisfied with your present site, or if you are not doing quite as 
well as you would like to, why not consider the advantages of a location on the 


Illinois Central R.R. or the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R.? These roads 

run through South Dakota, Minnesota, lowa, iccesia. lilinois, Indiana, Ken- 

tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana, and possess 

FINE SITES FOR REW MILLS, BEST OF FREIGHT FACILITIES. 
CLOSE PROXIMITY TO-— ae Eee 


Coal Fields and Distributing Centres, and Intelligent Help of All Kinds, Many Kinds of Raw Materials" 


For full information write the undersigned for a copy of the pamphlet entitled 


100 CITIES AND TOWNS WANTING INDUSTRIES. 


This will give you the population, city and county debt, death rate, assessed valuation of property, tax rate, annual shipments, 
raw materials, industries desired, etc. 

To sound industries, which will bear investigation, substantial inducements will be given by many of the places on the lines of the 
Illinois Central R. R., which is the only road under one management running through from the North-Western States to the Gulf 
of Mexico, GEO, C. POWER, Industrial Commissioner I. C, R. R. Co., 506 Central Station, Chicago, r-2-'94. 
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TISTORY 
FOR READY 
AEFERERCE 


$12 
History for Ready Reference —_ $3. 


and Topical Reading. During another Month we will 
By J..N. LARNED, £.x-Pres’t Am. Library Ass'n. send, prepaid, or receipt of $3, the 


(#Giving History on All Topics in the Exact complete collection up to date, of 
Words of the Historians Themselves. “Shoppell’s Modern Houses,” com- 

= = what no Encyclopedia known to me can prising 20 books (weight 17 pounds), 
> ~~ ee a in which are described and fully illus- 

™ ieve it wi Vv x g E ; 
sulesepen bout in exinoence."— Fouts Fiske. trated 850 Buitpine Desiens. Re- 

“The most interesting Encyclopedia that I believe turnable if not satisfactory. This 
has appeared."’—Prof. Bemis, Chicago University. extraordinary offer ($12 worth of 

“A large et of the most precious historical treas- books for $3) is madeon untof 
ures.’’—Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education val. Ad a ~ Co- 

** It gives far more of the fruits of original research and our remova dress THE 
the first hand judgments of leading thinkers than any OPERATIVE Burtprne PLAN 
other book I know of.”"—Forrest Morean, Hartford, Ci. Ass’x, 108 Fulton St., 

“ An unlocked treasure of History.’’—President Fiske, New York. 
Albion College. ! 

“* The almost incomparable usefulness of this book.’’— 
A.sert Suaw, Editor Review of Reviews. 

“ This book is a downright royal road to learning.”— 
Stoney S. Riper, Providence, R. /. 

“‘The historic maps are superior in study and en- 

raving to any hitherto published in our country. — 

res. C. D. Hartranet, Hartford, Ct. 

Sold Only by Subscription. Agents Wanted. 


Cc. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


BOOK CASES 


eh THE YOST Consolidated, Revolving, Circular 
7 Concaded the Most Practi- 


eal, Convenient, Durable, 


: r and Economical Case ever 
N44) devised. 
. . Entirely novel system 


of storage, structure, and 


ARE THE BEST Sesesiaily Raapio’ te 


Family Use, $s, and 


, 7 
Public Libraries. 
EXPERT WRITERS Wo! - = Furnished with cloth or 
bent-glass coverings. Sin- 


gle or double Cases, Any 
size or capacity, from soto 
1000 volumes, Stores twice 
the books in same revolv- 
ing space. Economizes 
over half the room in pulr 
lic libraries. 

The only Case consoli- 
dating books three, five or 
more deep, and obtaining 
back books without remov- 
ing frontones. Only Case 
balanced and revolving on 
Metal Ball-Bearing 
Wheels, Only Case made 
circular. Only Case with 
double-shelving revolving 


E independently. Highly 

ENGROSSING ~<a Wo. Bu finished, attractive, and 
—_* - fashionable. Manufactur- 

ers al of like double- 

Sov sy STATIONERS evervwnerc. oaing Revivlen “Show 


Cases, Circular Wardrobe- 
Book Cases,China |! 'resses, 


LS etc. Greatest Dr ist 
SPENCERIAN PEN C —e sT. Shelving and Show Case ever made. Write ror Cavieews 
"7 ‘ YOST CIRCULAR CASE CoO., 


Office, Salesroom, and Factory, 
Cor. Harrison and Jefferson Sts., CHICAGO 


Samples FREE on receipt of return postage, 2 cents. 
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e e e e The catalogue or circular of any school announced 
in these pages will be mailed to any reader of THe Forum 
upon application to the publishers. e « © « e« « « « 





THe Lennie CONSERVATORY OF A AmERicA. | Mastin, Reshterd. 


Cart Fasten, Director. ms ory Rockford College for Women. aed , 
a all season opens September 18, 1895. Classical and Science 
Founded by E.Touryjte Courses. Excellent Preparatory School. Specially organized 
- in 1853. Pe Com departments of Music and Art. Well-equipped Laboratories, 


rt si cae Stes soudente en voduee enpesses’ For entalages ahaanas 
New sa, OF Font Prospectus Saran F, ANperson, Principal (Lock Box 13). 
pranks — giving full information. sion 
iin: _Franx W. Hate, General Manager Illinois, Woodstock. 
|Todd Seminary for Boys. 


A delightful home school near Chicago. 48th Year, Location, 


California, San Mateo. | healthful and beautiful; discipline firm and kind; genuine 
St Matthew’s School for Boys } home care and comforts. Department of manual training, 
“‘Twenty-ninth year . gymnasium, etc. Send for prospectus. aula 
Rev. Atrrep Ler Brewer, D.D., Rector. nents Has, Pe 
California, Belmont. itinele, Upper Alten. 
Belmont School for Boys. Western Military Academy. 
in the foothills near San Francisco, is equipped and conducted 17th Year. An old and thorough preparatory school with 


q 2 > . ] » q > z 
as a fitting school for the best colleges and techaical schools foe in — . Princ —— Cornell, etc. Cadets prepared 
It intends to meet the most exacting requirements of reason- ~~ er ne 1. Ww — ie aici a" 
able people regarding Christian influence, sound scholarship = ae Sen, 
and physical well-being. The climate and surroundings of 
Belmont and the equipment of the school make possible the 
highest development that has been planned for it. The Cat- : 
alogue and B took of Views contain Ee ailed information. | Indians, Terre Haute. 
I. Ret, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master. | Rose Polytechnic Institute. 

A School of Engineering. Mechanical, Electrical, Civil En- 
gineering, Chemical courses. Well endowed Extensive 
Connecticut, Norwalk. Shops and Foundry. Modernly equipped Laboratories in all 


| Departments. Expenses low. Address 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. C. L. Mune, Pessbinids 
Forty-four miles from New York City. Primary and College 
Preparatory Classes. New building, steam heat, incandes- 
cent light, gymnasium, Twenty-fourth year. 








- Maryland, Lutherville. 


$230 per Year at Lutherville Seminary 

Co.necticut, Brookfield Centre. (near Baltimore) for Young Ladies. 42d year. Modern con- 
The Curtis School for Young Boys. veniences, large campus, full faculty, thorough training, horhe 
The life here shall be one of which my boys, as men, shal! comforts. Fifteen States represented. Non-sectarian, Send 
speak with gratitude that they ever shared it. It shall be in- for catalogue. Rev. J. H. Turner, A.M., Principal. 
structive to them in aé/ the principles and habits that govern 
true relations in life. Dodane of good character stands | — Senate eienenenpemnemnsesememsnaniatns 
first with us. I take no new boy older than thirteen. A little . 
book will tell how we receive them into our home, and take Massachusetts, Easthampton. 


entire charge of their every interest. Nineteenth year. $500. Williston Seminary 
: *h. B, 


tDE cS. Cur ° ' r I 
FREDERICK Curtis, Ph prepares boys for any college or scientific school. New lab- 
i lin elie eared oratories and bathrooms. All buildings heated by steam, 


: _ Fall term opens Sept. 5, 18 
Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


Address aoe. Wa. GALLaGuer, Principal. 
Mrs. Cady’s School. 


This school for girls, on the most beautiful avenue of the —_ 


“City of Elms,” offers superior advantages in finishing course : 
of study, and college preparatory. Apply early Massachusetts, Old Cambridge, 15 Follen St. 


Mrs. and Miss Capy, Principals. Mr. G. E. Emery, 


Master in the Boston Latin School, would take into his home 
Connecticut, Hartford } two young boys to fit for Harvard, 
° . 


Woodside Seminary. —_— encanta tepesiSieeanaayincnsennabaiiaiin 
Re-opens September 26th, 1895 





Miss Sara J. Smiru, Principal. Massachusetts, Billerica. 
a —— Mitchell’s Boys’ School. 
Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside 18 miles from Boston, B. & L. R. R. A strictly select family 
a : : school. Limited to 40. Only requisite for admission, Goov 
Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls CHARACTER. $500 per year. Special care and training to 
and YounGc Lapis, College Preparatory and Elective young boys. Fits for College, School of Technology, and 
Courses of Study. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Lan- business. Send forcircularto M.C. Mrrcne.t, Principal 
guages, Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar and other 


Colleges. és ™ " pat 


| Massachusetts, Duxbury. 


Connecticut, Simsbury. | Powder Point School. 
licLean Seminary for Girls. | Prepares for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi- 
College Preparatory and English Courses. French, German, | vidual teaching. Laboratories. klementary classes for 
Art, Music. Attractive and healthful location, ‘lerms, $300 young boys. Home and outdoor life. 


to $400. Address Rev. J. B. McLean. | F, B. Knapp, S.B. (M.1.T.) 
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Massachusetts, South Hadley. 
Mount Holyoke College 


offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art, Library, 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The fifty-ninth 
year opens Sept. rath, 1895. Board and tuition, $250. 

Mrs. E. S. Mean, President. 


Massachusetts, Wilbraham. 
Wesleyan Academy. 
Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, Arts, 
and Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior advantages 


at moderate expense. 78th year. © Sept. 12, 1894. 
For Catalogue address Rev. Wm. R. Newna.t, Principal. 






Massachusetts, Worcester. 


The Highland Military Academy. 
Begins goth year September 11th. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Athletics en- 
couraged. Careful training. Home influences. 
Josern ApEn Suaw, A.M., Head Master. 


Massachusetts, Greenfield. 


Prospect Hill School for Girls. 


Thorough instruction with good home influence. Reference, 
Rev. E. E, Hale, D.D. James C. Parsons, Principal. 





Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


University School of Music. 
ALBErTo Jonas, Head of Piano Department. 
Lamson, A.B., Head of Vocal Department. 
advantages. Moderate expense. Address 
ALBERT A. STANLEY, 
Professor of Music in the University of Michigan, Director. 


Garpner S, 
Exceptional 


Michigan, Houghton. 
Michigan Mining School. 


A high grade technical school. Practical work. Elective 
system. Summer courses. Gives degrees of S. B., E. M. 
and Ph.D. Laboratories, shops, mill,etc., well equipped. 
Catalogues free. Address the Secretary of the Michigan 
Mining School, M. E. Wapswortn, Ph.D., Director. 





Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Stanley Hall. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 15 instructors, 9 resi- 
dent; 115 students. Music, Art. Gymnastics. Six scholar- 
ships for advanced work (value $200.00 each), to academic 
graduates, Outvz Apece Evers, Principal. 


Minnesota, Faribault. 


Shattuck School ([ilitary). 


College or Business Preparation. All information in Cata- 
logue. 3oth year. 


New Jersey, Hackettstown. 


Hackettstown Institute. 
—_ grade College. Preparatory for gentlemen. Ladies’ 
College. Best building of its class. Music, Art, Elocution, 
Laboratory. Two gymnasiums. Location unsurpassed. 
Terms moderate. Catalogue free. 
Rev. Geo, H. Wurrney, D.D., President. 


Lakewood Heights School, 


AMONG THE PINES.”’ 
JAMES W. MOREY, Principal, 
Tateoweea, New Jersey. 
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New Jersey, Montclair, 60 Plymouth Street. 


The Hitchcock-Marsh Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Opens September 26th, 









New Jersey, New Brunswick. 


Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 
Founded 1766. E. R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master. 






|| For Healthful Location, | “enter the — | 
| >| 

Cheerful Family Life, | "°“"’ Ladies “rune 
Thorough Instruction, Mi gy mite. 


Principals. 







Tue 






and Personal Attention, 





New York, Peekskill. 








Miss Katherine L. Maltby’s 


The Peekskill Military Academy j 


| 6ed Year. Col. Louis H. Orteman, Principal. 












New York, Brooklyn. 






Home and School. Highest city advantages. Yearly ex- 
pense $550. Seventh Year. Circulars upon application. 
160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn Heights. 



















New York, Geneva, Hamilton Heights. 


DeLancey School for Girls. 
Sixteenth year opens September tgth. 





; E —_ a mocniunmmaipnaee’. 

nstruction t — ege parato iterary and 

Musical Courses. For circulars address we ” 
Miss M. S. Smart, Principal 










| New York, a 
Irving Institute for 40 Boys. 


4cth year. Reopens Sept. 19, 1 Summer term. Class 
in European Sealy ntpincinoad this Summer. 
J. M. Furman, A.M., Principal. 







poll 








Wells Gol — Aurora-on-Cayuga Lake. 


For the higher education of young women. The catalogue, 
thoroughly revised, contains full information concerning re- 
quirements for ission, courses of study, the history, 
equipment, and government of Wells College. 
Address Wittiam E. Wavers, Ph.D., President. 












New York, Hamilton. 
Colgate Academy. 


New Gymnasium. Cottage Dormitories. Improved course 
of study. Best modern methods. For illustrated catalogue 
address the Principal. 








The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 


Will reopen Oct, 3d. 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 









New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
Golden Hill School for Boys. 
Classical, Scientific, and English Courses. 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 




























New York, Poughkeepsie. 


Riverview Academy. 
soth year. Prepares any for College, the Government 
Academies, and Business. .S. Army er detailed at Riv- 
erview by of War. Bissee & Amen, Principals. 








New York, Sing Sing-on-Hudson. 


St. John’s School 


For Boys will re-open September 19th. A thorough prepara- 

tion for the leading Universities and Colleges. School 
wernment based on the systems of Rugby, Eton and 

Marlborough. : 

Terms: $450 for Juniors ; $540 for Seniors. 


Principals; } HENRY 


- LYALL. | 
| Emin 


enpe., M.A. 


New York, Manlius. 
St. John’s School. 


Summer School for Boys for Study or Recreation. Excur- 
sion on Schoolship around Lake Ontario and the Thousand | 
Islands, Excursion on Schoolship along Atlantic Coast. | 

Apply to Wa. Verseck, President. | 


— a 


New York, Sing Sing-on-the-Hudson. 


Mt. Pleasant Academy. 
A College-fitting and Character-building School for Boys. 
Send for catalogue. E. Coox, A.M., Principal. 


New York, Albany. 
St. Agnes’ School. 


Under the direction of Bisnor Doane. 

al Courses in all De ments of Study. Special advantages 

in Languages, Music, and Art. Gymnasium. 25th year. | 
Miss Evcen W. Bovp, Principal. 


Regular and Option- 


New York, Fort Plain. 
CLINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE AND MILI- 


TARY ACADEMY. 


Officer detailed by U. S. Government as 
military instructor. Co-educational, 
Comprises: 1. Seminary with four 

courses : Collegiate, Literary and Musi- 
cal, Civil Engineering, Scientific. 2. 
Fitting School for any College. 
School of Fine Arts, Music 

Piano, Violin, Voice, under su- 
perior foreign teachers), Elocu- 
tion, Art. 4. Porter School of 
Business Training. All depart- 
ments open to Cadets. fain 
Building as complete as a fine 
hotel in furnishings; elevator, 

44 acres. Gymnasium. Overlooking the 

English Preparatory Department. 


Ft. Plain, N.Y. 


M. J. Michael, 
President. 


steam, gas, Campus, 
Mohawk Valley. 


North Carolina, Asheville. 


Bingham School for Boys. 
1793. Established in 1793. 
102d year begins September sth, 1804. 
Maj. R. Biycuam, Superintendent. 


1894. 


Ohio, Gambier. 
Harcourt Place Seminary. 


For Girls. The highest intellectual advantages, a beautiful 
and comfortable home, a bountiful table, and careful atten- 
tion to all that pertains to good health, sound mental training, 
refined manners and the best general culture. Address 

Mrs. Apa Aver HI ts, Principal. 





Ohio, Gambier. 
Kenyon Military Academy. 


Prepares Boys for College or Business. Seventy-second year. 
Boarding pupils limited to 100. Early application desirable. 
Address C. N, Wyant, Superintendent. 





Ohio, Columbus, 151 E. Broad Street. 


Miss Phelps’ English and Classical School 


for Young Ladies and Children, College Preparatory, Regu- 
lar and Elective Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, 
Home and Social Culture. 


Ohio, Painesville. ; 
Lake Erie Seminary. 


Collegiate in aim and methods, with the care and culture of 
home, Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


Penhsylvania, Philadelphia, 2101-2103 Spruce St. 


The Walton-Wellesley School. 


For Girls and Young Ladies. Boarding and Day. Academic, 
College Preparatory, and Musical, 14th year. For illustrated 
catalogue and references, address 

Dr. and Mrs. James R. Danrortn. 


Pennsylvania, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). 


Cheltenham Military Academy. 
Unexcelled as a college preparatory school. Now represented 
by its graduates in Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Lehigh, 
Lafayette, Trinity, Univ. of Pa., and West Point. 
Jorn C. Rice, Ph.D., Principal. 


Pennsylvania, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 


| Linden Hall Seminary. 


Founded 1794. A Moravian School for Girls and Young 
Women, with Post-Graduate Department. Careful super- 
vision, liberal course and rational methods. Scholars received 
at any time. For circulars apply to 

Cuarves B. Suvuttz, D.D., Prin. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Germantown. 


Walnut Lane School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 39th year opens Sept. 
25th, Kendomioel ond college preparatory courses, For cir- 
cular, address Mrs. THzopora B. Ricuarps, Principal. 

Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 


Pennsylvania, Germantown. 


lliss [Mary E. Stevens’ Boarding and Day School 
26th year. ‘* Approved”’ by Bryn MawrCollege. The Bryn 
Mawr entrance examinations are held in the school by an 
examiner from the coliege. School certificate admits to 
Vassar. 202, 204, 335 W. Chelten Avenue. 


Rhode Island, Providence. 


Friends’ School for Both Sexes. 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 States. 
All denominations. Thorough work in English, Science, 
Classics, Music and Art. Address Aucustine Jongs, LL.B. 


Virginia, Hollins. 


Hollins Institute. 


For 175 Young Lady Boarders. 53d Session opens September 
11, 1895. Eclectic Courses in Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Art, Elocution. 8 male Professors, 20 Ladies. 1,200 
feet above sea level. Mineral waters. Mountain scenery. 
Cuarces L. Cocks, President. 


Located in Valley of Virginia. 


Virginia, Lexington. 


Virginia [iilitary Institute. 


Military, Scientific, and Technical School. Courses in Ap- 

plied Chemistry and capaeene, Expenses average $36.50 

per month, exclusive of outfit. ew cadets report Sept. rst, 
Gen, Scott Surprr, Superintendent. 


Virginia, Salem. 


Roanoke College. 


Beautiful and healthful location in the Roanoke Valley sur- 
rounded by mountains. Course for Degrees, with Electives. 
Also Commercial and Preparatory Courses. High Standard. 
Large Library; building enlarged. Working Laboratory. 
Best moral, social, and religious influences. Very MODERATE 
EXPENSES, Aid to deserving students, Increasing patronage 
from 18 States and four foreign countries. Catalogue, with 
views, free. Address Jutivs D. Dreuer, President. 


Washington, District of Columbia. 


National Park Seminary for Young Women. 
Suburbs of Washington, D. C. Collegiate and Seminary 
Courses. Beautiful grounds. $75,coobuildings. A cultured 
home. $350 to $400. Send for Wicetvaned Catalogue. 

“* It is a liberal education to live in Washington.” 
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° « e e Every-Lawyer whose name is in the follow- 
ing list has been recommended as a member of the bar 
in good standing and worthy of confidence. 


Alabama. 


Anniston. J.J. Willett. 
GUNTERSVILLE. Brown (J. E.)& Street (O.D.) 
TuscaLoosa. Hargrove & Vande Graaff 


Arizona Territory. 


Fiuaestarr. Harry Z. Zuck. 


Arkansas. 


Harrison. De Roos Bailey 

MTTLE Kock. Atkinson & England. 
Lonoke. J. E. Gatewood. 
Prescott. Tompkins & Greeson. 


California. 


HeaLpspurs. E. M. Norton (City Att'y) 
SAN FRANCISCO. W. R. Daingertield, 508 Cali- 
fornia St. 


Colorado. 


Denver. F.C. Goudy, P.O. Box 144 
os George 8. Redd, 519 Equitable Bidg 
Jno. Howard 
Building 
Fort Couuins. Frank J. Annis. 
GLENWOOD SpRiInes. Edward T. Taylor 
Mowte Vista. ©. M. Corlett. 
Sauipa. Albert R. Miller. 
TRINIDAD. John A. Gordon. 


Connecticut. 


New Haver. Samuel A. York 

SouTH MANCHESTER. Chas. R. Hathaway 
SouTH NorWaLK. John H. Light 
WaLuincrorp. Leverett M. Hubbard. 


Florida. 


Pensacota. Blount & Blount. 
Saxrokp Thomas E. Wilson 
TALLAHASSER. RK. W Williams. 
Tamra. Sparkman & Sparkman. 


Georgia. 


Aveusta. Leonard Phinizy, 13 Law Range 
CoLumBus. MeNeill & Levy. 

Macon. Thomas B. West. 

Mownror. B.S. Walker 

TALLAPOOSA. A. 1. Head. 

Wasnineton. W.M. & M. P. Reese. 


Idaho. 


Bore Crry. Richard Z. Johnson. 
CALDWELL. Morrison & Rice 


Illinois. 


Arcos. D. W. Hamilton. 
Cuicaeo. Robert R. Baldwin, 92 Dearborn St 
Browne, Ayers & Ayers, 616 Chamber oi 
Commerce Bldg. 
Edward 8. Elliott, Home Insurance Bldg 
Lothrop 8 Hodges, 4! Adams St. 
Thornton & Chancellor, 143-5 La Salle St 
William Vocke, 522 Opera House Bldg 
Detavan. fienry P. Jones. 
Huissoro. William A. Howett. 
MatTroon. Emery Andrews. 
Mr. CagRo. C. L. Hostetter, 
Nauvoo. Geo. Alex. Ritter. 
PITTSFIELD. Doocy & Bush. 
yuNcy. Carter, Govert & Pape 
Viewna. W. Y. Smith. 


Indiana. 


Roorviee. Handy & Armstrong. 
ELKHART. Perry L. Turner. 
Fr. Wayne. Jas. M. Barrett. 

La FaYeTTE. Coffroth & Coffroth. 
- Geo. J, Eacock. 
IHZAVENWORTH. John H. Weathers 

PLYMOUTH. RK. B. Oglesbee. 
VaLraRaiso. A. D. Bartholomew. 


indian Territory. 


W. H. Kornegay. 


lowa. 


ATLaxtic. Willard & Willard 
CaRROLL. M. W. Beach. 

CeEpAR Karips. W. L. Crissman 
Coxypon. H. K. Evans. 

a Hart & Poston. 
GRINNELL. Haines & Lyman. 
INDEPENDENCE. Lake & Harmon 
Maqroketa. 8. D. Lyman. 
Mowrezoma. J. W.Carr. 

Oro. F. H. Cutting. 
Rock Karis. Koach & Ramsey. 


Jones, 37 Symes 


Vesta. 


Atcursoxs. W. W. & W. F. Guthrie. 
Cuanutsr. J.B. F. Cates. 
Counct, Grove. Geo. P. Morehouse (City 


Fr.Scotr. D.F. campbell. P.O. Box 142 
Hays Crry. A.D. Gilkeson. 
Hurcninsox. John W, Roberts. 
Jewett Crry. J.C. Postlethwaite 
La Crosse. H. L. Anderson. 
LEAVENWorRTH. C. F. W. Dassler. 

= William C. Hook. 
O8Ka1008A. Marshall Gephart. 
Osweeo F. H. Atchinson. 
Sexeca. Wells & Wells. 


Kentucky. 


George Doniphan. 

Covinetor. Chas. H. Fisk. 

Groreetown. H. P. Montgomery 

LoursvitLx. Chas. 8. Grubbs, 216 Fifth St. 
George B. Eastin, 3 & % Bull 

Block. 
SHELBYVILLE. L. C. Willis. 
Wickurrr. Z. W. Bugg & Son. 


Louisiana. 


Bettevur. J. A. Snider. 
CLintox. W. F. Kernan. 
Houma. L. F. Suthon | 
New Onueans. Harry H. Hail, 173 Common! 


AUGUSTA. 


St. 
Estilette & Dupre 


Maine. 


Baxcor. Henry L. Mitchell. 
VorTLAND. Locke & Locke. 
So. NoRRIpGEWOCK. Chas. A. Harrington. 


Maryland. 


Annarouis., Frank H. Stockett, Jr. 

Battmors. Henry Stockbridge & Son, Law 
Buildi 

CurstertTowsN. James Alfred Pearce. 

Hacerstown. J. A. Mason. 

Havre pe Grace. P. L. Hopper. 


Massachusetts. 


AMESBURY. Jacob T. Choate. 

Rostox. Walter Church, 1 Beacon St 
Hortyvoxe. A. L. Green. 

LoweLL. John J. Pickman. 
Martaorovcn. James W. McDonald. 
SouTH FramIncHamM. John M. Merriam, 
WersteorovcH. Joshua E. Beeman. 


Michigan. 


ADRIAN. Norman Geddes. 
Cotpwater. Chas. N. Legg. 
EscanaBa. George Gallup (City Att'y). 
LAKE Crty. F. O. Gaffne any. 
Lopineton. Charles G. Wing. 

Paw Paw. Geo. E. Breck. 


Minnesota. 


Crookston. Miller & Foote. | 

De tors. Wilson & Wra "ae 321 Chamber of 
Commerce 

LaTTLe Fauss. C. A. 7 

MowrTiceLLo. James C. Tarbox. 

MixrxgaProms. C_ L. Lamb, 110 New York 

Life Building. 

Pernam. M. J. Daly. 

Preston. H. R. Wells. 

Wapena. Frank Willson. 

Wrvona. Berry & Morey. 


Peerieneeee. 


ABERDEEN. Gore C 
Cantos. W.H.F paren 
D. A. Scott. 


FRIARS Port. 

HAZLEHURST. Geo 8. Dodds. 
J. 8. Sexton. 

Port Grinson. E. 8. & J.T. Drake 

RosepaLe. Charles & A. Y. Scott. 

Sarps. J.B. Boothe. 

VaIpeN. Monroe McClurg. 


Missouri. 


Cameron. Thos. E. Turney. 
DontpHan. J.C. She . 
FPRepEricktown. B. B. Cahoon. 
Kanoka. C. T. Liewellyn 
Kansas Crry. Frank 

Ins. Bidg. 
Lamar. H.C. Timmonds. 
Por.aR Biurr. J. Perry Johnson. 
Sr. Louss. Everett W. Pattison, Odd Fel 

lows’ Bidg. 

Tarkio. C. R. Barrow. 


OPELOUBAS. 


, 1 N. Y. Life 


Montana. 


ConumBia Fatss, Arthur Y. Lindsey 
KALISPELL. Sanford & Grubb. 


Nebraska. 


Armaranoxn. John H. Mooney. 
Beatrice. E. ? pine. 
BLOOMFIELD. B. Lucas. 
CRETE. a W. Dawes. 
Fayette 1. Foss. 
Fremont. Frick & Dolezal 
GREELZY CENTER. T. J. Doyle. 
Harvarp,. Thomas H. Matters. 
Omana. Bartlett, Baldrige & De Bord. 
Orp. Thos. L. Hall. 
Wanoo. L. E. Graver. 


New Hampshire. 


FRANKLIN. James E. Barnard. 


New Jersey. 
CAMDEN. 

Herbert A. Drake, 127 Market St 
Thomas E. French, 106 Market St. 
Euizasetn. Frank Bergen, 68 Broad St. 

FrReenoip. F. P. McDermott. 
HiGHTsTOWN. Samuel Mount Schanck 
MonTCLAIR. Edwin B. Goodell 
MORRISTOWN. Guy Minton. 

New Brunswick. James H. Van Cleef. 
PASSAIC. Gee. P. Rust (City Att'y 
PRINCETON. Fergus A. Dennis, 132 Nassau St. 
Rep Bank. legate & Hope 

TRENTON. wl Lanning, ut E. State St 
Gosnamean. Ephraim Cutter. 


New [lexico Territory. 


Deming. 8. M. Ashenfelter. 
Ware Oaks. John Y. Hewitt. 


New York. 


BaLLstow Spa. James L. Scott. 
Burrato. J. R. Anderson, 19 Builders’ Ex- 


chene>. 
. H. G. Middaugh, 63 Chapin Block. 
CaNistTro. Eli Soule. 
CatTraraveus. J. M. Wilson. 
Daytox. W, 8. Thrasher. 
fivusuine. John J. Trapp. 
Hoosick Fatis. Geo. E. & H. J. Greene. 
Invinetor. John Harvey. 
Jamaica. John Fleming 
KINGSTON. oi & A. B. Westbrook, 39 John 
Mayvi.e. A. A. Van Dusen. 
MippLeTowN,. Dill & Cox. 
MORRISVILLE. J. A. Johnson. 
New York. 
William Bruce Ellison, 22 Broadway. 
M.8. & 1.8. Isaacs, 27 Pine Street. 
Camillus G. Kidder, 32 Nassau St. 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
John H. Millard, 52 Market St. 
PuLaski. 8. C. Huntington & Son. 
KaNDOoLPH. Wm. H. Henderson 
Rome. A. Delos Kneeland, 113 W. Dominick 
St. 
Rovse’s ort. James B. Stearns. 
Salamanca. James G. Johnson 
SaRATOGA Sprincs. Edgar T. Brackett 
Uston SPRINGS. George P. Wood. 
WALTON. Sam’! H. Fancher. 
WaTERLOO. Frederick L. Manning 


North Carolina. 


CuaRLoTTEe. Edwin T. Cansler 
Mowror. Robert B. Redwine 
Suetey. Geo. A. Frick. 
Wasnineton. John H. Small 


North Dakota. 


Experun. Ed. Pierce. 
Fareo. B. F. Spalding. 


Ohio. 


Bucyrus. F. 8. Monnett. 

Canal Winchester. W. H. Lane 

CHARDON. Metcalfe & King 

Crxctiyxati. J. William Johnson, Chamber 

of Commerce Bldg 

Kerruish. Chapman & Ker- 
ruish, 101! Society for Sav- 


CLEVELAND, 


CONNEAUT Alien Mi Cox. 
Daytox. J. A. Wortman, Callahan Bank 


mn 
SPRINGFIELD. m. H. Griffiths. 
Warakonets. Layton & Stueve. 
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Weiuwetos. J Hi. Dickson. 
Wuasiweton. Telfair & Telfair. 


Oklahoma Territory. 


Gururim. Bierer & Cotteral. 
oxLasoma Crry. Henry H. Howard 


MARION 
RIDGEWAY. 
WINNSBORO. 


R. A. 


Oregon. 


Chap. HH. Page, P.O. Box 99. 
W. Thayer 
Wallace Mee ‘amant 


Pennsylvania. 


ALLENTOWN, James L. Schaadt. 
BuTLeR. T. C, Compe. 
Coabhport. Alonzo P. MacLeod, 
CHAMBERSBURG. Charles Walter. 
DANVILLE. RK. 5S. Ammerman. 
EpenspurG. M. D. Kittell. 
JounsTowsx. H. W. Storey, 71 Napoleon St. 
Kang. A. P. Huey. 
MEADVILLE. Pearson Church. 
MecHaANicssuRG., Wm. Penn Lioyd. 
New Castie. W. H. Falls. 
Newtown. Gew. A. Jenks. 
NORRISTOWN. Isaac Chism. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Edward Fenno Hoffman, 715 Drexe! Bidg 
Shriver, Bartiett & Co., 433-5-7 Chestnut 
St 


ABERDKEN. 
DEADWOOD. 
MITCHELL. 
PARKER. 

SIOUX Fas, 
YANKTON,. 


ASTORIA. 
VORTLAND. 


CHATTANOOGA. 
DYERSBURG. 
MEMrHiIs. Wm. M. 


NASHVILLE. D. F. 


AMARILLO 
DaALLas. 


GALVESTO 
JEFFERSON. 
McKINNRY 


PITTSBURG 
Marshal! Brown, 157 Fourth Ave 
Murphy & Hosack, Yoder Building 
PunxsuTawsey. W. W. Winsioy. 
Surprenssurs. J. A.C. McCune 
SunpurY. 8. P. Wolverton 
Troy. Rockwell & Mitchell 
Tyrone, James F. Riddle 
WeELLsBORO. David Cameron 
Wriiuiamsport. Hicks & Spencer. 


Rhode Island. 


w = P. Sheffield, Jr., 223 Thames 


BAKKE 


NORTHFIELD. 


Bic SToNk Gar 
CHRISTIANSBURG 
LYNCHBURG 
KICcHMOND 


NEWPORT 


PROVIDENCE. James Tillinghast, 12 5. Main 


WALTER CHURCH, ATTORNEY, 


South Carolina. 


CHARLESTON. Mordecai & Gadsden. 
Smythe 

Jobnson & Johnson. 

Meares. 

A. 8. & W. D. Douglass. 


South Dakota. 


Seeley & Mazon. 
Martin & Mason. 
Preseott & Bidwell. 
Fred H. Dirstine. 
Bailey & Voorhees 
Frank E. Warrick 


Tennessee. 


A. C. Downs. 

5. R. Latta. 

Randolph & Sons, Ran- 
dolph Bldg 

Wilkin & Chamberlain, 
Vanderbilt Law Building 


Texas. 


Holland, Link & Holland 
Crawford & Crawford. 
W. B, Merchant 
x. Mann & Baker 


Vermont. 


John W. Gordon. 
Frank Plumiley 


Virginia. 


Mathews & Ma 
Phie 
James FE. 

Courtney & Patterson, Lith and 
Bank Sts 

Tazewei. A.J. &8. D. May. 


Washington. 


Soutn Benn. A. J. Ferrandini. 


West Virginia. 


& Lee. 


Howtineton. Vinson & Thompson. 
Kixnewoop. D. M. Wotring. 

New MARTINSVILLE. 8. B. Hall 
PARKERSBURG. Van Winkle & Ambler. 
RavVENSWwoop, N.C. Prickett. 


Wisconsin. 


Bropukasap. Burr Sprague. 
CLINTONVILLE. Goldberg & Hoxie. 
DARLINGTON. Orton & Osborn. 
EL.xnorn. J. B. Wheeler. 

Forp pv Lac. N. C. Giffin. 
Hartrorp. H. K. Butterfield. 
JurvEenson. W. H. Porter 

La CROSSE 
MADISON 
MANITOWOC 
MILWAUKER 


McConnell & Schweizer. 
Lewis & Briggs. 
G.G Sedgw ick 
Miller, Noyes & Miller, 102 

Wisconsin St. 

NEILLSVILLE. O'Neill & Marsh. 
PHILLIPS. M. Barry. 
WaUKESHA. Ryan & Merton. 


W.T. Armistead 
Smith & Evans. 


Utah Territory. 


SaLtL AKE ( 4TY. Richard B. Shepard. 
Charles 8. Varian. 


Wyoming. 


BurraLo. Chas. H. Burritt. 


CANADA. 


Manitoba. 


Geo. K. Coldwell 
nor Henderson & Matheson 
ar & Johnson 
“imunds 


| 
| BRANDON 


Ontario. 


J. W. Gordon. 
Harcourt & Cowper. 


BRIGHTON. 
WELLAND. 


1 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Special attention to recovering estates and finding heirs. 
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brown color. 
BlooKer’s 
Dutch Cocoa 


either in the tin or prepared in the cup is reddish 
brown, which proclaims its purity. Cocoa of any 
other color indicates either an inferior grade of 
bean, or adulteration in the process of manufacture. 


A Sample of Blooker’s Cocoa (enough for two cups) will be 
sent for two cents to pay postage. Address 
Franco-American Food Company, 

Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States, 
_P. O. Box 150, New York. 
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< beloved and venerated 
Bryant, in whose poems we 
find many songs to nature 
set in rhythmic metre, 
said: 
**Go abroad upon the paths of Nature; 
And when all its voices whisper, and its silent thing 
Are breathing the deep beauty of the world, 
Kneel at its ample altar 


The Adirondacks may not have been the in- 
d spiration of these lines, but there is no spot 
where the voices of Nature whisper in sweeter cadence, 
or with more enticing or bewitching harmony of tone. 
Silence and solitude appeal to most of us witha voice 
that isalmost human. Init we recognize the vast domain 
of the world of matter, the sense of infinity lays hold of 
us, and a responsive chord goes out from our inmost soul, 
proclaiming in indisputable emotions our kinship with 
Nature. It is a dull soul which does not awaken to the 
glories of a magnificent sunset, or which is not stirred 
by the majesty of towering mountains, the deep solitude 
and stillness of the forest, or the dashing of the mighty 
waves of the sea upon the beach. Nowhere is Nature’s 
“ample altar” more beautifully raised than in the great 
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stretches of the North Woods. It isthere 
that one may pitch his camp on the edge 
cf some crystal lake, amid 

the stately monarchs of the 

forest, and enjoy for 

weeks at atime unbroken 

communion with Nature, = 
undisturbed by the a 
noise and strident calls : 
of the  work-a-day 
world. He may lay 
aside,as absolutely 
as if he were in 
anothersphere, the / 
cares and worries /{ 
of busy commerce 
and the perplexi- 
ties and annoy- 
ances of business. 
The bustle of the 
busy marts of trade 
may be forgotten, and he 
may grow strong and 


haarter snieniching ; * He may pitch his camp on the edge of 
hearty, replenishing his Seach aewanel teen: 


wasting vitality with 
Nature’s choicest and surest remedies. 
He may rest nights on a comfortable 
and sweet-scented couch made of fra- 
grant balsam boughs, and be lulled to 
sleep by the wind humming its wordless 
songs through the feathery branches of 
the pines, to awaken full of pueNewreS 
vigor to enjoy the luxury of a plunge in 
the cold water of the lake. He may 
partake of enviable meals—a tender bit 
of venison and a pan of brook trout, sup- 
plemented by flapjacks and maple syrup 
—all cooked a la Adirondack by one of 
the guides, who has a “knack,” which 
when coupled with the surroundings 
brings out an appetite of which only a 
camper knows the length and breadth. 
After the morning meal is over the work 
or play of the day may begin. 
If the wind and sky are right 


the guides to a neigh- 
boring pond, where h 
knows of a “sly 


“ Where mountain streams babbling flow.” 


he may slip off with one of 





















hole } 
which 
sale the ever 
wary brook trout may be 
tempted to rise for the fly, 
or he may troll in hope 
of getting one of the big lake trout, 
which are so plentiful, but which after 
the 1st of Julyare soillusive and sly. If 
he prefers, he may take his shotgun and 
pick up a few pheasants among the wood- 
ed patches which skirt the edge of every 
lake. If the camp has been properly 
located, he may nap or readin hammocks 
swung under the grand old monarchs 
of the woods and on the very edge of the 
clear, cool pond, whose surface, so closely 
protected from the winds by its bounda- 
ries of forest, willscarcely show more than 
a tipple on its placid bosom for days at 
a time. All these things, and many 
more too, may he enjoy. For if he is 
an ardent sportsman there is the excite- 
ment of the chase, when the deep bay- 
ing of the hounds echoes and re-echoes 
against the mountain-sides—when it al- 
most dies away as the noble buck rushes 
down into the valley over the range 
only to spring: into life and vigor 
again as he breaks across the nearest 
summit with the greedy pack in full 
cry at his heels. Evening comes 
early in these North Woods, as the 
mountains form a wall for the sun-to 
hide behind as it sinks in the west, 
* * + “dying like aclover king 

In his own blood ; the while tne distant m« 
Like a fair prophetess, Whom he has wronge 
Leans eager forward, with most hungry eves 
Watching him bleed to death, and, as he faints, 
She brightens and dilates; revenge comp’ete 


She walks in lonely triumph through the 
night.” 


It is then that tH® camp fire with its 
huge logs piled high will blaze with 





























And where is the man 


genial warmth. 
or woman who, having once camped in 
the great North Woods, can efface the 


memories of those peaceful nights. As 
Murray says: “ The memory is so truly a 
mirror that we may see asin a glass the 
trees and shores of lovely lakes, the 
wooded islands around which the waves 
run caressingly, beaches of glistening 
sand and ranges of lofty mountains.” We 





ing notes of the songs whose melody 
drifted from the circle round the fire out 
over the tranquil and shadowy bosom of 
the lake. Sweet memories these, and 
the soul which does not beat responsive to 
their awakenings is dead indeed. 

Picture in your mind a vast area whose 


surface is broken by numberless and 


mostly nameless mountains, clothed to 
summits with 


their well-molded the 





may also see the cabins of bark, and 
tents made homelike, the camp-fires that 
crackle and blaze and send their twisting 
tongues of flames high up toward the 
swaying branches which shut out from 
view the starry firmament above. We 
may see too the forms and faces of those 
who have been our companions in forest 
life and wanderings. We hear again in 
inellowed tones t¥e happy sounds of mer- 
timent and frolic, and listen to the echo- 





We may see the forms and faces of those who have been our companious 


in forest life and wanderings.” 


towering and stately pine and spruce. 
Imagine among these noble hills count- 
less lakes of water so translucent as to be 
almost crystal, and into which the eye 
may penetrate to almost any depth: and 
on whose surface are reflected, as in a 
mirror, the darkened, graceful shadows of 
the mountain slopes. Imagine an atmos- 
phere fragrant with the invigorating odor 
of the health-giving balsam, and so light 
and pure that the lungs seem suddenly 








to have increased to double their power, 
i while one’s vitality has taken on a re- 
r newed and strengthened life. Surround 
f all of this with a framework of romance 
h and the gentle grace of nature, and you 
F have the Adirondacks. 

Any one who imagines that America is 
* lacking in that element of picturesque- 
ness which attracts tens of thousands of 
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Americans to Europe 
every summer, can 
never have penetrated 
this beautiful Adiron- 
dack region. Here are 
combined all the charm- 
ing scenic effects of 
Switzerland—a little less 
severe, perhaps, but all 
the more restful to the 
eye; here are found all 
the attractions of the 
lake region of Italy, for 
Como and Maggiore are 
no more lovely than 
Placid and 
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Mirror. 
There is, to be sure, no 
Jungfrau or Matterhorn 
in the North Woods of 
the Empire State, but 
there is noble old White 
Face and Marcy, which, amid their sur- 
roundings, are as beautiful. There may 
be, perhaps, an element of novelty lack- 
ing in the Adirondack villages—-such 
as pervades the hillside villages of Swit- 
zerland—they may be commonplace, but 
they are American, and add their quota 
of picturesqueness to the scene. There 
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is an atmosphere about their grassy 
streets which reminds one of Goldsmith's 
“Sweet Auburn;” and their architecture, 
if not strikingly original, is of that rough 
simplicity so pleasing to the eye, and only 
the man who has travelled so much as to 
be possessed of the spirit of evnui can re- 
sist the dreamy beauties of these little 
hamlets on the hillsides. 

It is scarcely more than 
a generation ago that the 
Adirondacks were known 
only by name, and their 
mountains, their lakes, and 
beautiful valleys were 
familiar but to the In- 
dians, the trappers, and 
the few more hardy sports- 
men who occasionally 
penetrated their depths. 

In these days, however, 
all their attractive por- 
tions have been brought 
within easy access by the 
luxurious trains of the 
Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad and its connec- 


tions, the Adirondack 
Railroad, the Chateau- 
gay Railroad, and _ the 


* When the guides and hunters return to camp to count 


the trophies of the chase 


Champlain Transportation Co. steamers. 
This great region, which is now to the East 
what the Yellowstone and Yosemite are 
to the West, is bounded by Lake George 
and Lake Champlain on the east, the St. 
Lawrence on the northwest, extending 
on the north to Canada, and on the south 
nearly tothe Mohawk River. The moun- 




































tainsrise 
from an 
elevated 
plateau 
of 15,000 
square 
miles, in 





























































































































itself nearly 
2,000 feet 

above the 
level of the sea. There are to be seen 
ive distinct and well-defined parallel 
ranges running from southwest to north- 
east, and terminating on the eastern side 
in the rugged promontories which mark 
the western shore of Lake Champlain. 
The western range, called sometimes the 
Adirondacks and sometimes the Clinton, 
begins at the pass of Little Falls upon the 
Mohawk River, and stretches across the 
wilderness to the bold Trempleau 
Point at Port Kent on Lake Cham- 
plain. 

Mount Marcy, called by the In- 
dians Tahawus, meaning “sky 
piercer,” and the loftiest summit of 
the Adirondack region, is 5,337 
feet high, while Mounts Seward, 
McIntyre, and White Face, neigh- 
boring summits of Marcy, all ex- 
ceed 5,000 feet. Recent surveys 
tell us that there are in the entire 


Where one may choose 
twixt lake and stream.” 








region over 500 distinct mountains, many 
of them as yet unnamed upon the maps of 
the region, but all massive and majestic 
in their proportions, and as a whole pre- 
senting one of the most magnificent scenic 
panoramas to be found in the world 

The Adirondack wilderness may be di- 
vided into three 
general divisions 
or systems, which 
taken collectively 
entertain the 
great bulk of visit- 
ors, and are rep- 
resentatives of the 
whole, namely,the 
Saranac and St. 
Regis waters of 
Franklin county, 
whose natural 
yateway is Platts- 
burg and Port 
Kent on Lake 
Champlain; the 
mountain region 
at Keene, North Elba, and 
Lake Placid, in Essex County, 
with entrance at Westport on 
Lake Champlain; and the 
Loon,Schroon, Blue Mountain, 
and Raquette Lakes country, 
with entrance from Saratoga 
over the Adirondack Railroad. 
Of these sections, the first men- 
tioned has become the more widely 
celebrated as a region where fash- 
ion and fishing are admirably blended, 
and has its patrons who are looked for as 
regularly as the seasons. The second is 
perhaps a little less known, but its 
grand old mountains and winsome valleys 
have become world-renowned through 
the productions of great painters. The 
Schroon Lake region is not so wild but ex- 
ceedingly popular. While possessing 
something of the characteristics of the 
others, each section has its own individ- 
ual attraction, and while connected by 
natural highways and waterways over 
which the nomad often goes, they still, 








falking over the incidents of the chase on the way 
back to camp.” 
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to a considerable extent, retain their 
individuality, and each is complete and 
sufficient unto itself. Keene Valley isa 
favored resort 

with artists and Per 


» <a 


lovers 
of na- 
ture. 
Raquette Lake has the 
most elaborate, and the 


™~. 
Try 


ideal attractions of the Adirondack moun- 
tains as a winter health and pleasure re- 
sort have come into prominence, although 

with summer visit- 


ors the 

popu- 

larity 
of this winsome region is 
widespread and supreme. 


Upper Saranac the great- “There is a fascinating peace and tranquillity The great thoroughfare 


in the air.’ 


est number of, private 
camps occupied during the season. At 
intervals throughout the entire wilder- 
ness, all waiting with doors open to re- 
ceive strangers, are places of entertain- 
ment, from the well-appointed hotel on 
the border to the rude log-house and open 
camp of the interior, the consideration 
being from $5 per week up to $3 to $5 
per day. Freedom from rough and vi- 
cious characters is a peculiarity of the 
Adirondack region. Evil finds nothing 
congenial under its bright skies and in 
its pure, bracing atmosphere. Customs 
that obtain at other resorts are not held 
binding here. The fact of actual presence 
is accepted as a guaranty of the possession 
of those mutual sympathies and quali- 
fications which, here at least, make the 
whole world kin, and make it possible 
for gentlemen to wear outing shirts and 
old hats, and ladies to travel without male 
escort from one end of the wilderness to 
the other. It is no uncommon thing for 
parties of ladies to make the tour of the 
woods accompanied only by the neces- 
sary complement of guides to furnish 
motive power, spending day after day in 
their boat and at night reaching one step 
farther in the extended system of hotels. 
It is but quite recently that the many 


over which the travel into 
the Adirondacks goes is the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad. Albany, N. Y., is 
its central point, and in this city are 
located its general offices. From here 
it stretches through a beautiful region 
southwest to Binghamton, N. Y., and 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and north through 
Saratoga and up past Lakes George and 
Champlain to the northern limits of the 
United States, its through trains running 
to Montreal. At Saratoga it connects 
with the Adirondack Railroad, which 
reaches a large portion of the North 
Woods, and at Plattsburg with the Cha- 
teaugay Railroad for many principal 
points in the Adirondacks. At Westport 
it connects with the excellent system ol 
stage lines covering the central section. 
At Caldwell on Lake George and Fort 
Ticonderoga and Plattsburg on Lake 
Champlain it connects with the beautiful 
steamers of the Champlain Transporta- 
tion Company and the Lake George 
Steamboat Company, the tickets of the 
rail and boat lines being interchangeable. 
The city of Albany, as has been said, 
is the central point in this great system, 
and is not only one of the oldest cities of 
America in point of settlement but one of 
the most attractive. 





The Hotel Kenmore, at Albany, of 
which Mr. H. J. Rockwell is proprietor 
and Mr. F. W. Rockwell manager, is a 
:, ad . 


“The Kenmore is beautifully located in the centre of Albany's business 


district, and is very popular.” 


thoroughly modern house in all that that 
wordimplies. It is beautifully located in 


the very centie of Albany on the princi- 
pal retail thoroughfare, and convenient 
to the State Capitol and the new depot. 
The Kenmore’s wide popularity is due 


in no small degree to its liberal manage- 
ment, which has expended large sums of 
money in equipping the house with all 
appliances and luxuries which add to the 
comfort or convenience of guests. This 
house is one of the most thoroughly pro- 
tected against fire in the State of New 
York, and is the rendezvous for the politi- 
cal as well as the fashionable and com- 
mercial travelling public. 

The table at the Kenmore is not onl 
abundantly but almost prodigally sup- 
plied with all the substantials and 
delicacies of the season, and all of its 
rooms, both for public and pri- 
vate use, are furnished in keep- 
ing with the high standard of the 
house. Those who appreciate 
the comforts of a good hotel 
will find them exemplified in the 
Kenmore. 

Stanwix Hall, of Albany, of 
which Mr. C. Quackenbush is pro- 
prietor, is known the length and 
breadth of the country. It is 
one of the most comfortably 
equipped hotels in the State, and 
is conducted on both the Ameri- 
can and European plans. It 
is the desire of the manage- 


ment in all matters to satisfy the most 
exacting taste, and during the past two 
vears the house has been thoroughly reno- 
vated and very many im- 
provements have been 
made in order to more 
fully carry out this de- 
sire. New plumbing has 
been put in throughout 
the entire house, and 
an extensive and costly 
system of filtering the 
entire water-supply of 
the house has been intro- 
duced. Stanwix Hallis 
the nearest of any of the 
first-class hotels to the 
depots and steamboat 
landings, and _ enjoys 
a very large patronage. 
The table at Stan- 
wix Hall is maintained 
at the highest point of 
excellence, and special 
attention is paid to this 
feature of the house. 
There is so much of interest to see in 
the capital of the Empire State that few 
people pass through without spending at 
least a short time in visiting those points 
of interest. Tourists going from New 
York, the West, or from any of the 
New England points to the Adirondacks 
pass through Albany, and a large number 
ofthese will be 
found registered 
atStan- wix Hall. 


Stanwix Hall at Aibany ts one of the most comfortably equipped hotels. 





who prior to the war of the Revolution 
defended in Parliament the rights of the 
American colonists. Nearly a half hun- 
dred extensive coal-mines are located in 
the immediate neighborhood of Wilkes- 
Barre, and the amount of coal tonnage 
of the city runs into figures which are 
very impressive in mag- 
nitude. Upon this line 
of the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad is also 
located the cities of 
Pittston and Scranton, 
the former being at the 
junction of the Susque- 
hanna and Lackawanna 
rivers, and, like Wilkes- 
Barre. devoted to coal 
interests. 
Scranton 
has enjoyed 
the distinc- 
tion of hav- 
ing been 
called at va- 
rious peri- 
: : ods by more 
saving : 
= een names than 
\ \ ru 
Albany, uns ; : 
ai a 't any other 
soutnwes Oo . ¥ - ° 
Bing A —e town in 
maga amton. . the United 
branching at States. But 
Nineveh and eae ‘a 
continuing to Ress ith- 
eiinnn «ian standing, it 
eae Meee has had 
through Car- - ees al eae 
} - many years of pros- 
bondale, passes 2 
} perous existence 
hrough one of “ioe ca a 
; aan. ai and is widely and 
e mos e- i ae 
lightfully pic justlycelebrated be- 
tur qu , : cause of its enor- 
uresque .- : 
r he a b mous iron - works, 
v10ns e — 
rolling mills, blast 
eastern coun- ae 
, T furnaces, and mines 
try. There are 
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i i and manufacturing 
attractive  vil- ; 
j j interests. 
lages in which ; 
are exemplified 
the better 
phases of our 
American rural 
life, and there 
are many spots 
where Nature seems 
to have made a spe- 
cial effort to cluster at- 
tractive bits of scenery. 
Wilkes-Barre, the south- 
western terminus of this 
division, is the commercial centre of 
the great anthracite coal region of 
the Wyoming Valley. This town 
bears tue joint name of two dis- 
tinguished Englishmen, John Wilkes and William Barre 





At 

Carbon- 

dale are 

located the 

very exten- 

sive car and ma- 

chine shops of the D. & H. 

It is also the terminus of the Gravity Rail- 
road, which belongs to the same system. 
In describing this unique railroad the 
author of “ Wonders and Curiosities of 
the Railway” says: “It lies among the 
picturesque Moosic Mountains, two thou- 
sand feet above the The railroad 
fills up a gap seventeen miles long sepa- 
rating the mines from the mountain ter- 
minus of the canal. The hilly nature of 
the region determined the character of 
the railway. It consists of twenty in- 
clined planes from one to four miles in 
length. From the summit to Carbondale 
there is an uninterrupted descent, down 
which the cars rush ata speed of sixty 
miles an hour. An enormous fan at the 
Summit’s engine-house regulates the rate 
of descent by atmospheric pressure. In 
1877 the first passenger cars were put on 
the road, to the great enjoyment of visi- 
tors and citizens. The ride is one of the 
most peculiar and exhilarating in the 
world. You are reminded of the magical 
car of the subterranean Egyptian temple 
described by Tom Moore in his ‘Epicu- 
rean.’ Here you are travelling for miles 
up hill and down, through beautiful scen- 


sea. 


The valley of the Susquehanna with it« well-tilled farms 
ind prosperous villages.’ 


ery, and no visible agency to propel 
East and south the 
away for sixty miles; at the Shepherd’ 
Crook you whirl around the summit of ¢ 
gorge four hundred feet in depth, with : 
series of cataracts leaping dow 
hundred feet among the heml 

the valley of the Lackawanna, 

with towns and farms, stretching 
and wide in the distance. There is no 
dust, no smoke, no cinders, rhist] 


no whistle, 
no intrusive official; you on 


ly feel that 


landscape stretches 


clockwork is 
and you 
iquil enjoy- 
ment, and yield y« to the novel il- 
lusion of magical power.” A _ large 
amount of money is being spent in im- 
proving a natural park at Fairview, the 
highest point on the line. 


piece of 
+4 
| 


sea 


urself 


* The ride over the Gravity Kailroad is an inspiration.” 





About ten miles to the east of Bing- 
hamton, at Sanitaria Springs, N. Y., on 
the D. & H.,is located the new Sanitarium 
and Hydrotherapium, one of the largest, 
best-equipped, and complete institutions 
of its class in the United States, if not in 
the world. Dr. S. Andral Kilmer, M.D., 


who is so extensively known as a suc- 


vice. Taking the Sanitarium as a whole, 
itis a model. The peculiar health-giving 
qualities of its waters, added to its de- 
lightful location among the Blue Hill 
Tunnel Ranges, 2,300 feet above the sea, 
the very competent medical attendants, 
reinforced by the wealth of Dr. Kilmer, 
who has spared no amount of money, have 
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“ The new Sanitarium and Hydrotherapium at Sanitaria Springs is one of the largest institutions 
of its kind in America.” 


cessful physician in the treatment of 
chronic diseases, has expended enormous 
sums of money in the development of 
this enterprise, and the buildings are 
thoroughly equipped with the best sys- 
tems of sanitation and ventilation. The 
location of the Sanitarium is peculiarly 
beautiful, the various structures being 
scattered about the hillside, and each, 
having been recently erected, is pos- 
sessed of attractive architectural appear- 
ance. There are at the Sanitarium 
several mineral springs, one of which 
is sulpho-phosphate, the only spring of 
its kind in the world. Its medicinal prop- 
erties are producing marvellous and bene- 
ficial results; and many obstinate cases 
of diseases, which have failed to respond 
to treatment in any other locality, have 
been treated here, where a corps of most 
eificient physicians are in daily contact 
with the patients. The buildings include 
everything which can be devised for the 
comfort and health of the guests and 
patients. They are equipped with elec- 
tric lights, elevators, steam heat, and 
electric bells. All kinds of baths, sul- 
phur, Turkish, Russian, pine needle, 
hemlock, balsam, electric, and Dr. Kil- 
mer’s new herbal and magnetic baths 
are administered under competent ad- 


made it known the length and breadth 
of the land. 

The Sanitaria and Hydrotherapium do 
not depend in their treatment solely on 
the uses, internally and externally, of 
waters, but comprehend a careful regu- 
lation of daily diet, prescribed recreation, 
rest, and whatever can be safely done by 
hygiene and medicine; nor does it limit 
itself to any one school of practice, but 
employs all known remedial agents, 
preferring Nature’s remedies. It is con- 
ducted in winter and summer as a ds- 
tinctively health hydrotherapium, alike 
homeful to all, whether the invalid wife 
or daughter of the millionaire or artisan. 

On this division of the D. & H., and 
about 40 miles from Albany, is the won- 
derful Howe's Cave, the greatest in the 
world after the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky. It is full of weird attractions, 
and it is possible to travel over several 
miles of paths within it and not exhaust 
all its attractions. 

Cooperstown, on Otsego Lake; Sharon 
Springs, the Baden-Baden of America; 
Unadilla, and many other charming re- 
sorts are on the line of the D. & H. 
between Albany and Binghamton. Full 
information may be had of the Passenger 
Department of the D. & H. at Albany. 











The scenery of the valley of the Upper 
Hudson between Troy and Saratoga is 
bordered easterly by the distant range 
of the Green Mountains and a wide fore- 
ground of undulating hills. Westerly a 
continuity of high land limits the view 















of the open country be- ' yond. 
The landscape along the Hudson 
dispreads itself through brooky 
meadows, arable fields, and 


short stretches 
of woodland. 
As far as Me- 
chanicville, the 
Rensselaer and 
Saratoga Rail- 


road runs between 7 
the Champlain 
Canal and the 
Hudson. 
by a reverse curve like the 


extends northwesterly to Ballston Spa 


“ The buildings of the Round Lake Association 
are attractive structures 
North of the village, the road, 
letter S, 
bends westwardly around the south side 
of Round Lake, and passing the station 


Round Lake, three miles in circumfer- 
ence, is picturesquely environed by 
gently sloping hills, woody knolls, and 
grassy meadows. Long Lake, four miles 
westward, disembogues by an outlet into 
Round Lake, which discharges its water 
through Anthony’s Kill into the Hudson, 
seven miles eastward. 

The grounds of the Round Lake Asso- 
ciation, about two hundred acres of land, 
lying west of the lake, are in 

the town of 





Malta, in 
) Saratoga 
, County, New 
L York, ni n e- 
jteen miles 
‘ from Troy, 
seven from 
Mechanicville, 
six from Balls- 
ton Spa, and 
4 thirteen from Sara- 
toga Springs on the 
Delaware and Hud- 
son Railroad The highway on 
the east side of the grounds runs 
through Maltaville, a mile north- 
east of them, and through Jonesville, 
three miles southwestward. 
The sun-flecked depths of the cottage- 
clustered wood are entered by broad 
avenues diverging from the gateways at 
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“ Where the Hudson dispreads 
itself through brooky 
meadows 


the 
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the 


east side of 

lawns brightly 
border these ap- 
the paths extending from 

the prettily-built sum- 
of the 
varied 


rer station on the 
railri ad. Narrow 


bedded vith flowers 


passen 


proaches é 

them. Bey 1 

mer homes along the west side 

majestic appear others of 
embowered | 

of the tall trees surroundings 

In the central part of t 


‘treat 


grove 


g 
architecture, 
his sy 

is a large pavilion with 
housands of sittings for the people 
meetings, 


the religious 
] Sunday-school 


schools, 


lies, lectures, oratorios, ex- 
ions, and concerts held there 


summer. Conspicuously 
fronting the north lawn is the ad- 
mirably arranged and finely fur- 
nished Hotel Wentworth. Farther 
northward, in a leafy recess of 
great oaksand fragrantevergreens, 
is the handsomely built Griffin In- 
stitute, which, in all its elaborate 
features, fitly expresses the un- 
stinted generosity of the highly 
esteemed president of the Round Lake 
Association. East of the wood, on 
a rise of ground commanding a wide 
prospect of the surrounding country and 
an extended view of the lake, is 
the George 

West Mu- 


1 
l 
} 
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Every foot of the shore of Round Lake is attractive 


seum of Art and Archeology, a 
finely proportioned structure, given 
the association by its generous treas- 
urer. Garnsey Hall, on Whitfield 
Avenue, and Kennedy Hall, on Peck 
Avenue, are also attractive edifices, 
gifts of the two benevolent women 
whose names the well-planned build- 
ings bear. Alumni Hall, on Whitfield 
Avenue, is also a noticeable structure. 
A thorough system of sewerage is 
one of the arguments for the healthful- 
ness of Round Lake Grounds. Added 
to this are the sparkling springs and 
rills which come fr he sandhills 
on the west, furnishi he finest of 
cool pure water. 
for the growing populari 
as a quiet, safe, moral, 
resort. There are now planted here 
a permanent basis the Round Lake Acad- 
emy,a yearly institute; Round Lake Sum- 
mer Musical Festival; Round Lake Min- 
isters’ Institute; Sunday-School Assem- 
bly; and Conference Camp-Meeting. 
Last, but not least, was the planting here 


and 


And the buildings have been well planned for their uses.” 


of the Eastern New York Summer School 
for Teachers, under a corps of efficient 
directors, at the head of which 
A. Falconer, of Waterford, N. Y. 
There are at Round Lake some four 
hundred attractive and comfortable cot- 
tages and houses, and several pleasant 
hotels and boarding-houses, besides the 
above-mentioned Hotel Wentworth, and 
many people spend the entire summer 
season there, as at Round Lake there are 
found so many diversified pleasures. 


is Prof 


Those desirirg fuller or more complete 
information regarding the attractions of 
Round Lake and its work will receive 
it, and also a free journal, by addressing 
the Superintendent's Office, at Round 
Lake, Saratoga Co., New York. 





Amid all the rivalry of the innumera- 
ble places clamoring for popularity as 
summer resorts, regardless of the ever- 
changing fickleness of the public which 
has by turns stamped its seal of approval, 
now on one place and again on the other, 
fair Saratoga has reigned supreme as 
Queen of America’s summer resorts. 

All the 
others 
have 
been 
and 


must con- 
tinue to be 
compared to 
her,and be con- 
tent with the 
second place. 
She has fairly 
won and de- 
servedly holds the title of the most popu- 
lar and representative resort. For about 
Saratoga are clustered historical memo- 
ries leading up to the establishment of 
American independence, as enduring as 
time, and these have been supplemented 
in more recent years by associations 
which have marked it as a summer capi- 
tal where one is sure to find in 
the fullest degree a representa- 
tion of the leading circles of 
wealth and refinement. To- 
day Saratoga is one of the most 
delightful little cities on the 
American continent, with a pop- 
ulation all its own of about 
12,000 and asummer population 
of 60,000 or more. It is located 
in the midst of the beautiful 
upper Hudson country, and in 
every direction run well-graded 
boulevards. The springs are 
among the natural curiosities 
of the world, and there are 
as many as twenty-eight within 
the limits of the city of Sara- 
toga, all easily accessible from the hotels 
and residential districts. 

Of all the springs which have made 
Saratoga famous, none has a wider or 
greater reputation than the Saratoga 
Vichy, which is a veritable geyser, the 
pressure of the natural carbonic acid gas 
being so strong that it forces the highly 


known than the Vichy.” 


charged mineral water out and throws it 
several feet into the air. The water 
from this celebrated spring is not saline 
but alkaline, and it is, therefore, exceed- 
ingly beneficial. The large quantity of 
bicarbonate of soda contained in it makes 
it of very great value in counteracting 
the acidity of the stomach and the blood. 
Its power of strengthening the digestive 
function and in eliminating the stubborn 
and dangerous diseases of the depurative 
organs 1s very great. Its value as a 
therapeutic agent is very well known, 
and it is sold throughout the civilized 
world. The appliances for bottling the 
water at the spring, just as it 
flows from the rock, are such as 
to preserve all of its natural car- 
bonic acid gas, which gives it the 
same sparkling effervescence and 
delicious taste, even after it has 
been bottled for long periods. 
The Saratoga Vichy is a delicious 
beverage, refreshing and slightly 
stimulating, and its popularity is 
exceedingly great, not only as 


‘None of the springs at Saratoga is more widely 4 pleasant table water, but a 


valuable remedy. 

The American House at Saratoga is 
situated on Broadway, the main boule- 
vard of the city, between the Grand 
Union and United States hotels, and its 
wide piazzas command opportunities for 
viewing the life and gayety of this cele- 
brated resort. It is within two minutes’ 
walk of the principal springs and Con- 


The American at Saratoga is a thoroughly well-appoited house. 


gress Springs Park. The American is a 
thoroughly well-appointed house, excel- 
lently managed, and offers to visitors 
every attraction and comfort that can 
be found anywhere. The present season 
is its fifteenth, and throughout its entire 
existence it has maintained its present 
great popularity. 
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* The United States Hotel at Saratoga Springs which is so far-famed and popular.” 


The United States Hotel at Saratoga 
Springs is so far-famed and so thoroughly 
popular that it hardly seems pos- 
sible to say anything new regard- 
ing it. It is one of the institu- 
tions of America. Within its 
walls gather each year thousand 
of the representatives of the 
world of fashion, wealth, and 
refinement. Itisin itself a great 


social capital, an 


> 


d is on a scale 
so grand that its very magnitude 
is impressive. Within a court 
formed by three sides of the hotel 
is one of the loveliest private 
gardens in America, filled with 
beautiful fountains, the rarest of 
shrubs, and no more brilliant 
scene is to be found anywhere 
that is here presented each even- 
ing, when the park and the sur- 
rounding piazzas are thronged 


| ches, and even a 
4 glimpse of the bril- 
liant scenes for 
which the United 
States Hotel is 
famous will long 
linger in the mind. 

Its very immen- 
sity is a charm in 
itself, for there is 
in the great cor- 
ridors, parlors, and 
dining rooms a 
sense of freedom 
from all restraint. 
It is like roaming 
about agreat baro- 
nial palace, your- 
self a prince, with 
vistas through the 
hallways and from the windows on the 
one side of fairy-like gardens, with glis- 


9 


with the gay concourse of guests, “Fairy like gardens, with glistening fountains, and air fragrant with the verdure 


[The finest music is rendered morning, 
afternoon, and evening on the broad por- 


“ Its spacious parlors with handsome furnishings.” 


tening fountains, and the air fragrant with 
the verdure, and on the other, the gay 
boulevards of the city of Saratoga, aliv 

with the handsome equipages and trap- 
pings of fashion and wealth. The cuisine 
of the United States is to the uninitiated a 
marvel,and to those accustomed to all the 
good things of life a joy and satisfaction. 

The markets of New York are drawn 
upon heavily each day for all the luxu- 
ries and delicacies of the season, and the 
fertile country about Saratoga for vege- 
tables and the dairy products for which 
this region is famous. 

This hotel is one of the most perfectly 
appointed and beautiful in the world, and 
the visitor who spends a day, a month, ora 
season within its hospitable portals will 
ever recur with pleasure to the experience. 





There is no one summer resort in 
America where the names of the promi- 
nent hotels are more indissolubly associ- 


sun has left it in grateful shade, or the 
teflected evening lights from the hotel 
have added their brilliancy to the scene. 


“Congress Hall is one of the great hostelries at Saratoga Springs, w hose 
name and fame are world-wide.” 


ated with that of the town than in the 
case of Saratoga, for, take it where you 
will, whoever knows of Saratoga knows 
of its great hostelries. Congress Hall, 
one of the most famous and popular of 
the large number located at Saratoga 
Springs, was built shortly after the war, 
and occupies almost the entire square 
bounded by Broadway, East Congress, 
Spring, and Putnam streets. Its location 
is in the very heart of the fashionable 
part of Saratoga, and its great piazzas 
along the Broadway front are 250 feet 
in length, 20 feet wide, and at any hour 
of the day are gay with the wealth and 
fashion which gives Saratoga its promi- 
nence over any other resort in the United 
States. From the Broadway frontage 
there are two wings, 300 feet long, ex- 
tending to Putnam Street, and between 
them a beautiful garden plot, filled with 
beautiful flowers and shrubbery and 
shade-trees. Wide porches surround 
this lovely park, and every morning and 
afternoon one of the largest bands, lo- 
cated in a central position, renders 
selections of the best class of music. 
Few more delightful spots could be 
found in which to pass an hour than in 
this beautiful park when the afternooz 


There are, of course, to be found in Con 
gress Hall all of the elegant and modern 
appointments which even the most ex- 
acting may require. Its beautiful dining 
rooms, halls, and parlors are models of 
their kind, and its culinary department 
is amply provided for the thousand 
guests which Congress Hall can accom- 
modate. The most careful attention has 
been paid to the furnishing of the house, 
and its bedchambers and public rooms 
are models of comfort and luxury. 


The Floral Festival at Saratoga is its most attractive fete.” 
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Worden’s Hotel at Saratoga Springs is 
an all-the-year-round house, and is one 
of those comfortable, delightful places 





The Worden at Saratoga Springs isan all -the-year-round 
house.” 


where one may be certain of securing 
excellent accommodations. While the 
fame of Saratoga rests upon its being 
a summer resort, it is in fact one of the 
most delightful places to go in the winter 
season, and Worden's Hotel not only has 
a full complement of summer guests, but, 
after the great summer throngs have 
gone, maintains its popularity with those 
who are familiar with Saratoga when it 
is mantled with snow and when winter 
sports rule the day. Mr. W. W. Worden, 
the proprietor, is thoroughly alert to all 
that is modern in hotel-keeping, and this 
accounts in a large measure for the popu- 
larity of his house. 

The Schroon Lake region and that be- 
yond is the most accessible of any, and 
is as well one of the most beautiful in 
the North Woods. Schroon Lake is itself 
the largest lake in the Adirondacks, and 
is long, narrow, and crooked. It is en- 
tirely surrounded by graceful and lofty 
mountain peaks, which give it a wild and 
most impressive environment. 
it is so easily reached by rail and 
stage, many people of wealth and 
taste have fringed its picturesque 
shores with summer houses; and 
these people, as well as many 
others who are not so fortunate 
as to possess their own cottages 
or camps, come season after 
season to find that time does not 
wither nor custom stale the charm 
of its blue waters, the spicy, in- 
vigorating fragrance of its air, or 
its delicious restfulness. 

The attractions of Schroon 
Lake from the fisherman's point 
of view are tempting. It has 
been well stocked with gamey 
lake trout, and many beautiful specimens 
of this delicious fish are caught each 
season. Black bass and pickerel are also 
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found plentifully, while the near-by 
ponds and streams and lesser lakes are 
filled with brook trout. 

Schroon Lake and its surrounding 
region is reached by the Adirondack R.R.., 
which, starting from the same station at 
which the Delaware and Hudson Railroad 
leaves its passengers in Saratoga, pursues 
a course a little west of north for sixty 
miles, to North Creek. Tourists going 
to Schroon Lake are met at Riverside 
Station and conveyed by comfortable 
stages, over winding roads through magni- 
ficent pine groves, to Pottersville, seven 
miles away, at which place they embark 
on the steamer, which proceeds up the 
lake, touching at intermediate points, to 
Schroon Lake Village, situated at the 
northern extremity of the lake. It is 
here that most of the hotels are located. 

The village faces directly south, and 
is protected on the north by high moun- 
tains. This situation gives it an un- 
commonly moderate temperature for 
such a latitude, and makes it a delight- 
ful place in which to tarry after the 
season has closed at other less favorably 
located spots in the mountains. 

There are many beautiful drives in the 
Schroon Lake region, the favorite routes 
being to Paradox Lake, where excellent 
trout dinners are served, and to Pyramid 
Lake and Brant’s Lake. Among other 
points worthy a visit is the old staging 
house, nine milesnorth of Schroon Lake, 
one of the first houses built in the moun- 
tains, and situated on the old post road 
from Albany to Montreal. From River- ' 
side, where tourists leave the railway, 

a stage also runs to Chestertown, a dis- 
tance of six miles. Schroon, Brant, 
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Friend, and Loon Lakes are all within 





Schroon Lake is the largest of all those in the Adirondack region 


a radius of five miles of Chestertown, 
and are accessible by good roads through 
an interesting region. 









































* The Club at Brant Lake is one of the attractive features of this cans. 


beautiful spot 


One of the most delightful spots on the 
Adirondack Railroad, and located in the 
very heart of the Adirondack Mountains, 
is Brant Lake. It is reached by a stage 
from the Riverside station. The lake is 
six miles long, and located upon it is the 
Brant Lake Club, of which Mr. D. G. 
Yuengling, Jr., of New York, is president 
and Mr. John J. Lenehan secretary. Itis 
equipped with every convenience and is 
within easy driving distance of Lake 
George, Schroon Lake, Friends’ Lake, 
and all the other delightful and charming 
resorts of this region. The scenery 
all about is unsurpassed in beauty, grand- 
eur and variety,and the roads, along which 
charming drives may be had, are perfect. 
Black bass and pickerel abound in the 
lake, which has been thoroughly stocked, 
and there is excellent trout fishing in the 
mountain streams near by. The post- 
office address of the club is Horicon, 
Warren County, New York. 

From its source in the uttermost re- 
cesses of nature’s own domain, the mag- 
nificent Hudson bounds into life through 
a thousand crystal springs, and by tortu- 
ous courses crosses Warren County, re- 
ceiving the water of Schroon Lake, and 
continuing first southward, receives in 


its course the offerings of many smaller 
streams, emerging from the wilderness; 
thence it turns 
to the east, 
and, after its 
uncertain 
course of al- 
most roomiles, 
reaches the 
great cataract 
at the prosper- 
ous city ol 
Glens Falls. 

Glens Falls 
is a very pros- 
perous little 
city of 12,000 
inhabitants 
and the centre 
of large manu- 
facturing in- 
terests, made possible by the 
superb water-power furnished 
by the Hudson River, which at 
this point makes a descent of 56 
feet over rocky falls. 

The most famous scenic at- 
traction of this place is the cave 
made memorable in Cooper's 
novel, “ The Last of the Mohi- 
There is an air of general 

thrift about Glens Falls which 
is noticeable even to the most casual visi- 
tor. The city has a particularly cleanly 
appearance, and there is through its resi- 
dential section a wealth of broad velvety 
lawns and noble shade-trees, among 
which are many notably attractive and 
beautiful home 

Those stopping at Glens Falls will find 
the Rockwell House, of which Mr. C. L. 
Rockwell is proprietor, very pleasantly 
located on the chief business thoroughfare 
of the city in the very | 
centre of the business 
portion. The 
Rockwell is 


one of the best | eine 





Those stopping at Glens Falls will fin d the Kockwell 
House pleasantly sitt ! 


conducted houses in ate York, every 


attention being paid to those travel lling 
for pleasure as well as for business. 
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There are few American lakes invested 
with richer historical associations than 
Lake George, for on its calm bosom and 
along its indented many san- 
guinary battles were stubbornly fought 
in Colonial times. Hereabouts Lords 
Amherst and Abercrombie, Montcalm and 
Rogers, Howe and Rigaud, Jacques and 
Williams met in mortal combat. There 
were long Hudson as- 

American Rhine, when on 
Lake George the Indians 
quietly speared the fish. 
Then came 
decades when 
the rattle of 
nusketry and 
the boomofthe 
cannon from 
thegur 
gers and 
told 


ol execution 


borders 


periods, before 


cendea ne 


iboatsot 


Ro 
dy 


itnam 


being ac- 

complish- 

ed among 

the canoes 

of the 

treacher- 

sav- 

All 

along its 

shores 

herce 

Wars 

were 

fought by the 

English, French, 

and aboriginal tribes. About 
the ruins of Forts William 
Henry, George, and Gage tragic 
memories thickly cluster, and 
the site of these historic earthworks are 
all within a mile of the Fort William 
Henry Hotel. 

Nothing but ill luck betided the Eng- 
lish in this section of the country. In 
1757 the French and their Indian allies 
attacked Fort William Henry, at the head 
of the lake, which was held by a small 
garrison of English troops under Colonel 
Munro, who, after gallantly defending 
tl ammunition was ex- 


ous 


ages. 


he post until their 


hausted and half of their guns burst, or 
otherwise rendered useless, surrendered 
to the French General Montcalm, the 
same who afterward met death so brave- 
ly upon the Plains of Abraham while de- 
fending Quebec against the onslaught of 
General Wolfe. The story of the massa- 
cre which followed the surrender has 
been often and vividly told, and generally 
with much exaggeration. Bloody Pond, 
a few miles from Fort William Henry, 
is still pointed out to the 

tourist and to the person 

fond of ac- 

cepting tales 

as told to the 

marines. It 

is said to be 

the spot into 

which were 

incontinentl y 

thrown the 

bodies of 

pretty much 

all of the gar- 

rison 

sur- 

ren- 

dered 


“How peacefully rest the waters of Lake George between 


the ramparts of its hills 


by Colonel Munro, several hundred in all, 
while as a matter of historical fact not 
more than thirty were killed in the fight. 

Speaking of the lake and of the events 
preceding the bloody scenes enacted at 
its head nearly a hundred and forty years 
Bancroft, the historian, has 
said: “ How peacefully rest the waters of 
Lake George between their ramparts of 
hills; in their pellucid depths the cliffs 
and the hills and the trees trace their 


ago, ( reorge 





images and the beautiful region speaks to 
the heart, teaching affection for nature. 
As yet not a hamlet rose on its margin, 
not a straggler had thatched a log hut in 
its neighborhood; only at its head, near 
the centre of a wider opening between 
the mountains, Fort William Henry stood 
on its banks, almost on a level with the 


r 





“ There are many beautiful inland sheets of water, both in this country and in the they 
old world, but never one that was fairer than Lake George.” - 


lake. Lofty hills overhung and com- 
manded the quiet scene, for the heavy 
artillery had not as yet accompanied war 
parties into this wilderness.” And to- 
day just as “peacefully rest the waters 
of Lake George between their ramparts 
of hills,” and just so to-day “in their pel- 
lucid depths the cliffs and the hills and 
the trees trace their images, and the beau- 
tiful region speaks to the heart, teaching 
affection for nature.” Naught has been 
changed in that respect since those early 
days of which the venerable historian 
wrote, but in other ways the changes 
have been marvellous. Where “not a 
hamlet rose” ora “ straggler had thatched 
a log hut,” in the days of long ago, have 
been erected stately ho- 
tels, lovely summer homes 
and prosperous villages. 
There are many beautiful 
inland sheets of water, 
both in this country and 
in the old world, but never 
one that was fairer or 
whose natural surround- 
ings were movre_ pictur- 
esque than this one lying 
so close to our homes. 
To see it for the first time 
is a revelation, to glide 
over its waters and to wind in and out 
among its hundreds of rocky islands is ex- 


“ With dainty islands crowded close together,” 


quisite pleasure, to breathe the invigor- 
ating atmosphere of the adjacent moun- 
tains is health-giving and health-restor- 
ing, toeven exist here during the summer 
season is unalloyed joy. 

The human interest in the lake and its 
vicinity affords one of the chief charms. 
Every corner has its historic legend or 


incident. These 
a hundred years 
have very often 


changed some- 
what from the 
original versions 
and thrown into 
mellow  perspec- 
tive. The student 
of folk-lore might 
gather here many 
interesting tales 
and ballads from 
the old residents, 
handed down by 
mouth from colo- 
nial days when 
they were current 
and the heroes 
] celebrated 
were living men. 


to be the place where General Montcalm 
secreted his army of French and Indians 
with a view to surprising Fort William 
Henry, before the final attack. Parkman, 
in his Life of Montcalm, has given a 
graphic series of pictures of the lake in 
that struggle, and Cooper, in his story of 
the Mohicans, has immortalized the local- 
ity. Onthe lake just above the bay is 
the spot where Leatherstocking, Chin- 
gachgook, and Uncas were pursued in ca- 
noes and fought the Indians after the 
massacre of Fort William Henry. The 
cave where they took refuge with the 
daughters of Colonel 
Monro is still shown 


























































































































































































































at Glens Fallsas if ¢ 
the incident were a 































































one of the most convenient 

and most delightful spots 

on the lake. Its location 

from a scenic point of view 

is as near ideal as can be, 

and the Horicon Improve- 

ment Company has done and 

is doing a great deal to add 

to the many advantages of 

the place. This enterprising 

company, in addition to 

owning and operating the 

old and ever-popular Lake 

House, which looks down 

through a lovely grove over 

wide-stretching lawns to the 

lake on one side, and faces 

the village street of Cald- 

well on the other, oper- 

ates the Prospect Moun- 

Looking off across the lake toward the graceful outlines tain House. his One 

of Black Mountain has been built on the very 

lity, and the name of Horicon, which summit of the majestic mountain of 
per sought to bestow on the lake, that name, which rises directly back of 
‘rs affectionately among its associa- the village, and from which a most 
Had Cooper wished to make a magnificent view embracing Lake George 


+ 


exact historical , ] 


novel he would have had 
abundant material in the 
daring feats and escapes 
of the intrepid 


the captain of 


was one of 

that war, 
as he was one of the 
first of the great native 
Indian fighters of this 
country. He has left his 
name on many a story 
of Lake George, but he 
lost the opportunity of Nene ee ee ee gree 
enrolling it among the 
Revolutionary patriots when he became and the Hudson Valley may be had. 
arabid Tory. Northward may be seen every prominent 

Lake George is located in the St. Law- Adirondack peak, and down at the foot of 
rence water-shed and empties into Lake the mountain, nestling amid a myriad of 
Champlain, which also flows northward. 
It has as its chief town Caldwell, which 
is located directly at the head of the lake. 
Here the steamers connect with the trains 
of the Delaware and Hudson Railroad, 
which, leaving the main line at Fort Ed- 
ward, run to Caldwell, the line terminat- 
ing upon the large pier, and the trains 
stopping directly at the side of the 
steamers. 

People who are thoroughly informed 
is to the various beauties and attractions 
f Lake George appreciate the fact that 
the picturesque village of Caldwell, is 


“ The Canoeing Association make it a rendezvous every year.” 
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over the magnificent graded 
boulevard to Warrensburg and 
up the western shore. 
The Prospect Mountain House 
' } f 





at the yper end of the long 
cable, which has fairly scorned 
in its construction the rugged 
sides of the mountain, is under 





ne same management as the 
Y 


5 
L i 
Lake House, and guests at one 


house may have the privileges 
of the other. It possesses all 
the agreeable features of club 
life, with private dining-rooms, 
and also a large restaurant open 
to the air on either side, or glass- 


enciosed, as the condition of the 


weather may make desirable: 


hi nan ad , he Fur 
“ From the porches of the Lake House at Caldwell a lovely vista this is conducted on the E iro- 


of the lake is had through the trees 


trees, is the quiet, peaceful little village 
of Caldwell, hugging close to the western 
shore of the lake. <A cable road longe1 
n point of altitude and higher than either 
that at the Catskills, on Lookout Moun- 
tain in Tennessee, or at Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, has been built up the side of the 
mountain, extending from the lake shore 
to the very summit. This road has been 
constructed by the Otis Engineering and 
Construction Company, and the cars are 
operated between the Lake House and 
Caldwell and the Prospect Mountain 
House, farabove 
it on the top of 
the mountain, at 
short intervals. 

The Lake 
House has, dur- 
ing the past sea- 
son, been en- 
tirely remod- 
elled, and in its 
equipment is as 
absolutely mod- 
ern and metro- 
politan as it is 
p ssible to make 
a summer hotel. 
In its natural lo- 
cation there are 
few houses that 
excel it. Its 
grounds reach 
to the pebbly 


shores of the 
lake, and anum- 
ber of handsome 
cottages sur- 
round the hotel proper, giving it a de- 
lightful colony effect. The drives about 
Caldwell are far-famed, especially those 


“ The cable road runs from the 


pean plan 

The other terminus of the steamer’s 
trip is Baldwin, at the foot of the lake. 
This is the terminus of the Fort Ticon- 
deroga branch of the Delaware and Hud- 
son Railroad, and passengers going 
down Lake George by steamer make 
close connections there with the beauti- 
ful trains of this line for Lake Champlain 
resorts, Ausable Chasm, the Adirondacks, 
Montreal, and all Canadian points. 

The trip down Lake George from Cald- 
well to Baldwin challenges in its every 
point of scenic beauty any other trip of 





Village of Caldwell to the summit of Prospect Mountain 

equal length on the American continent 
From time almost immemorial, poets and 
writers have apostrophized Lake George 
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and laid their literary tributes, in prose 
and verse, upon its altar. Between the 
great ridges of mountains which close in 
upon its sides for its entire length 





those who are informed consider Caldwe one of the 
elughttul places 


there lies a lake whose crystalline 
depths reflect so perfectly the blue 
azure of the sky that as it sparkles in the 
sunlight it almost reverses, and equals 
in brilliancy,the blue dome of the heavens 
above. Dotting its limpid surface are 
morethan three hundred rocky and wooded 
islands, so closely crowded together in 


some parts of the lake that a pilot's 
utmost skill is required to guide the great 
white steamers between them. Many of 
these islands have been made attractive 
by quaint and slightly 
others, belonging to the State 
and being free to all comers, 
have been made tem- 

porary homes by sum- 
mer campers, who have 
spread their tents 


3 1 . 4s 
under the dense foli- 


. ot. 24 
ittages, while 







age, to enjoy, free 
from the conven- 
tionalities of hotel 
life, unrestrained 
communion with 
nature 

As if jealous of 
the approaches of 
the grim old moun- 
tains, the lake has, 
in many instances, 
crowded itself be- 
tween them, and thus 
have been formed some 


of the loveliest of bays, 
where, protected from the 
winds and shaded by the 

wide-spreading trees along their 


claimed the domain as their own 


and spread over the tranquil water 
a carpet of leaf and blossom of nature’s 








»wn design, beautiful beyond description. 


It is in these sequestered, lovely spots 
that we may find the very acme of human 
rest. Here we may realize the delights 
of the spirit of dolce far niente, and may 


rest for hours beyond — reach 
of human voice under » shade 
of friendly boughs to yale or 
read, unmindful of the world, 
forgetful of care, forgetful of all 
except the beauty of nature's 
inner labyrinths. 

The two well-appointed steam- 
ers, Hloricon and ZJiconderoga, « 

Ti,” as it is familiarly called, 
on their journey down the lake, 
make a score of stops, and cross 


and re-cross the lake many times. 


most At each of these landing: places 


are hotels of greater or less im- 
portance, all with characteristic attrac- 
tions and filled with summer 1ests. 
The very stopping at these land lin gs is 
f d rsified pleasure to the 
ts, as at each wharf is found a gay 
group of summer campers who rally 
there at boat-time, as the villagers were 
t ithe country store when 

the dai ly stage arrived. 

On the western shore of the the lake, 
six miles below Caldwell, and almost 
hemmed in by the mountains at its rear, 

stands the de- 


to do aroun 


serv- 


edly 
11} 


pop- 
ilar 


Marion 
edge Ss, acres of water-lilies have “ From the spacious porches of the Marion House H ou se. 


there isa wide view of the lake.” 


From its wid 
porches o - beautiful lawn a view of - 
most the neaian length of Lake George 





may be had. Thesteamers stop directly 
in front of the house, and there is for the 
use of the guests a large fleet of row- 
boats and two beautiful steam yachts, the 
Rachel and Marion. The table is supplied 
with the purest and freshest of farm prod- 
ucts, and butter, milk and cream are sup- 
plied by the drove of Jersey cows which 
is one of the famous features of the place. 
Fine roads lead from the hotel, and good 
saddle-horses and stylish turn-outs are 
supplied to guests, w ho may also charter 
for special excursions the tally-ho coach, 
Marion. Almost every room in the house 
furnishes alake view, although the moun- 
tain view from the western windows is 
quite as beautiful. The house is sup- 
plied with electric bells and lighted with 
gas and electricity. There are elevators, 
and the drinking water is brought from a 
large spring far up the mountainside. 

In the heart of that portion of Lake 
George where the mountains are the 
wildest and the most rugged, and but six 
miles from Fort Ticonderoga, with its his- 
toric associations, is the Rogers Rock Ho- 
tel. It occupies a bold promontory just 
to the north of the famous Rogers Slide, 
where tradition has it that the general of 
that name slid down its smooth and pre- 
cipitous face onto the ice of the lake to 
escape the Indians. On the summit of 
the mountain above the hotel the Rev. 





* In the heart of that portion of Lake George where the mountains are the wildest 
is the Rogers Kock Hotel.’ 


Joseph Cook has erected an observatory 
and a summer home, surrounded by a 
large and beautiful natural park. A 
well-made path leads to it directly from 
the hotel, thus making this observatory 
one of the popular places of resort, as the 
views from it take in the wildest range 
of lake and mountain scenery. The best 


fishing grounds on the lake are in the 
neighborhood of the Rogers Rock Hotel, 
which has all of the requisites of an ideal 
summer nome. The draining and sani- 
tary arrangements are modern and per- 
fect, and the table is in every feature ex- 
cellent. The steamers on the lake all stop 
at the wharf of the hotel, and it is thus 
easy of access. Mr. T. J. Treadway is 
the manager, and Mr. W. D. Treadway 
proprietor, the post office address being 
Recon ja Essex Co., N. Y. 





“The Lake View House at Bolton, Lake George, is a 
pleasant place to tarry 
Bolton has long been known as one of 
the chief resorts of Lake George, and it 
has won distinction because of its beau- 
tiful—in fact, ideal—location on Parodi 
Point. Upon a wooded headland, and 
within one hundred feet of the pebbly 
edge of the lake, stands the Lake View 
, House, of which 
Mr. R. J. Brown 
has been the pro- 
prietor ever since 
the house was 
opened in 1875 
There is found in 
the Lake View 
one of the most 
comfortable and 
home-like sum- 
mer hotels, a 
place where it is 
a pleasure tostay, 
and where within 
the easiest reach 
may be enjoyed 
all the various at- 
tractions of Lake 
George. This ho- 
tel accommodates 
about one hundred and fifty people, and 
the house is exceedingly well built and 
delightfully furnished. It is in the cen- 
tre of the famous fishing district, and all 
about it are delightful opportunities for 
either sport or pleasure. <A steam ferry- 
boat plies between the hotel and the 
Bolton landing. 





Lake Champlain, which runs 
within elongated and mostly nar- 
row confines for one hundred and 


twenty -S1xX 
miles, almost 
north and 
south, divides 
for this distance the States of New York 
and Vermont. South of Fort Ticonde- 
roga, which is its southern terminus ina 
commercial sense, it is contracted be- 
tween low andswampy shores, appearing 
to the eye more like ariver than a lake, 
and at some points being scarcely 500 
feet across. To the northward of Fort 
Ticonderoga, however, it broadens into 
a wide lake, reaching out at Burlington 
to a width of 10 miles, and, beyond this, 
to 15 miles, but with many intervening 
islands. Incharacter Lake Champlain is 
vastly different from the smaller but no 
less beautiful Lake George. One is a 
picture and the other a miniature, both 
perfect in their way. If 
Champlain 

were human, 

one might say 


‘The steamers make daily trips upon the 


that it was petulant 
and smiling by 
turns, for upon one 
shore its precipitous 
and rocky promon- 
tories give it its 
frowns, while its 


lak 


“ Fort Ticonderoga is indissolubly connected with 
America’s history.” 


smiles are found in the wide-stretching and 
pastoral hills to the eastward. 
winds, too, are apt to work it into an angry 


The north 


mood, and while it is 

treacherous, it is far more apt 

to be rough and inhospitable 

than its more gentle compan- 

ion, George. Like the 

latter, it is rich in islands and 

there are no more beautiful trips 

upon inland seas than may be 

enjoyed upon the commodious 

and modern steamboats Ver- 

; mont Chateaugay, of the 

Champlain Transportation Com- 

pany, which make the round trip of 
the lake daily, touching at all points. 

The tourists on the Delaware and Hud- 

son Railroad may, if they prefer, make the 

journey either way between Fort Ticon- 

deroga to Plattsburg or Hotel Cham- 

plain by steamer instead of rail, as the 

tickets are goodeitherway. Fort Ticon- 

deroga, from which point the steamers 

leave, is as indissolubly associated with 

early American history as any other 

point on the continent. Upon the sum- 

mit of Mt. Defiance, which stands di- 

rectly to the west side of the railroad, 

3urgoyne, in July, 1777, planted his 

heavy battery and began the bombard- 

ment of the fort whose pic- 

turesque ruins 

still crown the 

summit of the 


never 


Lake 


and 


rocky peninsula north 
of the steamer’s pier. 


This was a natural 
location for such a 
stronghold, being 
bounded upon three 


sides by water, and 








on the fourth bya swamp. A little to 
the southeast, upon a high point, are the 
remains of the Grenadiers’ Battery, still 
well preserved. The first defensive 
works on this point were built in 1690; 
and inthe year following Major Schuyler 
here brought together the Christian and 
Mohawk forces which met their defeat at 
La Prairie. Almost three-quarters of a 
century after this, Baron Dieskau took 
possession of the fortification, and in the 
year following Montcalm with a large 
French army occupied it and gave the 
name of Fort Karillon to the extensive 
works which he built. Three years later, 
Generali Abercrombie, in command of 
16,000 troops, made a vigorous attack 
upon the fort, but after a bloody fight 
was repulsed, the French losing 380 men 
and the Anglo-American army 1,942, the 
gallant Lord Howe being among those 
killed in this action. In 1758 Lord Am- 
herst, with 11,000 men and 54 cannon, 
drove the French from the place, after 
they had burned the barracks and ex- 
ploded the powder-magazine. From that 
time until the roth of May, 1775, quiet 
reigned; but upon that day, Ethan Allen 
and Benedict Arnold, commanding their 
85 New England men, surprised and cap- 
tured the fort. In 1777 General St. Clair, 
with 3,446 men, held the fort, but Bur- 
goyne, having advanced from Canada, 
succeeded through the bombardment 
from Fort Defiance in rendering the fort 
untenable. Ten weeks later the outworks 
of Fort Ticonderoga, with 200 datteaux, or 
war-vessels, and their cannon, and nearly 
300 prisoners were captured by 1,000 
New England troops which Colonel 
Brown led against the fort- 
ress, and the 1oo American 
prisoners were liberated. A 
few weeks later the fort was 
dismantled, but in 1780 was 
reoccupied for a short period 
by General Haldemand, but 
since that time has been de- 
serted. Eight miles above 
Fort Ticonderoga at Crown 
Point, which is in these mod- 
ern days quite an iron manu- 
facturing centre, the ruins of 
an old fortress may be seen 
upon a promontory between 
Lake Champlain and Bul- 
wagga Bay. A fine stone 
lighthouse marks the point, 
but otherwise it is abandoned 
to its ancient ruin, the ram- 
parts of which are fully half 
a mile around, twenty-five 














feet high and with the same thickness, 
being faced with stone. This fort, which 
was originally erected upon Pitt’s orders 








“Where placid bays indent the shores 


by Lord Amherst, is said to have cost the 
sritish ten millions of dollars. 

In 1775 Warren’s Green Mountain Boys 
captured the fort with its 14 guns; and 
in 1777 Burgoyne made the fort his chief 
depot of supplies in his advance on Al- 
bany. The old ramparts are overgrown 
with dense thickets and many blood-red 
thorn-apple trees. These are to be found 
nowhere else in the State, and are said to 
have been brought from France. 

Fort Henry, a prosperous town located 
upon the shore of the lake at Bulwagga 
Port, eighteen miles above Ticonderoga, 
is the centre of the extensive iron mines 
thereabouts, and several great blast fur- 
naces have been erected near the steam- 
er’s landing. 





** Along the rocky shores of Lake Champlain with their weather 
and wave-battered faces.” 
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Westport, eleven miles beyond, is 
charmingly situated on Westport Bay 


(called “ Baie du Roche Fendu” on the 
Se 


> 
Ce) tow 


wide—which is adjacent to the town, was 
the boundary between the territory of 
the Mohawks and the Algonquins, whose 


y 4 


“ Westport overlooks the fairest portion of Lake Champlain.” 


old maps), overlooking the fairest por- 
tion of Lake Champlain. This was the 
scene of Gen. Benedict Arnold’s famous 
fight with the Congress on October 13, 
1776, on which he succumbed to the su- 
perior force of Captain Pringle and the 
British ships, and running the Congress 
galley and four a small 
bay directly opposite Westport, burned 
them to the water’s edge. Some of the 
cannon and many pieces of the famous 
ship have been taken from the lake. 

This prosperous little town is in itself 
an important summer resort, bu 
known chiefly because of its superb situ- 
ation as one of the principal gateways 


: 
gondolas into 


is 


* Here also is the Westport Inn, surrounded by 
many charms.” 


to the Adirondack region. 


It, too, has 
many historical associations, as Split 
Rock—a remarkable cliff, separated from 
the mountain by a deep cleft twelve feet 


territories were occupied by the English 
and French respectively. In 1710 it was 
acknowledged by the Treaty of Utrecht 
as the limit of the English dominions, and 
in 1760 it was officially designated as the 
boundary between New York and Cana- 
da; but years subsequently the Ameri- 
cans passed it under arms and won the 
territory for 77 miles to the north. 

The constantly increasing number of 
visitors to Westport—attracted thither 
by its historical associations, no less 
than by its beautiful location and an 
equable climate—find there a most com- 
fortable hotel, “ The Westport Inn,” to 
which summer visitors return year after 
year, accompanied by friends to whom 
the story of Westport beauty has been 
told and retold. 

Elizabethtown has been called, and 
very properly, the inner gateway of the 
Adirondacks; and this charmingly situ- 
ated little town, with its environs of 
green hills and its background of grace- 
ful mountain peaks, is a fitting introduc- 
tion to the wild grandeur of the country 
beyond, the land of shimmering lakes 
and solitude. 

From Westport, which may be termed 
the outer gateway of the North Woods, the 
drive of eight miles to Elizabethtown 
through the Raven Pass on the comfort- 
able tally-ho stages is one long to be 
recalled in pleasant memory. 

There are few travellers who can resist 
the temptation to tarry for a few days at 
Elizabethtown, exploring the wonders of 
the region beyond. 











Here he may 
study and enjoy 
the mountains 











which have as 
many moods as 
the sea; he may 
see their long 
dense shadows in 
the early morn, 
outlined with 
































greater intensity 
in the deep gorges 
and ravines which 

















the convulsions of 
nature have left 
as scars on the 
mountainsides. 
At Elizabeth- 
town is the ever- 
popular Windsor Hotel, with Mr. Orlando 
Kellogg as proprietor. Upon the pages 
of its register have been subscribed the 
names of thousands of people known to 






The Windsor Hotel is the social center of Elizabethtown.” 


the world of letters, politics, and fashion. 
Elizabethtown is the tourist centre of the 
beautiful and unequalled Keene Valley, 
and the Windsor Hotel is the social cen- 
tre of Elizabethtown. The Windsor 
coaches meet all trains and boats at 
Westport, and connect with stages to 
Keene Valley,Cascade Lakes, North Elba 
and Lake Placid. Private teams will be 
provided when requested.. A delightful 
place at which to spend a longer or 
a shorter period, as it is within easy 
reach, by the best drives, of many of the 
most attractive spots in the Adiron- 
dacks. Elizabethtown is in itself a most 
charming village, and is within eight 
hours of New York, four hours from 
Albany, and three from Saratoga. The 
hotel itself is perfectly appointed and 
unexceptionably managed. It has every 
convenience which may add to the com- 


“There are few who can withstand the temptation to spend 
a few days at Elizabethtown 


fort and pleasure of existence. A hand- 
some four-in-hand brake makes two trips 
daily from the Windsor through the sur- 
rounding mountains, and the livery 
attached to the house is abundantly 
supplied with saddle and driving 
horses. The table at the Windsor 
is not excelled anywhere, as the 
proprietor is the owner of one of 
the largest and _ best-appointed 
farms in northern New York, from 
which the table is supplied with 
fresh butter, cream, eggs and veg- 
etables. Professor Mason, the an- 
alytical chemist, has pronounced 
the drinking water at Elizabeth- 
town one of the purest waters he 
hasever analyzed. 

Mr. Kellogg has had twenty-five 
years’ experience in the hotel bus- 
iness at Elizabethtown, and it is 
doubtful if any man in America is 
better qualified to meet the requirements 
of summer guests. He is also proprietor 
of the Mansion House, Elizabethtown, 
of which his son- in-law 
Mr. C. A. Ferris, @ is the 
manager. Thes drive 
from Elizabeth- ® town 
to Lake Placid is oe 










** Where John Brown's body lies mouldering in the grave.” 























































































































































































































one of about 
thirty miles; ev- 
ery rod of the dis- 
tance, every new 
view opened up 
at each turn in 
the road, is full 
of beauty. At 
Keene Post-oftice 
the east branch 
of the Ausable 
River is crossed, 
and then begins 
the climb along 
the steep sides 
of Pitchoff Moun- 
tain to the series 
of narrow ponds 
known as the Cas- 
cade Lakes. A 
few rods across 
them the side of Long Pond Mountain 
rises directly over the water, and as the 


turn is made around the western end of 


Pitchoff Mountain, the Giant of the Valley 
springs into fullview. Then there come 
in rapid succession views of Wolf's Jaws, 
Saddleback, Haystack, March, Colden, 


McIntyre, and Wallface. 

Desgending into the valley of the west 
branch of the Ausable, the road passes 
the fields which John Brown cleared for 


the use of the negroes before he made 
his celebrated raid upon Harper's Ferry 
which resulted in his death. One may 


the mountains are rugged and bold, and clothed to their 
very summits with primeval forests.” 


“ Keene Valley has no equal in America, if in the world, for picturesque 
loveliness and romantic beauty 


also see the old shingled cottage in the 
distance, and the veteran’s remains are 
buried close by it. The village of North 
Elba is in view five miles before it is 
reached, and Lake Placid, perhaps three 
miles beyond. At North Elba the west 
branch of the Ausable is crossed and the 
ascent made to Lake Placid Post-office, 
which is really upon Mirror Lake. 
Whiteface, which watches over Lake 
Placid with majestic presence, is among 
the highest of the Adirondacks. A won- 
derful view of Lake Champlain is had 
from the summit, although it is forty 
miles away. Un- 
der favorable 
weather condi- 
tions Montrealand 
the St. Lawrence 
River can be seen 
withaglass. Sev- 
enty lakes, scat- 
tered in all direc- 
tions, may be seen 
without a_ glass. 
Lake Placid, 
which is the most 
beautiful of them 
all,is the strategic 
point of the whole 
Adirondack re- 
gion. As he looks 
from Placid to the 
southward, Sew- 
? ard, Wallface, Mc- 
Intyre, Colden 
Marcy, Saw-teeth, 
Gothic, and Am- 
persand moun- 
tains range them- 
selves from west 




















In the midst of the most sublime of the 
Adirondack scenery 


to east while off at the extreme right the 
Giant peeps out from the rear of Pitchoff 
andindicatesthe location of Keene Valley. 

In the heart of beautiful Keene Valley 
stands St. Hubert’s Inn, in fF 
the midst of the highest moun- 
tains and the most sublime of 
the Adirondack scenery. Keene 
Heights, upon which the In1 
stands, is a broad plateau en- 
tirely surrounded by mountains 
clothed to their summits with 
primeval forests, and is in it- 
self so elevated that it does 
not have the impression of be- 
ing shut in. 

The Adirondack Mountain 
Reserve, covering forty square 
miles of territory, immediately 
adjoins that of the hotel. With- 
in this Reserve are the two 
ful Ausable Lakes and many 
streams. 


beauti- 
trout 


The guests of St. Hubert’s are 





“ The view from St. Hubert’s lon is fascinating. 


“ TheAusable Lakes, the most charming of 








given permits to fish within its 
its, and its many beauties are 
he guests of the Inn. 

Dr. E. G. Janeway, of New 
k, a well-known expert, pro- 
nounces the air at Keene Heights 
particularly beneficial to those 
suffering irom hay fever or 
asthma, while Stoddard, whose 
guide book of the Adirondacks 
is a classic in its way, says that 
“the scenery about St. Hubert’s 
down the Keene Valley and 
ip from Moun- 
tain Reserve, including the fam- 


the Adirondack 
ous Ausable Lakes, is grand be- 
and Swiss-like 

in its beauty.’ No less an au- 
thority than Charles Dudley Warner 
has said of these lakes that “In the 
sweep of their wooded shores and 
lovely contour of the lofty mountains that 


“fl 





description 



















































































any in America.” 











guard them, they are 
probably the most charming 
in America.”’ 

St. Hubert’s Inn is 4 
fresh, attrac- 


modern in construction 
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and 




















y complete in ev- 
There 





ery pi are sur- 


rounding i ‘ cottages, 
and thus is formed a complete 
colony with a social life as char- 
acteristic as it is charming. 
All of the vegetables, mi 
cream and eggs come from Or- 
lando Beede’s farm inthe valley. 
ttached to St. Hubert’s Inn 

is a casino for various enter- 
tainments, and a well-equipped 
livery stable attached to the Inn. 4 

Messrs. Beede and Houghton 
are the proprietors. The post- 
office is named Beede’s, and is 
located in the house. 








































































The Stevens House, which is the great 
social centre of the Lake Placid region, 
is picturesquely located, on an elevation 
commanding one of the most magnificent 


s 


r 
} 
f 


: 


. rte 


From one side of the Stevens H 


the ever 
yf the many views 
this region. Its main 
above tide-water, and from 
the hotel may be seen Lake Placid, 
on the Mirror 
There is no hotel i 
rondacks which commands 
grander lovelier views. 
The four highest mountains 
in the State stand out in full 
view from the porches of the 
hotel. The Stevens 
is finished throughout in hard 
1 and handsomely fur- 


wood 
nished. Its 


‘ 
Ol 


which are afforded it 


floor is 2,063 fee 


t 
one side of 
and 
Lake. 
n the Adi- 


other 


r 
Ol 


House 


ideal locati 


makes every room a front 
room, and, unlike many of 
the summer hotels ts bed- 
chambers are all large and 
each has two windows. 


A. and G. A. Ste- 

the owners and managers, and 

what Lake Placid is to the Adironda 

the Stevens House is to Lake Placid 
Of all the Adi- 

have a 


vens are 


KS, 


rondack hotels none 
m or ¢ 


cation 











11 « 
ideal lo- & 


than the 


i 7 


Ruis- 






>, 






zumont has become a favorite stopping-place 





ise may be seen Mirror Lake 
beautiful Lake Placid 


seaumont,the new hotel at Lake Placid. It 
overlooks both Mirror Lake and Lake 
Placid, and offers from its piazzas and 
windows some of the fairest and most 








, and from the othe! 


views. It is a modernly 
equipped hotel in every respect and 
under the management of 


Mr. T. Ed- 
mund Krumbholz become a favorite 


extensive 


nas 





The mountains are reflected in Mirror Lake with 
Vivid distinctness 


stopping-place with the large nuimber of 
Adirondack who return to the 
Ruisseaumont after a tour through the 
mountains with the feeling that no other 
hotel can quite take its place. 
luxurious in i 
every convenience 
well-being of its ¢g 
that homelike character 
at the great resort 





vistors 


its furnishings 
for the comfort 
it yet retains 
so often lacking 


> 


uests, 





hotels of the country. 
The Ruisseaumont opens about the first 
of June, when the country is the most 
beautiful, and remains open until late in 
the fall. It has ample accommodation 
two hundred guests. Further inform 
tion will be furnished on application to 
the manager at Lake Placid. 


al 
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The Grand View Hotel at Lake Placid, 
of which an illustration appears on this 
page, is one of the newest and most mod- 


season on the 22d of June, and rates may 
be had by addressing The Grand View 


Hotel Company, Lake Placid, New York. 





“ The Grand View Hotel on Lake Placid is new and occupies a comma 


ving view of 


Lake Placid and its surrounding mountains 


ern houses in the Adirondacks. It was 
built about two seasons ago and comfort- 
ably accommodates two hundred and fifty 
people. The house is built upon a com- 
manding situation furnishing a combined 
view of mountain and lake. The office 
of the house is the largest in the Adiron- 
dacks, 1S 1 


handsomely furnished, and is 
very much used as a social-room by the 
and gentlemen. The ball-room is 


forty by fifty feet, the same as the office; 


ladies 


and the parlor is a separate room by 
itself and opens on three sides with broad 
verandas. The music of the house is 
under the direction of Professor Dubois, 
of Brooklyn, and three concerts are given 
each day. There is every facility at the 


Grand View for enjoying to the fullest 
the 


extent life in Adirondacks—out of 


—_— 







the Algonquin on lower Sarana 
Lake 


base-ball 


billiards 
The Grand View opens this 


and 
grounds, and indoors there are 
and pool. 


doors there tennis 


are 


Good roads through one of the most 
beautiful the Adirondacks, 
from Lake Placid to Saranac Lake, pre- 
sent an opportunity for an ideal 
ride, 

in a more comfortable and rapid manner 
recently 
been +, The Sara- 
nac & Lake Placid Railway, makes direct 
connection at Saranac Lake with all the 
trains of the Chateaugay line and brings 


2 1 Lake 


the entire Lake Placid and Mirror 


sections ol 





stage 
but for tou ts who desire to travel 





1 . 1 1 
a well-equipped Taliway has 
} 


constructed, Th 








section within easy reaching distance of 
all points on the D. & H. system via 
lattsburgh. At Saranac Lake, the ter- 
minus of the Chateaugay line, are located 
a number of the largest and most famous 
of the 1 


Adirondack hotels, prominent 
among them being the Algonquin. 

No illustration can convey to the 
reader the beauty « f the location of this 
hotel, situated as it is on the lower Sara- 
nac Lake, one of the most beautiful of 
the Adirondack gems. There are few, 
if any, locations in the North Woods 
where one may find amid such delightful 
natural surroundings such a com- 
Noth- 


the 


fortable and lu 





ng is lacki1 rease 


comfort of its guests. 
There is most sport 
to be had in the neighborhood 
of the Algonquin, and the fishing 
in the Saranac is famous 
to need particular mention here. 
Further information regarding this 
region may be had of Mr. John Harding, 
Algonquin P, O., Franklin Co., N. Y. 


11 ‘ 
excellent 


too 


















Some man with a keen sense of humor 
has said that the Chateaugay Railroad, 
which, having its beginning at Platts- 
burg, penetrates the most delightful por- 
tion of the Adirondacks, should be called 
the “ Bee Line,” because its course is so 
like that of the busy bee, flitting from 
flower to flower. There is a wonderful 


degree of freshness and variety in the 
line: 


scenery along this 

towering mountains 
hem in the horizon on 
each side, 
while here 
and there 
the 
val- 
levs 


picturesque 


open out, disclosing 
vistas of lovely lakes, 
skirted to the very 
edges with dense for- 


ests of pine tree and It is a paradise (01 
balsam. There isnot a 


a mile of the Chateaugay Railroad which 
is not full of interest to even the casual 
tourist, andit reaches notels of all grades, 
from elegant, thoroughly equipped houses 
where the wealthy and fashionable may 
enjoy every luxury, to the more modest 
but comfortable resort where people of 
the most moderate means find delightful 
summer homes. In the earlier days of 
the Adirondack mountains as a summer 
resort the long, tedious stage road neces- 
sary to reach distant points prevented 





























the lover of the 
d gun 





hundreds from gratifying their desire to 
visit them, but most of the choicer places 
are now easily reached by the Chateau- 
gay Railroad via Plattsburg. The lakes 
along this line include such gems as 
Upper and Lower Chateaugay, Chazy, 
Loon, Rainbow and the Upper and Lower 
Saranac. On the two latter the finest trip 
by water of any in the whole North Woods 
is to be enjoyed. Comfortably seated in 
one of the light Adirondack 
boats with a _ strong-armed 
guide at the oars, one may 
start at the 
Algonquin 
andskirtthe 
lily-padded 
and wooded 
shore of the 
entire Low- 
er Saranac, 
and by mak- 
ing a short 
“carry,’’ he 
may launch 
his craft 
in the Up- 
perSaranac. 
From here 
he may by 
turns cross 
the placid 
bosom of 


Fish Creek, Big Square’ 
Floodwood, Rollins and 
Whey ponds, all lovely 
bodies of water edged with forest-cov- 
ered mountains. It is one of the most 
beautiful trips imaginable, and to the 
lover of nature an ideal way to spend a 
half week. In fact no one can fully ap- 
preciate the most fascinating phases and 
hidden beauties of Adirondack life until 
he has taken this most romantic of trips 
by boat, for Nature hides her choicest 
gems in the f th 


us £ 
mountains, apart from 


t recesses < 


the 


deepes 
beaten paths 


f an 
Oot man. 











“The Wawbeek is the center of gayety and social life of Upper Saranac Lake. 


There are manyspots on the route where 
the forests descend to the water’s edge 
and the eye cannot penetrate the tangled 
growth. Their mysterious perfume em- 
bodies the deepest, sweetest, most de- 
lightful secrets of nature; the odor is 
subtle, fragrant beyond description, and 
heavy with aromatic airs. 

The Adirondack “ guides,” in the Sar- 
anac, and other sections of the woods, 
are as fine a set of men as can be found 
the world over. As a rule they are 
thoroughly sober, trustworthy, willing 
and companionable, and can shoot, cook, 
and tell yarns with a skill truly remark- 
able. They know the great trackless 
wilderness thoroughly, and the writer 
has never in his experience seen, and 
then but for a moment, one puzzled over 
his location but once, and that was when 
making a “carry” from one pond to an- 





“The carry between the Saranac Lakes is a short one.” 


other on a dark night through an almost 
impenetrable forest. 

On the shores of the upper Saranac 
Lake stands the Hotel Wawbeek with its 
cottages. The Wawbeek is not a sani- 
tarium, but is intended to be, and is, a 
delightfully situated, beautifully run and 
thoroughly ideal summer home. Mr. 
Harlow H. Chandler has been its mana- 
ger for three seasons, and has impressed 
not only his popularity, but that of the 
house, effectually upon all his guests. 
The Wawbeek is so conveniently located 


to the railroad 
that the New York 
marketsaredrawn 
upon very liber- 
ally for the table 
supplies, and the 
surrounding 
country furnishes 
an abundance of 
fresh vegetables, 
fruit and milk. 
There are in the 
Wawbeek all the 
conveniences 
which the most 
exacting guests 
may require, and 
it is in the very centre of the best 
fishing and shooting districts of the North 





An incident of the chase 


Woods. The largest trout catch of the 
past season was made in this lake a short 
distance froin the Hotel Waw- 
beek shore. <A post-office and 
telegraph-office are in the house, 
and various delightful trips may 
be made from this point, by 
either land or water. Sendtothe 
manager, . 
Wawbeek - 
N.Y., for * 
pamphlet 
regarding 
the attractions of 
this ideal region. 


* Few return ¢ 


mpty-handed 









Chateaugay Lake has for many years 
been the favorite rendezvous of those who 
wish to combine fishing and hunting with 
the many other attractive 






features of the 
North Woods. No- 
where are there 
greater or better op- 
portunities for 
sport. The entire 
region about Cha- 
teaugay and Chazy 












































* Good health and wholesome — go hand in hand 
at Raiuh’s.’ 


Lakes, and in fact along the line of the 
Chateaugay railroad, is a natural game 
and fish preserve where excellent sport is 
sure to be had. 

One of the famous resorts whose name 
is almost indissolubly associated with the 
Adirondacks is Ralph's, on the eastern 
shore of the Chateaugay Lake, about 
three and one-half miles over a good 
road from the railroad station at Lyon 
Mountain on the Chateaugay Railroad. 
It is in the heart of the delightfully wild 
region, where the throbbings of the great 
wilderness are most distinct. Ralph's is 
one of those fascinating, home-like spots, 





“The Chateaugay Hote! stands on the north shore 
of the Lake 


where, if one goes for a week, he is 
tempted to linger for a month. Good 
health and wholesome pleasure here go 





hand in hand, and each season finds at 
Ralph's many old and familiar faces who 
found in Chateaugay Lake and 













name, commands a most 
attractive view, east, south,and 
Mr. Charles W. Back- 





at this famous 
hotel the ideal 
of contentment 
andrcomfort. 
There will be 
found at Ralph's 
all of the ac- 
companying con- 
veniences and 
excellent fish- 
ing, with game 
in abundance. 
As for boating, 
there is no more 
inviting lake in 


the North Woods than the Chateau- 
gay, which for quiet beauty of scen- 
ery has been made famous through 
its many reproductions on canvas. 
Mr. J. W. Hutton is the proprietor 


of Ralph’s, the post-office address 
being Lyon Mountain, New Yorl: 
It is easily reached by the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railroad to Platts- 
burg, and the Chateaugay Rai!- 
road from there to Lyon Mountain. 

The Chateaugay Hotel, which stands on 
the north shore of the beauti- 


from which it takes 











us, the proprietor, purchased 
it in 1893, and has spared 
neither money, pains, norlabor, 
to make it as attractive and 
comfortable a hostelry as can 
be found in the Adirondacks. 
On the eastern side of Lake 
Champlain is the pretty city of 


Burlington, with its 20,000 inhabitants, its 
college, its scores of magnificent resi- 
dences, its extensive manufactories, and 
its many historical associations. 
the lake is at its widest, and one may 
look westward across its lovely surface 
and see the Adirondack Mountains, a sea 
of stern and rugged peaks, silhouetted 
against the sky, while to the east rise the 
rounded slopes of the Green Mountains. 
Burlington has been aptly called “the 
Naples of the midland sea” by one of the 
many poets who have sung its charms, 
while another writer has said that it has 
the mountain scenery of Scotland, 
sky and sunsets of Italy, the valleys and 


verdure of France, the lake 


Switzerland, with the park-like surround- 


ings of an English landscape. 





At Port Kent, 54 miles from Ticonde- 
roga, connection may be made by tourists 
with the new railroad to the famous 
Ausable Chasm, three miles beyond. 

This masterpiece of nature, which 
Baedecker pronounced the greatest nat- 
ural wonder in America, after Niagara 
Falls, is impressive beyond description, 
and the pictures which are presented tell 
of its grandeur 
and beauty more 
graphically than 
would be possi- 
ble in words. 

From farup in 
the mountain 
fastnesses the 
two forks of the 
Ausable River 
have come by tor- 
tuous and uncer- 
tain courses 
through inviting 
valleys untilthey 
meet just below 
the picturesque 
Memington Pass. 
Then uniting 
they join in a 
mad rush for 
Lake Champlain, 
making almost at 
the very start a 
magnificent 
plunge over 
Alice Falls, the 
most beautiful in 
the Adirondacks. 

This splendid 
cataract falls 
about forty feet, 
much of it being 
an almost sheer 
fall over ledges 
of rock with mag- 
nificent foaming 
watery stair- 
ways bordering 
it with their deli- 
cate lace work on 





and then with a force and majesty which 
is overpowering plunges seventy feet 
into the deep abyss below. Clouds of 
spray float upward to be tinted with 
all the colors of the rainbow by the sum- 
mer’s sun. 

chasm is one of 
Nature has disported 
in her wildest mood. Sheer 
precipices, near- 
ly 150 feet high, 
terminate in 
deep, dark pools 
where the water 
rests after its tu- 
multous passage 
through the more 
narrow gorges. 
There are many 
interesting and 
wonderful spots 
to be passed as 
the visitor fol- 
lows the narrow 
pathway cleft in 
the sides of the 
dripping walls. 
They bear all 
kinds of fantastic 
names as best be- 
fit their own local 
surroundings. 
The most impres- 
Sive sensation 
of the trip is re- 
served for the 
end. The visitor, 
seated in a long 
boat and guided 
by a boatman 
who handles the 
paddle, shoots 
the rapids at the 
foot of the cliffs 
200 feet high, 
passing through 
one point where 
the river is but 
13 feet wide. 
Looking back one 


The trip through the 
constant surprises. 
I 


herself 


1eTre 


either hand. The seems to be 
water, of which “ Baedecker pronounces this chasm to be the greatest natural wonder plunging aqown- 
there is a large in America next to the Niagara Falls.” hill. The boat 


volume, tumbles down into an im- 
mense amphitheatre, which has been 
rounded by the torrent out of the adja- 
cent enclosing rocks during past ages, and 
emerging flows sharply to the right, 
over some rapids, and then over a prosaic 
mill-dam, which is built across just above 
the chasm. Suddenly, as if to try its 
powers, the river leaps over a short fall, 


darts through a flume about a quarter ofa 
mile long and emerges into a broad plac- 
id basin which marks the exit from the 
chasm, from which the widened river 
flows through a flat open country until it 
empties into Lake Champlain. 

The Lake View House at the Chasm 
and the Chasm itself are under the 
management of Mr. W. H. Tracy. 
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From Port Kent the stately steamer ful, it being simply a choice as between 
Vermont follows on its trip the western lakeand mountain. The pu 
t I 




























urest of moun- 
shore of the lake, passing the picturesque ain s] g¢ water is brought f 1 the far- 
Ausable Point, and between Valcour away reservoirs of nature, and the winds 
Island and the bluffs, touches at Bluff which are wafted from the recesses of 
Point, the landing-place of the great the ntains are laden with the very 
Hotel Champlain, which fittingly crowns _ purity of heave 
a noble promontory overlook- Imm«¢ liately below tl hotel 
ing the lake and the mountains l 1OTupt,wW ded decliv- 
far beyond. This house 1s ty p- “ i tof the clean sandy 
ical in the highest veach, showing at the 
sense of foot of an open swath cut 
the per- ht igh t Mrs. To the 
tection thward is Cumberla 
to which \ Bay, al ac SS (4 eT- 
Ameri- \ land Head t f € 
can ar- waters of the lake neat 
chitects its foot A mile away, 


and cap- intermediate, is Crab 
italists \ 
have , 
brought 
the sum- 
mer ho- 
tel. It 


1s sur 


Island and to the right 
Valcour Island, check- 
ered with f: 


belted with forest area. 





rounded 


y 


by a . 
beau- —_— 
tiful 
natural park of 450 
acres of woodland and 
meadow, and more 
than $50,000 has been 

; rhe great Hotel Champlain fittingly crowns a noble 
spent in constructing promontory overlooking the lake 
under a well-devised plan perfect road- Five miles across is Grand Isle, and 
ways, lawns. and walks along the beyond to the eastward and southeast 
lake shore, cliffs, and forests, the house the shore of Vermont, purple in the 
itself being built upon a foundation of evening shadows long before the sun 
solid rock. Each one of its nearly half- fades from the flanks of the Greet 
thousand rooms commands a view of sur-_ tains. To the t the view of the lake 
passing loveliness. There are no back is clear for ty miles; away down 
rooms in this house, because there is a below Burlington to the narrow reach of 








frontage to each point of the compass, and the southern extreme there are scores of 
the outiooks afforded are all beauti- distant islands, which now and then 



























































































gloom in passing cloud-shadows 
again are 
behind. 


White 


and fade along the 


and 
1 : . 2 
iost in the dim sn 


smoke-plumes sway and 
western shore, wher 
and 


express trains, themselves unseen 









unheard, speed along the rocky reaches 
around the headlands miles away upon 
the “D. & H ft steamboats break 


surface, and loitering sail-craft 
wait for the evening breeze. Over the lake 
the eye continuously travels upward to 
the base of the 


T1416 ‘ 


ugged steeps 0 
Mt 


Mansfield y 


and a 
















uxurious 
bear out th 
promise 0 
tasteful white 
and gray exte- 
rior so set off by 
the long spa- 
cious porches 
overlooking the 
lake. Mr. O. D. 
Seavey, whose 
name 18 SO very 
long associ- 
ated with the 
Ponce de Leon 
at Saint Augus- 
tine, is, 


been 


and has 


Since its 


manager 
hotel. 
itself is an assurance that nothing which 
can tend toincrease the pleasure or com- 
fort of tl 

Life at the Hotel Champlain 
a most extraordinary var 


sions. Eq 





le guests W1ll be OV erlooked. 
involves 


lety < f 





qaiver- 








uestrian expeditions are possi- 





ble in various directions, and pedestrian 
wanderings ly popular. 
Frequent 


local trains upon the railroad offera 


are exceedall 





steamboats upon the lake and 


able initsturn. Much of the best fishing 
































Adirondack 


and hunting territory of the 





region may be reached in time to enjoy 
a good day's sport 1 return at night- 
all. Lake Placid, tl most widely 
Known resort 1 

tains, is easily 

Point rl iD 

OL 





makes 


de sirabie 
portsmen to locat 


1e autumn gu 





tables and a se- 


ay ries Of DOWIIN 
alleys (ina 
~S separate struc- 
‘ + 
ture) otter 1 
remedy ro! 
ennulininciem- 


ent weather 








The  larges 
military post i 
the East is close 
by,and adds 
gre itly 1 the 
social attrac- 
tions < 1 


drills, rual 

mounts, and 
dress parade Ss 
The music is 
furnished by 
Brooks’ Band 
and Orchestra, 
and the ball- 
room is nightly 
ascene of gay- 
ety and pleas- 
ure. Fort Mont- 
gomery, Fort 
Ethan Allen, 
and the histori- 
cal ruins of the 
forts at Crow! 










** White smoke-plumes rise and fade along the western sho were he stean 
express trains speed along the rocky reaches 


Transportation Company 


trains of the D. & H. stop at 
Champlain, the pier being at the foot of 
the bluff and the station in the ] 


west of the hotel. The Hotel Cl 


is thus easy of 





access, 1n either 


room or sieeping-car from 





Albany, or Saratoga. It is a natural 
and convenient stopping-point for tout 
ists making the trip to or from Montreal 


the Adirondacks, the White 


or Lake Champlain points. 





3luff Point is also the station for the 
Catholic Summer School of America, 
an institution whose usefulness is con- 
ceded and whose success is assured. The 
Catholic and non-Ca 

been lavish in its praise. I 
duly incorporated by a charter from the 
Regents of the University of New York, 


press, tholic, has 
t 


has been 


—_——_ — 





A casino, or administration building, immediately adj« 


and is regularly and officially classified 
within the system of public instruction 
devoted to university cian 

The Catholic Summer School aims to 
increase the facilities for busy people as 
well as for those of leisure to pursue 
lines of study in various departments of 
knowledge by providing opportunities of 
getting instruction from eminent special- 
ists. Itis not intended to have the scope 
of the work limited to any class, but 
rather to establish an intellectual centre 
where any one with serious purpose, in 
the leisure of a summer vaca- 
tion, without great expense, may 
come and find new incentives to 
efforts for self-improvement. All 
branches of human learning, his- 
tory, literature, natural and theo- 
logical science, are to be con- 
sidered in the light of Christian 
truth, according to Cardinal New- 
man’s declaration: “ Truth is the 
object of knowledge of whatever 
kind; and truth means facts and 
their relations. Religious truth 
is not only a =e but a con- 
dition of knowledge. To blot it out is 
nothing short of unt ravelling the web of 
university teaching.” 

Through the liberality of the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad corporation, the 
Catholic Summer School owns a magnifi 
cent estate of tour hundred and fifty 
acres, situated on the west shore of 
Lake Champlain. The Catholic Summer 
School Building and Improvement Com- 


ins the delightful park 


pany, whose officers are such well-known 
financiers as John Byrne, John D. Crim- 
mins, Daniel O’Day, Thomas F. Ryan, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., of New York, and 


Martin Maloney, of Philadelphia, is en- 
gaged in developing this property. <A 
comprehensive topographical survey and 
complete plan have been made by the 


_ eminent engineer 
and sanita iTy ex- 
pert, Col. George 
E. Warin g, Jr. It 
is in contem ipla- 
tion to provide 
for about one 
thousand sum- 
mer cottages. 

A perfect sys- 


been p lanned. 
Thegroundshave 
been systematic- 
ally laidout in the 
most attractive 
1 ling roads, and 
the preservation of the stately torest 
geroves, natural elevations, and particu- 
l A deep ant d pictur- 
esque ravine, traversinga bout one-third 
of the , running almost west and 


east, and carryi1 ya crystal brook in its 


arly pleasing trees. 
property 


ightful landscape effect; 
hickly wooded bluff, with its 


vilades and sheltered nooks, 


: 7 { 7 ] 
bed, aflfords a del 


while the t 








‘lightful 
overlooking the waters of the majestic 
Champlain, and the tre e-covere d border 


of the lake itself, with meandering syl- 





* Commanding views of the most magnificent expanse of the lake with io 


beautiful islands.” 


van paths, affording charming surprises 
and many varying views of the shimmer- 
ing water and distant mountains, form 
two natural rambles over half a mile in 
length, calculated to delight the tourist's 


r shade Ss. 





eve and lure | 
Rustic chairs at pretty sum- 
mer houses perche rgved bi luff or 
on grassy knoll, increase the comfort of 
visitors 


rott 








There has been erected a handsom John Lafarge, LL.D., Rev. J. A. Zahm, 
Assembly and Admini istration ilding, Ph.D., C.S. C., Notre Dame University, 
which serves as a club house for the HenryAustinAdams,A.M.,Rev.Hermann 
Board of Trustees and the norary Heuser, St. Charles Seminary, Rev 

W. H. O'Connell, Brother Bald- 
win, Rev. J. A. Doonan,S. J., Rev. 


Henry G. Ganss, Lawrence D 
Flick,M.D., Rev. D. J. O’Sullivan. 


accommodati 


preachers of the session 
Rev. P. J. Ryan, D.D., 
Philadelphia, Rt. Rev. Thomas D. 
ven, D.D., Bishop of Springfield, 
Rt. Rev. )., Bishoy 
Nashville, Tenn., Rey. J. Garrigan, 
D.D., Vice-Rector Catholic University 
of America, Rev. Thom: J. Conaty, 
D. 2. vy. Clarence E. Woodman, Ph.D., 
Cc v ‘oyle _v. J. M. Whe- 
an, Vet tev. J. F. Mooney, D.D., V 
New York 
ladelphia ie = 
1 More detailed 
information may 
n. John iley, Platt be hee by 
aes addre sing W AR- 
he session of 1895 will open with Pon REN E. MOSH- 
tifical Mass, on July 7, Archbishop Satolli ER, oe 
celebrant, and the sermon delivered by 23 E. 5oth St., 
Archbishop Corrigan. The courses will New York City. 
include ecclesias- 
tical history, lit- 
srature, scienc: 
andart. The lec- 
turers are Very 
Rev. John. B. Ho- 
gan, S.S., D.D., 
J. F. Lough- 


D. , George 


il 

oben s Lathrop, 

Fe D Rev. a J. 

A. Freem an,S. J., 

Condé B. Pallen, 
) 


h.I Richard 
Malcolm  John- 
ston; LL.D. 


* Wide stretches of pebbly beach, where the waves lap caressing|ly 





Plattsburg, 


terminal point of 


Ticonderoga, 


“ Every mile of Champlain's shores 
is picturesque.’ 


forces under Commodore 
Downie and Sir George 
Provost. The American 
navy on Lake Champlain 
consisted at that time of 


the men 


men-of-war Sara- 
toga, Eaele, Tic nderoga, 


and Preble, carrying from a 
7 to 26 gun 


" guns, and a dozen 
smaller gunboats. The Brit- 
r 
i 


& 
ish fleet consisted of the Conflance, carrying 
38 guns, the Linnet, Chub, and Finch, and 12 
smaller gunboats. As the first gun was firec 


1 
from the British fleet, Gen. 


14,000 troops assaulted the town of 


Provost with 
latts- 
burg, which was garrisoned by 3,000 men 
under Gen. Macomb. The fight was a stub- 
born one on land and lake, and the British 


were finally repulsed with a loss of about 


beyond Bluff Point, is the 


L 


which run from Fort 


ight or 


ttre 
alliat= 


the country 
the plac ec 
where Macdonough and 
Macomb defeated the 
British naval and land 





2,500 men and animmense amount of bag- 
ammunition, while the Ameri- 
can force lost less than 150. The British 
Commodore Downie was killed early in 
the fi American Commodore 
Macd: h was crushed to the deck of 
nis wean “by a falling boom which had 
1-ball. Anumber 

killed in this battle are 
buried in the Plattsburg Cemetery, while 
the men of the fleets who were killed are 
buried on Crab Island. 


gage ¢é nd 


oht. and the 
are and tne 


been cut off by acanno1 
of the infantry 


“The Witnerill House is delightfully embowe 


The t 
find in the 
ally 


urist stopping at Plattsburg will 
Witherill Hotel an exception- 
comfortable and well-ay ppointe d 
and att actively 


loc ate d in the 


house, excellently kept 
furnishes t 


most 


It is centrally 
ful part of Plattsburg, and 
a popular rend ezvous for 
in or 01 tl 

Rous he next in 
on the above Platts 
Canadian territory. It is a 

> of 1, 


Richelieu 


1e Adirondacks. 
aPoint.t t 1portant place 
marks the 
little 
500 inhabitants at the mouth 
River—through which 
e xplorer, Champlain, his ca- 
noe when he first lake 
e and 
Fort 
north of the pl ace, 
Richelieu River with 164 


= 
1AKC 


DTISK 


the 
came in 
gazed upon the 
borne his nam 
which to-day alone perpetuates it. 

Montgomery, one 


commands the 


whic h has ever since 


guns. 

unfortunate mistake was made 
in the location of this fort, and after a 
large amount of money was spent it was 
found to be built on British territory 
and was abandoned; it was given the 
ironical name of Fort Blunder. Subse- 
quently, however, a change in the 
dary line gave the land United 
States, and the fort was completed at the 
expense of over half a million of dollars. 


poun- 


+ the 
LO The 


If the tourist seeks the best grounds for 
fishing he will find them among the 
islands in the northern end of the lake. 
Here bass and pickerel abound, and here 
are the sites of many camping parties. 
From these islands delightful views are 
obtained of the Green Mountains, from 
Jay Peak at the north to the dim outlines 
of Mount Mansfield on the south. St 
Albans appears on the distant hillside 
All about are islands too rocky for camp- 
ing purposes—having such titles as Dia- 
dama, Hen, Old Woman, and Pop Squash 
—while a lit le fartl 1er up the shore we 
are soothed with Balm of Gilead Point. 
Close by, and strung along the shore, is 
‘the city’”—the only cluster of buildings 
on all of the fifty or more islands in the 
lake- and looking very like “the Hud- 
dle” at Lake George. 

Tl 1e passage through the Gut 
mile or so in length, but every 
shows new phases of island 
30w-Arrow Point, at 
North Hero, well 
Outside the passage, and between 
Sisters and South Hero, a glorious 
of the Adirondacks bursts upon one in all 
the majesty of its unequalled grandeur. 

The Champlain Transportation Com- 
pany, which I beautiful 


operates tne 
steamers on hamplain, is one ot 


beauty. 
he southern end of 
title. 
The 


V i ew 


Dears out 1ts 


Lake C 
the best-equipped steamship companies 
in America. The Vermont and the 
Chateaugavy make daily round trips in 
connection with the trains of the 
ware and Hudson Railroad. 

steamers are large, modern, 
ciently heavy burden to accommodate 
one thousand people. Itis beyond ques- 
tion that upon no inland lake in the world 


Dela- 
These 
and of suffi- 


‘Here bass and pickerel abound and afford rare sport 


is the passenger service more pron 
attended to or the tourists more 
factorily cared for than upon the 
ers of this line. 


steam- 





“The Rhine, the St. Lawrence, and lashing plunges down the famous Lach- 
the Hudson,” said Bayard Taylor, “are ine rapids. The trip through these ra- 
the three most beautiftil rivers of the pidsis an exhilarating experience never 

to be forgotten. While there 
is the maximum of excite- 
ment, there is the minimum 
of danger, though the experi- 
ence is often trying to the 
nerves, especially when 
steamboat makes a lurch in 
the chaotic waters and a vol- 
ume of spray is dashed in the 
faces of the thrilled voyagers. 
To the eastward of Montreal 
and Quebec, both of which 
cities are reached by the boats 
the Richelieu and Ontario, 


1s none 


Loup, near the famou 
ing-place Cacouna, and 
crossing the river, whi 
world,” and while each has its individual here about twenty miles wide, stoy 
charms, the St. Lawrence in many ways Tadousac before beginning the 

is entitled to the place of honor. The _ of the Saguenay. 

RC Re th UN SE ii niente 

Navigation Company 

has made it possible, 

by placing in service a 

fleet of palatial steam- 

boats, for the tourist to 

enjoy every portion of 

it, and in addition he 

may go far up its chief 

tributary, the world-re- 
nowned Saguenay, the 
natural grandeu of 
whose scenery no pen 
has yet adequately por- 
trayed. The route of | 
the steamers from 

their western ter- 
minus takes one 
through the Thou- 

sand Islands, af- 
fording panoramic 

views of this nat- 

ural paradise of 
water and verdure, 

as the steamer 
threads its way 
amid the  laby- 

rinth of islands, 
more than 1,700 in 
number. After the 

noble river has ex- 
tricted itself from 


the islands, it be- 


In olden days the rapids were shot in boats, now in stately steamers 


j 


vins to increase its 
‘urre! 


nt, and final- 
h turbulent 


on 
wit 


The Grand Discharge on Lake St. John is fascinating to all who see it.” 
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The commercial metropolis of Canada, 
Montreal, occupies a magnificent posi- 
tion, facing the broad St. Lawrence on 
the one side and receding 
toward the beautiful Mt. 
Royal on the other, upon 
the summit and sides of 
which is the lovely Moun- 
tain Park, which has added 
much to Montreal's fai 
fame. The view from the 
summit of this mountain, 
which is reached by broad 


** Montreal with its tree embowered squares and 
evidences of prosperity.” 


roads over easy grades, is one of the most 
sublime of any of this continent. 

Far below and spreading out upon all 
sides, in grand and solid proportions, 
with broad-paved avenues, maple- 
adorned streets, brilliant squares, open 
parks, hundreds of spires, cupolas, and 
domes, and high above all, rising con- 
spicuously, the huge tow- 
ers of Notre Dame and the 
colossal form of St. Peter’s, 
one may behold the Mon- 
treal of to-day. Montreal 
with its wealth and its 
poverty, its grandeur and 

beauty, its wonderful 
paintings, its museums, 
libraries; its 

vast warehouses, its rush 


and noise; vet not a sound 


ascending from its life- 
filled streets. A way to 
the right is to be seen 
the famed canal and the 
world-renowned rapids. 
Lower down, stretched 
across the broad St. Law- 
rence, the Victoria Bridge 
flings its huge proportions, 
its diminishing tail touch- 
ng the shore at St. Lam- 
ert and its monster head swallowing up 
a train that rushes from St. Cunégonde 
into its iron jaws. 


; 
1 
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The city of Montreal has a full comple- 
ment of hotels; but the Balmoral on Notre 
Dame Street, one block from Victoria 

. Square and five 
minutes’ walk 
from the steam- 
boat and rail- 
way _ stations, 
will be found 
a thorough- 
ly enjoyable 
hotel home. 
Messrs. E. 
H. Dunham & 
Company, the 
proprietors, 
are well known 
as thoroughly 
alert and alive 
tothe require- 
ments of the better class of the travelling 
public. $75,000 has recently been spent 
on the Balmoral, and it is now as com- 
plete, well-furnished and cheerful a house 
as there is in Canada. The extensive 
corridors and drawing-rooms of the Bal- 
moral make the house especially desir- 
able for ladies and children, and its 
location makes it peculiarly well adapted 
for visitors who desire to view the many 
and delightful points of interest in Mon- 
treal. Electric cars of every line in 
Montreal pass the hotel door, and for 
this very reason it is a convenient house 
at which to make headquarters. Tourist 
parties may secure accommodations in 





The Balmoral Hvtel at Montreal makes a specialty of 


pleasing tourists 
advance by telegraph, and will receive 
every consideration. The Balmoral is 
conducted on the American plan. 























English, French, and aborig- 
inal, there is so much of 
interest to see and hear that 
if the tourist’s sojourn within 
its gates—in this case the 
gates are actual—is to be of 
short duration, he must be up 
and doing, or going, early and 
late, for there is 
a wealth of histor- 
ical and legendary 
facts and fancies 
from which to 
glean. Quebec is 
unique, first, in 
that it has been 
the scene of more 
war and strife than 
any other city on 
the western conti- 
nent, and again 
because of its im- 
pressive location. Here have 
transpired a long succession 
of events in which the vital interests of 
great nations were involved, supremacy 
being attained only by fierce and terrible 
battle. The natural splendor of the city’s 
surroundings could scarcely be excelled. 
Itistruly a“ city set upon a hill,” standing 
guard over the entrance to the great in- 
land waters of the continent; 
the fortress-crowned rock 
with its grim armament 
which overlooks the 
river and the Lower 




















“Its fortifications overlooking the 
old town below.’ 


Town has earned 
for it the title of 
the American Gib- 
raltar. 

On the banks of 
the St. Lawrence, 





In quaint, delightful, and moss-covered old 
Quebec, so rich in historical associations and 
fascinating traditions of dead and gone heroes, 

















































“In quaint, delightful, and moss-covered Quebec 
there is much to see.” 


where Quebec now sits in her beauty and 
majesty, there stood three hundred and 
fifty-nine years ago a small Indian vil- 
lage. Here it was that Cartier anchored 
his fleet about 1536, and claimed it, and 

whatever else there may have 

been thereabouts, as the pos- 
session of the King of 
France. He did nothing, 
however, toward building 
up a settlement, and it 
was not until 1608, when 
Champlain arrived and es- 
tablished French owner- 
ship, that it began to grow 
to make history. Forsome 
time thereafter Cham- 
plain practically reigned 
as King of the St. Law- 
rence and exercised an 
absolute sovereignty 
over the territory from 
the Gulf of Mexico to 
Canada. 

The Plains of Abra- 
ham, a table-land on the 
summit of the heights 
on the north bank of the 
St. Lawrence, were 
thought to have been 
too precipitous to be 
reached by an enemy. 
But history tells us how 












“ The city gates of Quebec are not fanciful but real.” 


1 
i 


ved and was the scene 
of the desperate and terrific battle which 
decided the possession of Canada. It 
was on that fateful day that Wolfe died at 
the very moment of his victory, and 
Montcalm received mortal wounds. A 
to Wolfe’s valiant leadership 
been erected here, and in the Gov- 

Garden is a dual-faced monu- 
ment, raised in 1827 to the joint honor of 
these two and bearing the in- 
scription “ Valor gave a common death, 
history a common fame, and posterity a 
common monument.” On the plains, 
reached by a picturesque old stairway 
from the Lower Town, are three towers, 
erected in 1812 for the city’s defence. 


the plain was reac 


monument 


has 


ernor s 


heroes, 


The Cita- 
del has 
the most 
command- 
ing posi- 
tion in the 
A city, being 


“The Montmorency plunges 250 feet into the 
chasm below.” 


303 feet above the water, and is said 
to contain arms sufficient to equip 
20,000 men. 

lhe gates of the city are three in 
number and stand at its western 
approach. St. John’s gate is, how- 
ever, the only one of the three that 
is at all ancient. The foundation- 
stone of the Kent gate was laid by 
the Princess Louise while residing 
in Canada when her husband, the 
Marquis of Lorne, was Governor- 
General. The named in 
honor of the father of Queen Vic- 
toria, who at one time was in com- 
mand of the British forces in Can- 
ada. The third gate, the St. Louis, 
is near the Government buildings. 

One of the most delightful places 
at Quebec for the tourist to make his 


gate 1S 


One of the delightful places for the tourist to stop 
at is the Florence.” 


home for a longer or shorter period is 
the Hotel Florence, a picture of which is 
presented on this page. The location of 
the Florence is one of the most attractive, 
from a natural standpoint, in the quaint 
old city in which it is so prominent and 
popular. There.is to be had 5 
balcony a wide-stretching and beautiful 
panoramic view of the St. Lawrence 
River and the city. This view, which 
includes not only the beautiful Falls of 
Montmorency, the Laurentian Range of 
mountains, and the lovely valley of the 
St. Charles, is not surpassed even from 
the renowned Dufferin Terrace. The lo- 
cation of the Florence is very convenient 
to all the prominent places of interest, 
and street-cars reaching every portion of 
the city pass the door every five minutes. 
The interior finishings and furnishings 
of the Florence are new and elegant, 
and thoroughly in keeping with the gen- 
eral excellence and reputation of 

house. The markets of 
famous for the great variety of sea-foods 
and vegetables, and the table of the 


from its 


Quebec are 











Florence offers a most excellent oppor- 
tunity to test the high reputation of these 
delicacies, as the cuisine is up to the high- 
est standard. The house is lighted with 
electricity, every room being supplied, 
and there are on each floor iron balconies 
and iron doors, thus insuring perfect 
safety. 


























over the Florence 
as both proprietor 
and manager, and 
also over the new 


and modern Vic- 
toria, one of the 
finest hotels in 


Canada The 
tourist stopping 
at either of these 
delightful houses 
will be well 
pleased. 

The tourist from 
the United States 
who visits Quebec without taking the 
trip up the wonderful Saguenay River is 
turning away from, at its very threshold, 
the most magnificent scenery—the Yel- 
lowstone and Yosemite of Canada com- 
bined. Who can paint in words or on 
canvass the glories of the Saguenay! 
What pen has ever conveyed anything 


g 
but faintest impression of the yawning 
and awful majesty of Cape Eternity, that 
tremendous cliff 1,500 feetin height, or its 
neighbor, Cape Trinity, showing its three 
distinct heads both vertical and lateral! 
The entire trip of the Saguenay River, 
from Tadousac, where it joins the Si. 
Lawrence, to Chicoutimi, fascinates and 
overawes one. Mr. W. H. H. Murray, in 
describing it, says: “It is a monstrous 
cleft opened by earthquake violence for 
sixty miles through a landscape of moun- 
tains formed of primeval rocks. In old 
time a shock which shook the world 
burst the Laurentian range asunder at 
its St. Lawrence line, where Tadousac 
now is, and opened up a chasm, two 
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“ One finds at Koberval on Lake St. Jobu a handsome hotel 





Mr. Benjamin Trudel presides 


“What pen has ever conveyed the faintest impression of the awful majesty of Capes Trinity 
and Fternity on the Saguenay River! 
























































miles across, two thousand feet in depth, 
and sixty miles in length, straight north- 
ward. Thus was the Saguenay born.” 
The beautiful steamers of the Richelieu 
and Ontario Navigation Company are 
modern andcommodious, andthe comforts 
and luxuries of travel are provided upon 
them. There are | 


aions 





he route several 
interesting little towns, and every portion 


of 


of the distance has its peculiar charms 
At Chicoutimi connection is made 
the Quebe c and Lake St. 
1 Lake St. 


with 

John Railroad 
for Roberval o1 John, which is 
the source of the Saguenay, and one of the 
most 


American Continent. It h 


1 


ti 
tful visit on the 
t. as become in 
1e Mecca of the 


woodsman. 


delightfu lakes to 


recent years tl 


T 
Spo 
i 


tourist, 
The main 
line of the Quebec and Lake St. John 
Railroad is between Quebec and Lake St 


John and the distance is but one ] 


tisman, and 


and ninety miles, and throu; 


c 
ing region of mountain fastnesses, yawn- 





ing chasms, and natural parks 

Some appreciation « f the great beauty 
and magnitude of this region may bh 
shown in the statement that there are 
within the c nes of the Triton Fishing 


and Gun Club reservation more than 200 
lakes of a mile, or over, long, wit] 


17 
| 





a myriad connecting streams, all 
abounding in trout, salmon, and 


g 
i ouananiche, the great fighter of the 
north. Tourists are enabled to make 
the round trip from Quebec, going 
to Lake St. John by water, over the 
St. Lawrence and Saguenay rivers, 
¥ and returning by rail, or vice versa. 
sur- 


At Lake St. John, one is 


oe eens 


ites ft = 


> 
“te 


prised to find, in the Roberval, situated 
on the western shore of the lake, a splen- 
did modern hotel large enough to accom- 
modate three hundred guests, equipped 
with everything that the most fastidious 
could desire for physical com- 
fortand well-being. The interior 
furnishings are new, and very 
great taste has been exercised in 
hei The house has 
such modernisms as electric 
lights and bells, and is supplied 
with every facility for indoor 
amusement, such as billiards, 
bowling, dancing, etc. The 
grounds surrounding it are bril- 
hted by electricity at 

in addition to the 

i fishing and 

ring, there are beautiful 
tennis urts. The views af- 
forded of Lake St. John from 
the windows of this house are 
exceedingly beautiful. The 


selection. 


ar 


earliest ouananiche fishing is 
to be had immediately in front 
of the Roberval, usually about 
he first week in June, while the 
most exciting sport with this 
gyamiest of fresh-water fish is to 
be had between the first week in 
July and the middle of Septem- 
ber. The Island House, under 
the same management, situated 
on an island of the Grand Dis- 
charge, and reached in about two 
hours by steamer from the Rob- 
erval,is a most comfortable hotel 
and much sought by those who 
wish to fish from canoes. Here 
the ouananiche is to be found 
in shoals, waiting to spring on 
his favorite fly as soon as it 
is afloat, and the Canadian zoy- 
ageurs will paddle one about 
very skilfully amid the danger- 
ous rocks and whirling eddies 


The proprietors of the Roberval and 
Island House have the exclusive fishing 
rights of Lake St. John and its tribu- 
taries. These waters, however, are free 
to the guests at these hotels. 
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* The magnificent spectacle of Ouiatchouan Falls, higher by a 
hundred feet than Niagara.”’ 


The pleasures of camping in this region need 
no recommendation to those who have once tried 


them. 


There are from fifteen to twenty routes 


mapped out, which were unknown to white 
men up to three or four years ago. The in- 


The hurrying waters of the Lightning River.’ 


land streams and lakes northward that 
form such enjoyable links in the chain of 
these tours abound with trout, their 
waters having scarcely ever been invaded 
by civilized fishermen. Large game of 
all kinds is plentiful. 

This territory forms the northernmost 
limits of “ A Summer Paradise.” 





Unequalled for Toilet, Nursery and Bath. 


100 years old and better than it ever was. 


There are soaps offered as substitutes for 


, 9 
Pears which are dangerous—be sure you get Pears 
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A perfect water supply in country or suburban homes is now easily 
namental form as 
nk and 


Acrmotor Co. this 


and can be had in such an « 
The galvar 
of the system brought out by the 


These tanks have tight cc 


within the reach of all, 
to give an added charm to the landscape zed steel t 
other new features 
season leave little to be desired vers, and do 


leak 


We have twenty branch houses 


not shrink rust, give taste to water, nor admit forcign substances 


One is near you lus what you 


think you want and allow us tos 1 plans and estimates 


These, at least, will cost you nothing, and an outfit will not cost much 


If you want an electric light plant run by wind power, we have som« 
thing to offer in that line also. Please bear in mind that the Aermotor 
Co. originated the manufacture of steel windmills, steel tilting and fixed 
towers, and steel tanks, and is the ouly concern that galvanizes all its 
work after all the cutting, shearing and punching is done, so that every 
portion of the steel is covered with an indestructible coating of zinc 

allum:num We believe we make more than one-half of the wor! 


To add to our output one more for your conv 


Aermotor Co., Chicago. 


supply of windmills 


ience would give us pleasure 














WRITERS IN THE JUNE FORUM. 


GENERAL FRANCIS AMASA WALKER (The Growth of American Nationality) 
was superintendent of the census of 1880, and in 1881 he became president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Gen. Walker is one of our foremost 
economists, and among the books that he has publlished are: “The Indian 
Question,” “The Wages Question,” “Money,” “The World's Fair, Philadelphia, 
1876,” “Land and its Rent,” “The Manual Laboring Class.” 


Mr. W. H. Harvey (The Free-Silver Argument) was born in Buffalo, West 
Virginia, in 1851. He began the practice of the law in 1871, and retired from 
it in 1884. He has since lived in Ohio, Illinois, Colorado, Utah and California. 
In 1893 he was chairman of the Executive Committee of the Trans- Mississippi 
Congress ; and he is now chairman of the Bi-Metallic Executive Committee of 
the State of Illinois. Mr. Harvey is the author of “Coin’s Financial School,” 
“Coin’s Hand Book,” and “Coin's Financial School Up to Date.” 


THE Hon. Joun De Witt WARNER (The Grotesque Fallacies of the Free- 
Silver Argument) was graduated from Cornell University in 1872, was admitted 


to the bar in 1876, and has since practised law in New York. He was elected to 
Congress from New York City in 1890, and was reélected in 1892. 


Dr. J. M. Rice (A Rational Correlation of School Studies), in the service of 
THE ForvM, visited the public schools in thirty-six cities of the United States, 
making investigations upon which he based a series of articles which attracted 
widespread attention not only in this country, but abroad. These articles have 
since heen published in a volume, “The Public School System of the United 
States.” He has lectured on methods of teaching, with very great success. 


Rev. E. P. POWELL (An American Educational System in Fact), born in 1833, 
was graduated at Hamilton College in 1853, and from Union Theological 
Seminary in 1858. He preached in Adrian, Michigan, in St. Louis, and in 
Chicago. In 1886 he published “Our Heredity from God,” a discussion of the 
doctrine of evolution as bearing on theology and religion, which has reached its 
fifth edition, and has appeared in a German translation. He is also author of 
“Liberty and Life,” “The Philosophy of History,” “Religion as a Factor in 
Human Evolution,” etc., and he has contributed many articles to educational 
and other journals. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THwinG (College Finances: the Best Investment in 
the World), boru in Maine in 1853, was graduated from Harvard in 1876, and 
from Andover Theological Seminary in 1879. He is now President of Western 
Reserve University at Cleveland, Ohio. During Mr. Thwing’s presidency, 
Western Reserve University has added a School of Law, a Graduate School, a 
Dental School, and more than $500,000 to its property. 


Mr. Justin M‘Cartuy (Studies of Notable Men: Mr. Joseph Chamberlain), 
born at Cork, Nov. 22, 1830, is an Irish journalist, politician, historian, and 
novelist. He has been a Home Rule member of Parliament since 1879, and on 
the fall of Parnell became the chairman of the Irish Parliamentary Party. His 
works include “A History of Our Own Times,” “History of the Four Georges,” 
“The Epoch of Reform,” and a number of well-known novels. 


Dr. CHARLES L. Dana (Are We Degenerating ?) has been for a number of 
years one of the physicians to Bellevue Hospital, New York, to which institution 
many thousands of cases of alcoholism and insanity are sent yearly; be is Pro- 


Ps 


Sl all 


WRITERS IN THE JUNE FORUM. 


fessor of Nervous and Mental Diseases in the New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School, aud is the author of a treatise on Nervous Diseases. 


Mr. EUGENE V. SMALLEY (The Future of the Great Arid West), a man of 
wide experience, was born in Ohio in 1841. After service in the War he had 
government employment at Washington, and was afterward for a nuinber of 
years an editorial writer in New York City. In 1884 he established * The North- 
West Magazine,” an illustrated monthly, at St. Paul, of which he is still editor. 
Mr. Smalley is perhaps the best-informed writer that we have on the resources 
and the development of the great Northwest. 


Mr. WILLIAM HENRY BisHop (Mr. Kipling’s Work, So Far), the well- 
known novelist, born at Hartford, Conn., 1847, was graduated from Yale College 
1867. His published works include: “Detmold: a Romance,” “Old Mexico 
and Her Lost Provinces,” “The House of a Merchant Prince : a Novel of New 
York,” “Choy Susan, and Other Stories,” “The Golden Justice,” “The Brown 
Stone Boy, and Other Queer People,” “Writing to Rosina.” He has also con- 
tributed short stories and several serials to the “ Atlantic Monthly” and other 
magazines. He has of late years been a member of the Faculty of Yale. 


Mr. HERBERT PutTNAM (The Great Libraries of the United States), born in 
New York City in 1861, entered Harvard College in 1879, and was graduated in 
1883. Mr. Putnam organized the Minneapolis public library, and was for several 
years its librarian. In 1891, he went to Boston, where he has since practised law. 
When the new Boston Public Library was completed Mr. Putnam was unani- 
mously appointed its librarian. 


Dr. E. R. L. Goutp (The Only Cure for Slums) was graduated at Victoria 
University in 1881; and at the Johns Hopkins University. In 1885 he went 
abroad, under the auspices of the United States Department of Labor, to make 
a study of industrial crises. Again in 1888 he undertook a series of important 
social-economic investigations for the same Department, on cost of production, 
and tariffs; and while abroad he made investigations into technical education 


in France, the housing of laboring people in the large cities of Europe, and the 
methods of control of the liquor traffic in Norway and Sweden. Dr. Gould has 
since 1887 been Lecturer on Social Science and Statistics in Johns Hopkins 
University, and he has recently been elected to the chair of Statistics in Chicago 
University. 


Mr. FLETCHER OsGoop (Why the American Conversational Voice is Bad) was 
born in Chelsea, Mass., in 1852, was graduated from the Boston University 
School of Oratory 1876, and from the Guilmette School of Vocal Technology 
1879. He was for four years instructor in vocal elocution and gesture and 
special teacher of acoustics and inflection in Boston University School of Ora- 
tory, and he is an authority on the culture of the human voice. 


An Ouuce of Prevention 


is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t give children narcoties or seda- 
tives. They are unnecessary when the infant is properly nourished, as it 
will be if brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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Vacation 


It is advisable when going away from home 


4 \ AS THE ONLY 


BA PERFECT. TOBACCO T ar So ap 
.] SAGENTLEMANS 


SMOKE Because, it is antiseptic and a constant pro- 


E tection against contagion. 
THE QUALITY 
}} CANNOT BE IMPROVED 


} . . . . . 
| Because, it is soothing and healing and will 
allay itching and irritation caused by dust, 


perspiration, chafing, prickly-heat, insect 


Post boid for! 25 cs, | ee = ee a 
G 05 | }ecause, bathing and shampooing with this 
pBUR pn ood tar soap is a 
OREMD _ai¢ 2 , , 
One AMET. 


So a ygienic L. Luxury 
NO OTHER IS JUST AS GOOD. 


WoopBuURYS 
Facial Soap 


h IS PERFECTION. 


> We WILL SEND ON RECEIPT 


OF 10* A SAMPLETO 

ANY ADDRESS. PRIGES 

OF GOLDEN SCEPTRE, 
| Ib $130, 4b 40cts 


POSTAGE PAID. 
CaTaLoGUeE FRte 


A PURE ANTISEPTIC es Sun oe 
i) — ic AvY-Cty- 
TOILET SOAP | oh Sea 


A Sample Cake of Facial Soap anda 150 page book on 
Dermatology and Beauty, illustrated; on Skin, Scalp, Nervous 
B Diseases, their treatment and cure, sent sealed for 
10 cents, also Disfigurements, like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, 
India Ink and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of Nose, 
>uperfluous Hair, Pimples, Freckles, Facial Development, Chang- 
ing the Features, Shaping the Ears, Nose, etc. | 
JOHN H. WOODBURY Dermatological Institute, 
127 West 42d Street, New York City. 
Branch Offices: Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. St. Louis. 
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$30,000 


TO AUTHORS FOR 


“Stories of Mystery” 


THE CHICAGO RECORD offers to authors the 
sum of $30,000 for original stories written in 
English, no parts of which have ever been here- 
tofore published. The offer is made upon the 
following conditions : 


$20,000 


will be paid in twelve cash prizes for the 
best twelve stories. The money will be di- 
vided as follows: 

First Prize - - 

Second Prize 

Third Prize 

Fourth Prize - - 

Fifth Prize - - 

Two Prizes of $600 iit 

Five Prizes of $500 each 


Making a total of $20,000 


The first prize will be paid for the story adjudged ** be the best, 
the second prize for the story adjudged the next best, the third 
prize for the story adjudged to be the third in merit, the fourth 
prize for the fourth in merit, the fifth prize for the fifth in merit; 
two — of $600 each and five prizes of $00 each, thus making the 

total of twelve prizes in $20,000, 


$10,000 


additional will be paid at space rates for 
stories of accepted value but which may not 
be awarded any of the twelve cash prizes. 


The stories submitted in this competition are 
required to be “stories of mystery,” in other 
words stories in which the mystery is not ex- 
plained until the last chapter, in order that read- 
ers may be offered prizes for guessing the solution 
of the mystery in advance of its publication. 

stories must reach The Chicago Record at its office of pub- 
lication, 181 Madison street, Chicago, Ill., before Oct. 1, 18%, and 
the awards will be made as soon after that date as they can be 


read and judged. 
For full intormation authors will address 


VICTOR F. LAWSON, Publisher The Chicago Record, 
Chicago, IIL, U. S. A. 


; 
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'T\HE tongue is more sensitive 


than the skin. «. ww. 


If you want to know what kind 


OO 


ot soap you are using «. wo 











Taste It 


BY RUBBING UPON IT THE TIP OF THE 
TONGUE 


Vinolia Soa 


Is the only one which does not burn the tongue or 





taste of Cocoa-nut Oil or irritating scents, and is there- 


fore the only soap tor the complexion 


| V | NO LI A SO A Premier 15 Cts., Floral 20 Cts., Baisamic 25 Cts., 
| Toilet (Otto) 35 Cts.,and Vestal,85 Cts. per Tablet. 


a ee 


Mav be obtained from all leading druggists, or from 


THE CHAS. N. CRITTENTON CO. 


115 Fulton St., New York 





| Sole Agents for the United States 
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The leading brands ef imported champagne 
sell for four or five times the price at which a wine 
of equal purity can be bought—because of their 
high reputation as being the finest product of the 
grape in wine of that kind. 


For the same reason, the Mount Vernon Pure 
Rye Whiskey, bottled at the distillery, on account 
of its special fine flavor, purity, and well-known 
reputation, gained in the past forty years, brings 
in the open market a higher price than any other 
Rye Whiskey. 

The distillery bottling is in square bottles, each 
bearing a guaranty label of the Distilling Company; 
the caps are wired and sealed. 


Pay the difference in price and have the 
assurance that you use the best quality made. 
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BUFFALO {x} 
LITHIA WATER 


A SOLVENT FOR CALCULI IN THE BLADDER. 
ItsValue in Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, the Gouty Diathesis, &c. 


Dr. William A. Hammond, Washington, D. C., Surgeon-General U.S. Army (retired), 


formerly Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the University 
of New York, etc. 


“I have for some in cases of affections of the Nervous 
time made use of the System, complicated with Bright's 
disease of the Kidneys or with a Gouty Diathesis. The results have been eminently satisfactory. 
Lithia has for many years been a favorite remedy with me in like cases, but the Buffalo Water cer- 
tainly acts better than any extemporancous solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover 
better borne by the stomach. | also often prescribe it in those cases of Cerebral Hy persemia resu!t- 
ing from over mental work—in which the condition called Nervous Dyspepsia exists—and generally 
with marked benefit, and as a matter of prime importance it is not to be forgotten that the compo- 
sition BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is such, and the experience of its use so complete, 
of the . that no doubt exists of its great power, not only as a 
solvent for calculi already in the bladder, but of the diseases of such calculi existing in the blood.” 


This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles 
$5.00 f.0.b. atthe Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 
Springs «pen for guests from June 15th to October Ist. . 


» THOS. F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. % 
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HYDRAULIC, PASSENGER AND FREIGHT. 

ELECTRIC PASSENGER AND FREIGHT. 

PATENT STEEL SOREW BELT PASSENGER AND FREIGHT. @ 
PATENT SPUR GEAR FREIGHT, HAND ANO SIDEWALK. 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON, i 
92 and 91 Liverty Btreet. 58 State Street, © 


ATLANTA, Ga., 


DETROIT, 
Hedges Building. Inman Building, 


PHIDADELPHIA, 
1215 Filbert Street. 


as we all know, are words used to 
express comparative degrees of merit. 


GLOBE 
BUSINESS 
FURNITURE 


is free from such compartson for it 
. all ranks in the superlative degree. 
em Office Partitions, 
v » ) Filing Cabinets, 
Bank Fixtures, 

Office Desks, 
are admired for their superiority of 
workmanship and beauty of finish, as 
well as for their sterling qualities. 


Mustrated and descriptive 
catalogue--96 pages--free. 


The Globe Co. xnat- 


Eastern Branch. 42 Beaver St., N. Y. 


S Pau 


Penal 


ia 
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580.000 TESTIMONI 
Bealing—Healthful— Harmless 


One trial will convince you that 
Dr. Scott's Genuine 
Electric Appliances Cure ¥ 
Rheumatiem, Nervous Debility, 
Gout, Sciatica, Spinal Trouble, 
Liver and Kidney Affections, In- 
digestion, Backache, and kindred 

complaint. 

Ne Medicines! No Drugs! 
Ne Doctor's Bills! 
Produces no shock. Instant help is 
certain. Every article warranted. 


At All Stores, 
or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
with 10 cents added for postage. A 
valuahle book free on application, 


4 GEO. A, SOOTT, 
Room 4, 46 Broadway, New York. 
Agents Wanted. 


Automatic 
SCHOOL 
FURNI- 
TURE 
We Equip 
OFFICES & 
and y 
SCHOOLS 


COMPLE TE xe. 


FACTORY PRICES TO USERS. 


| Send for Catalogue. 
| Mention Forum, 


Muskegon, Mich. 


J. W. BOUGHTON, Phila., Pa., Largest Manufacturer 


PARQUET FLOOR 


Thick and Thin. 
Also 
anufacturer of 


ECYPTIAN 
_. and 
MCORISH 
Fretwork 


and 
bo ooo > > > > @ © ® @ F CRILLES. 


ranches : — GHTON & TERWILLIGER, 
73d St., under 5th Ave. Hotel, N. Y., and 286 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
BOUGHTON & LINVILLE, 21 Tremont St.. Moston. 
Send for book of designs. No charge lor estimaces. 


E. H. STAFFORD CoO., 


SS 
a 
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BRIDGEPORT CYCLOMETER. Accuracy | 


Send for illustrated cata- 
logue describing all styles 
for measuring 10,000 or 1,000 
miles. | atest model has bell 
attachment, ringing at com- 
pletion of every mile. All 
styles made for 26, 28 and 
30 inch wheels. Price, 
$2.00 up. 


Brooklyn Bicycle Stand. 


Is light, neat, compact and ornamental, 
casters. Excellent for the house Prevents marring of walls or 
soiling of carpets. The Bicycle can be raised or lowered so that 
the wheels can be revolved for cleaning or to exhibit the machine, 
Price $1.50 up 

Send for Catalogue of Bicycle Sundries, Gun Implements, etc. 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT 00., 
313 and 315 Broadway, New Y 


AMATEUR CARPENTERS! 


HAVE YOU TRIED THE 


and is fitted with 


FORSTNER AUCER BIT. 


It bores round or oval holes as smooth and polished as a gun- | 


barrel. You cannot get along without it for fine carpentry, cabinet or 
sattern work. Sample sent on receipt of 55 Centa, 
ise free. Discounts to dealers. For Sale by all Hardware Dealers. 


The Bridgeport Gun Implement Co., 313 and 315 Broadway, N., Y. | 


DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by using 
WILSON CONRON SENSE EAR DRI ES. 
Entirely new, scientific invention; 
different from all other devices; the 
only safe,simple, comfortable, and 
invisible ear drum in the world. 
Hundreds are being benefitted 
where medica! ski!! has failed. No 
string or wire attachment to irritate 
the ear. W rae for i" hlet. 
is 


w 
171 Trust tin, *™* te, KY. 
or 1122 Broadway, New York. 


WATERTIGHT HOSE 


Coupler. The ACME, Saves 


your fingers, Daves wear 
on the hose. A tight 
co Couy in one second. For old or new 
hose. “The A & W Hose Band. Quick, 
effective, and ee no tools, -Sold by all re Fall set, 4 
Hose ( ‘ouplers, and 2 Hose Bands, post- -paid, 5 
THE ADAMS & WE STLARKE éo., Chicago. 
Pocket Inhaler Outfit--$!. 
This is no stand and deliver busi- 
ness. If your case is not critical 
send me your address first and I will 


rove that H yome! does heal and cure. 
i. T. BOOTH, 18 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


pa Australian DRY. AIR 


Cure for Hay Fever, Catarrh, Ca- 
ul Deafness, Asthma, etc. 
BY INHALATION ONLY. 


WARREN’S SKIRT BONE. 


A New Thing in Skirt Stiffening. 
Used also in Revers. Collars and Sleeves, insur- 
ing perfect curves. 
be obtained by the use of any other material. 
Ask your dealer for it, or a 12-yards sample 
sent postpaid for 05 cents. 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CoO., 
Turge Oaks, Micuican, 


Illustrated price- | 


LANGUAGES 


Gives wonderful effects not to | 


TR UST CO. 


2 FIFTH AVE.. COR. 2TH ST. 

BRANCH OFF ICE, 66 BROADAY, a YORK. 
CAPITAL. . 000,000.00. 
DESIGNATED LEGAL perceneny” 
Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. 

Checks pass through N. Y. Clearing house 
Acts as Executor, Guardian administrator of Es- 
tates, and as Receiver, Registrar, Transfer and Finan 
ciel Agent for States, Railroads, and Corporations. 
Separate Department with Special 
Facilities for Ladies. 
ROBERT MACLAY, 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, 2 Vice-President, 
FRED’K L. ELDRIDGE, Secretary 
J; HENRY TOWNSEND, 


EXCESSIVE SWEATING othe 3} 


in Plain Sealed Envelope, 10 cents. Ad- 
dress. Lazzarette Remedy Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 


FREE Sample Tube 


<e¢ Dr. Tarr’s Creme 
Dentifrice Se: 9p 7. 


stamp It preserves the teeth, pre- 
vents decay, perfumes the breath. 
More economical than powder or 
liquid. Full mS tube at all drug- 
gists, 5c. DR. 

Dept. J. 146 anen Sr., Curcaao. 


= 


President 


Ass’t Secretary. 


’ for RUGS or 
We'll tan your skins, rones’s. 
light.moth-proof.Get our tan circular. We make Frisian, Coon 
and Galloway Coatsand Robes. If your dealer don't keep 
them get catalogfrom us. Liberal discounts to early purchasers. 
The CROSBY FRISIAN FURULO., Box , Rochester, N.Y 


SPOKEN IN TEN 


GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH 


spoken fluently by ten weeks’ home study. ** The 


WEEKS Rosenthal Method,” a radical departure fron 


old methods, Booklet free. PotvcroTt Boox Co., Cricac 
No attorney's fee until patent obtained. 


PATENTS Write for inventors’ Guide. 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but sell direet to the consumer at 
wholesaie prices. Ship anywhere for 
——— before sale. Everything 
warrantec 

jw styles of Carriages, 90 styles of 
Harness, Saddles, Fly Nets, etc. 

Send 4c. in stamps, postage on 112 

—] page catalogue. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co, 
W. B. Pratt, Secy. Elkhart, ind. 


Thomas P. Sinpson, Washington. D. C. 


No. 311, $111.55. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR 


BRUCELINE the only genuine remedy for restor 
ing gray hair to ite natural color ; no dye and harm 
less. Thousands of Testimonials. $1.00 per bottle. 
Druggists or Bruceiixe Co., 377 6th Ave., N 

Treatise on the hair sent on application FREE. 


Che “Up-to-Date” Automatic Inkstand ! 
a Pneumatic Srorrer, which works perfect 


prevents evaporation, saves waste. Ink can 
spill. No. 2, so cents; No. 3, 60 cents, by ma 
The Preumatic Stoprer alone, to fit any it 
stand, 25 cents. At your dealers or sent by ma 

Send for circular. co 
” 


Yors 


= 


\\ \\) WILSON, SIMPSON 


359 Broapway, Nsw 





DVERTISER~ 


WE All you have guessed about life 


insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 


“ ” @ 

POST- How and Why,” issued by the © German, French or 

Penn Mutua Lire, 921-35 Spanish 95 popen by 

. . : n weeks’ home 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. © study .-f “Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry,” latest and @ 
| @ best work of Dr, R,S8. Rosenthal, author of the ‘*Meister- @ 
@ schaft System.” “The most practical method in exist- © 
@ ence.”—The Nation. PartI,50c. Complete books (either @ 

lan )and membership in our correspondence schoo! 

® inclu eee free), $5.00. Explan-©& 
booklet free. ores Seer BOOK CO., Sboeoe > 
COOO® © 


Catarrh 


= 

ewe) St f | COOD NEWS 
Ln PET 3s has never been equal- | | 
ief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head ‘and Mondeche Cx om : TO ADI ES. . 


Cures 5 ; 
Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty years on the Greatest offer. Now’s your time to get or, 


mereet. All Druggists sell it. 25c. per bottle. F.C. KEITH, ders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees and 
Mfr., Cleveland, O, Baking Powder, and secure a beautiful 


Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din 
ner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set 
Watch, Brass Lamp, Caster, or Webster's Dictionary. For par- 
PL AYS233% Speakers, for School, ticulars address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Club and Parlor. Catalogue f ‘esey . ’ 
T. S- DENISON, Pub. Pariaaesyte: | P.O. Borat, UAT SURAT Mand a5 Vesey St New York 


By Eponete wy SANDOW, SM CLAIKIE, © & OAVIS, @_O.. WO ANDERSON. w.0.vaLt om 


= =Be Strong cote eapline the Whnly ented. 10e prepa 
ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 5 scoremscre rn mepamal Dar 00, S901 Stewart-av., Chicags. $= 


RD, ns. Coy @ BOHCr BRS ALOER Paneer) @ 


Bouna Volumes of . 


MAILED FOR 10 CE Y 


MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWA \Y NEW YORK The I’ rum 
> 4 ( 


} are an invaluable adjunct of any library, public or pri- 
BOOKS Standard Authors ig¢ | vate. Prices given upon application to 
REDUCED TO — | THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 


Oatalos Bros! | POPULAR BOOK co., CHICAGO Union Square, New York. 


Made by 
The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., 
Cincinnati, O., 


From Architects Designs, or from Original Drawings. Our work can be found in 
any. State in the Union. Correspondence invited. Draftsmen sent when necessary. 
Manufacturers. Established 1836. Capital. 1,000,000. 


Mrs. J. M. B. writes: “I thank God for Tokeology; by fol-| An agent writes: ‘I never thought I would like to be a 
owing it Leured myself of local troubles of the worst kind, | book agent, until I read Tekology, and then felt as if it 
ind Dyspepsia of seven years, standing.” | would be real missionary work.’ 


TOKOLOGY 


complete ladies’ guide in health and disease, by Atice B. StocKHAM, M.D., in practice 
irs. Prepaid $2.75. Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


This remarkable dentifrice may be described as a PURE TRANS- 
PARENT LIQUID, delightfully perfumed, a few drops of which, applied 


to the tooth-brush and rubbed on the teeth, produces a most agreeable 


foam, which penetrates all the interstices of the teeth, and cleanses the 


mouth in a refreshing and pleasant manner 


SOZODONT 


renders discolored teeth white by its use, and the BREATH DERIVES 
FRAGRANCE from its aroma. The gums become rosier and harder 
under its operation, and a sensation of perfect cleanliness of the teeth and 


mouth is produced. 
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Most Popular Wheels Made 


Because money cannot poy better, 
and the prices — See below 


rescent 
Bicycles 


are made of the finest materials obtainable and skilled 
labor ts employed in their construction, Newest designs 
—Periect im every detail—Strictly high-grade—Fully 
Guaranteed, 

Our Seven Models for Ladies and Girls, Men and 
Boys make the best and most complete line of 
Bicycles on the market. 


: 


rrr<ry** ae 


Men's & Ladies’, Youths’ & Misses’, Boys’ & Girls’, 


*75 *50 *40 


Send for our Handsome 
1895 Catalogue. 


Factory, Chicago, ll. WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. Eastera Branch, 35 Barclay St., N. Y. 
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3A ECLIPSE 2 5 "ROBLEY 
2 ~ EASY-RUNNING. e>SPECIAL 


“« They Stand the Test.’’ Better 
Roadsters, Racer, Ladies’ # Tandem (ZL Pounds Bi l 
Se at Cc — Free to all | 2 Deters eye a 
Send for Catalog—Free to all. a ca 
NO OTHER CYCLES HAVE ECLIPSE IMPROVEMENTS. n t 
7 ; Built for those who do not be 
Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 


| care to pay a premium for 
expensive catalogues and 


laborate ad m 
ECLIPSE BICYCLE Co. |fhat do motaddonecentts ade. 
3 : the acti value of a wheel. or full informati address 
Beaver Falls, Pa. Indianapolis, Ind. Hamilton, Can. | MALTBY & ROBLEY, I Park hn Sew York 
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Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 


ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 


Do not be misied by unscrupulous dealers. Insist on having the best. 
Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the world, regardless of price. Get our catalogue ''H'' free, 


by mail, before buying. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., ladianapolis, Ind., U.S. A 


SAPOLIO 


IS LIKE A GOOD TEMPER, “IT SHEDS A 
BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE.” 


a ar ae at 
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Everything 


A Camera 


Should 
a 


THE PREMO | 


Embodies more, better, and later improvements than 
any other. 









«1s Yours 


The possession of a bicycle will 
bring park and country within 
easy reach—will double your en- 
joyment of life. Highest pleasure, 
though, comes only with the best 
of bicycles— 


_ Buy a Columbia, *100 


or a Hartford, 
$80 $60 $50. 


If yon would know all about 
these superb wheels, get a 

Catal e from the nearest 
Ooham ia agent, or send two 
2-cent stamps to us for post- 
age. 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
BOSTON, CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, 68AN FRANCISCO, 
BUFFAILA, PROVIDENCE. 



































[Some light, and easily manipulated. 





Substantially made and elegantly finished in mahogany 


and leather. 





Fitted for both hand and tripod work, in-doors and out, 
portraits and landscapes. 










Pe ne el 


| Nothing left undone to make it the most practical and 
satisfactory all-round instrument ever offered to the 
photo raphing public. 













$10.00 to $50.00. 


For illustrated pamphlet and samples of the work, address 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 
41 South Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


~ ELECTRIC LAUNCHES. 


7 FOR PLEASURE CRAFT, HUNTING 
a | BOATS, AND YACHT TENDERS. 


Proretuinc Power Entirety Beneatu FLoorinc 
AND SEATS. 











Se ae 
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Some of the Fleet formerly in service at the World’s 
Fair, thoroughly renovated and re-equipped, 
at special prices. 


da war 





SEND STAMPS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH CO. 
Powell Place, 
Morris Heights, New York City. 










#1 He wears "em. He doesn’t. 









Scientific Suspenders. 


Support the trousers at the natural point of suspension 
—4. ¢., at the pivot of a man’s body, over the hip bone, 
They are comfortable and effective. Just the thing for negligee or 


evening dress ; the straps don’t show. Buy a ae = your 
dealer—50c to $2.00—or order a pair mailed 


SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER CO., Ltd., Buffalo, N.Y. 






Try them once and you'll always wear them. 





~@i Keep Trouserslikethis. Don 





"t let them get like this. vi 
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, PINT OF FOOD 


Now a real Tonic is something 
to build you up, give you strength 

not fictitious strength—but real 
strength. The world has lived on 
grains since the world began, and 
“bread is the staff of life.” Bread is 
a support, but you can't lean on 
drugs and an empty stomach. A 

Oh ate concentrated extract, the very es- AMERICA 

sence of that most invigorating 
grain, barley, with the soothing, 
gentle somnolent, and wholly bene- 
ficient extract of hops, formsa true 
Tonic,—one that is a food. Food 
alone gives real strength. Ours is 
this kind. Barley for the body; 
hops for the nerves—the mind. 
There is a substance to it; it is 


» es 


— 


. 
| 


vivifying, life-producing, gives vim 
and bounce—it braces. It is not 
merely a temporary exciting agent, 
either—it cures. Pabst Malt Ex- 
tract is a builder,—feeds blood, 
brain and bone. It will quiet the 
nerves, give sleep, drive out dys- 
pepsia, and for a nursing mother it 
is salvation for herself and baby. 
Add The “Best” Tonic to your 
regular food daily—a pint bottle is 
quite enough—and you will be as- 
tounded at the results in two weeks. 


PABST MALT EXTRAGT 


THE “BEST” TONIG 


6 LITTLE BOOKS ADDRESS 
SENT FREE 


MENTION THIS PUBLICATION Pabst-Milwaukee 


ee mee 


ee 
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Observe the comparison between ancfent and modern 
brewing shown on columns 
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The Lardman’s 
Opinion. 


When COTTOLENE was introduced the lardman predicted 
its demise within six months. As its popularity 

increased he consoled himself by saying : \ 

**It will never finish the year.’’ Still the G*j 

growth of COTTOLENE continued; it ‘ 
was the-dawn of a new era—the beginning of Wil 


better food and better health. As a last resort the 
lard men have themselves tried to sell imitations of 


COTTOLENE ’ 


That was the crowning triumph of this great product. 
Its superiority was acknowledged because no infe- 
rior article is ever imitated. Which has the most 

= force from a common sense standpoint—the lard 
man’s opinion or COTTOLENE’S success ? 


Genuine Coftolene is sold everywhere in one, three and five pound —t 
tins, with trade-mark —steer's head in cotton-plant wreath on every tin. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


4 Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Montreal. 


yeIox 
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Refreshed —revitaiizea ~—good health restored—all from using 


e As delicious as 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH’S lal, = Whitne it is healthful. 


TRACE MARK At druggists. 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N., St. Louis, U.S. A. 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 
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VA/JORDS 


of wisdom unheeded, are jewels undiscovered. 


Use Ponp’s Extract 


There’s wisdom in its wisest form; take heed 
and avoid all discomforts of sunburn, chafing, 
insect stings, cuts, bruises and all pain by 


using genuine Pond’s Extract. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against 
Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. 


S f Fy 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weaken- 
ing it. Permanently curing constipation 
and tts effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
Srom objectionable sub- 

stances. Physicians re- 

commend it. Millions 

have found itinvaluable. Moa 

Manufactured by 
California Fig Syrup Co. 

Sold everywhere in soc. and $s bottles, ~ 





Victorien Sardou 


the Celebrated Author 


writes of 


Peer 


THE IDEAL TONIC: 

«In truth, it is perfect, gives 
health, drives away the blues, 
is of excellent quality and de= 
licious to the taste.’’ 


Mailed Free. 
vescriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 


OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 


Beneficial and A rable. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 


Avoid Substitutions. Ask for ‘ Vin Mariani.” 
At Draggists and Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 


Panm: 41 Bd. Hawsanann. 62 W, 15th St., New York 


RAYMOND’S 


ALL TRAVELLING 


VACATION EXCURSIONS. 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES 


Parties will leave New York in Special Pullman Ves- 
tibuled Trains with Dining Cars, for Magnificent Sight- 
Seeing Tours, as follows: 

No.1. A 78 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, California, 
the Pacific Northwest, Alaska, Montana, and the Yellowstone 
National Park. 

No. 2, A 65 Days’ Trip, the same as No. 1, omitting Alaska. 

No.3. A 52 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, Arizona, 

__ California, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado. 

The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection with either 
of these tours. 

No. 4. A 46 Days’ Trip across the Continent and to Alaska, 


outward by the Canadian Pacific Railroad, and homeward | 


through the Yellowstone National Park. 
Independent Ralls Tickets to all points. 
e w n 
[#" Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 Bast Toute 8t., .. Union 8q., New York. 


ashington St., * 
20 South 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The New Model No. 


Remington 
Standard 


Contains Everything 
that is 
Latest and Best 
in the way of 
Well-tested Improvements. 


The long-established reputation of the Remington 
offers the best guarantee that the New Model is all 
that is claimed for it. The experience of the users of 
the large number already sold leaves no doubt of it. 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


6,000 feet 
Above the 
Clouds 


If you will send me Six CENTs in 
stamps, I will send you a very hand- 
some book that tells how a party 
climbed a mountain until they were 


6,000 feet above the clouds. 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Northern Pacific Railroad, St. Paul, Minn. 
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If you're after a Machine 


That runs easily, 
Weighs little, Writes 
And prints from steel type 


direct upon the paper, | 


You'lltry the YOST Number Four. 


YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., | 


61 Chambers St., New York. 
41 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. 





Straight, | 








Business is Better 


Get Your Share of it by 
using the 






The Best Typewriter for Business. 
“it Outlasts Them All.” 

A descriptive circular of our No. 4 CaLicnarn, 

the latest model, will be sent on application. 


American Writing Machine Co. 
237 Broadway, New York. 







BOOK CASES 


THE .DENSMORE cue vost gepssis. trate: cram 


“The World’s Greatest Typewriter.”’ 


at i | 
Pee Thee 
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Land Office Business! 

_ We have just received (April, 1895), on competi- 
tion, a written order for Densmores for the Govern- 
ment Land Offices throughout the United States. 

We challenge any other Typewriter Company to 
show so large an order from a customer for a single 
delivery. 

Descriptive pamphlet and telling testimonials sent free. 


Densmore Typewriter Company, 
316 Broadway, New York. 





Conceded the Most Practi- 
cal, Convenient, Durable, 
and Economical Case ever 
devised. 

Entirely novel system 
of storage, structure, and 
mechanical movement. 
Especially Adapted to 
Family Use, es, and 
Public Libraries. 

Furnished with cloth or 
bent-glass coverings. Sin 
gle or double Cases, Any 
size or capacity, from soto 
1000 volumes, Stores twice 
the books in same revolv- 
ing space. Economizes 
over half the room in pub- 
lic libraries. 

The only Case consoli 
dating books three, five o1 
more deep, and obtaining 
back books without remov- 
ing frontones. Only Case 
balanced and revolving on 
Metal Ball-Bearing 
Wheels. Only Case made 
circular. Only Case with 
double-shelving revolving 
independently. Highly 
finished, attractive, and 
fashionable, Manufactur- 
ers also of like double- 
acting Revolving Show 
Cases, Circular Wardrobe 
Book Cases,China Presses, 
etc. Greatest Druggist 
Write ror CATALOGUE. 


Shelving and Show Case ever made. 
YOST CIRCULAR CASE CoO., 
Office, Salesroom, and Factory, 
Cor. Harrison and Jefferson Sts., CHICAGO. 

















Positively The Leading Pen. A Million in use. 


Mention Forum, Ask dealers or send for catalogue. BLOOMSBURG, PA, 





Remingtons, - - - - $40.00 
Caligraphs, - - - - $25.00 
Hammonds & Yost, - $30.00 


GEORGE A. HILL, Manacer. RENTALS $3.50 to 3.60 to $6.00 00 per MONTH. 
10 Barclay St., New York. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


ANY TYPEWRITER TY __Unprejudiced advice given. 
Machines of all makes, new or PEWRITERS. All makes half-price. SShip 
gooond-hand.in perfost condition, ped “awe for ponionias. Ex« hanging a Special- 
Sent with privilege of examining. ty. TYPE WE ——- 45 laet ‘ $i ree. 
Big bargains tr 
BICYCLES fics: mmapavastens. j 49 Liberty Street, New York 
ls of all styles. Matchless 













Copestnaet to o av. Don't — to 
National Taneertter Enc Exchange gieageuee 


Aeron THAN eT ERED 


I WEAR 


Scientific 








writer 
. Pitinie A Awoub Ai ONE i 
$B. isa per. 
substitute for stenogra| a S d 

td hg areay taken lace uspenders 

m™ ny of t ment 
in country. You can learn a "0 Because they support the trousers 
a - aad eee _— ee at the natural point of suspension 
oes meni gin practice now and you will be | — ine ee sbody, 
ra K. Anderson, Chestnut &t., cor. Batborry Newark, N.J.. 5 They are comfortable and effect- 
Orrices: New York; AUCKLAND, NEW ; Bompay, Ixpia. “| : ive. Just the thing for negligee or 





evening dress; the straps “— 
ee ow uy a pair of your dealer— 
SNAP to $2.(0—or order a pair mailed from 


THE SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER CO., Ltd 
1 + Ltd, 
KLIP ON uffalo, N.Y. 

pamphlets, and — 

seconds. Used Try them once and you'll 

by U.S. Govern- ment, N.Y. State . always wear them. 

Library, Vale, etc. $5 per 100. AA orgs 

; doz. mailed fos 5c. iis to order. Price-list free. 
Address H. fora Soe RD, 130, Pittsfield, Mass. 


DESKS:FILES 


Automatic 














CAN 
BIND 


your papers, 
magazines in ten 














A CRUISE oes Party 


Starts Oct. 8. 


OOL TO THE 
aan Write for 
: Particulars. 
TURE Mediterranean 
ae 
By specially chartered steamer, ‘‘ Friesland” (7,116 tons), 
We Equip January 29, 1896, visiting Bermuda, Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada’ 
OFFICES Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo, 10 days in Palestine, Beyrout, 
and Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, Rome, Nice; only $560 and 
up, excursions, fees, etc., include i. Organized and accom- 
SCHOOLS nied by F. C. Clark, ex-U. 8. Vice-Consul at Jerusalem, 
Jeean tickets all lines. 30 parties to Europe. Send for Tourist 
COMPLETE. Gazette. 


F. C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 


FACTORY PRICES TO USERS. 111 Broadway, New York, Official Agent for Pennsylvania and 


Erie Railroads, General Agent in the U.S. for Great Northern 
Railway of England. London Branch, 2 Charing C ross ; Paris, 


Send for Catalogue. E. H. STAFFORD CO., 1 Rue Auber ; Jaffa, Jerusalem, Beyrout, ete. 





Mention Forum. Muskegon, Mich. 











A REW ROVEL BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


The Story of Bessie Costrell. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of “ Marcella,’’ “‘ The History of David Grieve,” ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere,” etc. Uniform with “ Marcella,” 1 vol., 1zmo, cloth, 75 cents. 






The Life and Letters of Edward A. Freeman, New Volume of the Ex-Libris Series. 
D.C.L., LL.D. Alphabets. 


. ; : . A Handbook of Lettering, Compiled for the Use of Artists, 
By, a. * w.S y Sen onl a oe = — ani es he Author of Designers, Handcraftsmen, and Students. With Com- 
a - ete nere _—" 100 . Res stm portratts plete Historical and Practical Descriptions 
and illustrations, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $7.00. By Epwarp F. Srrance. Printed at the Chiswick Press. With 
y 


. a ’ , a : more than 200 illustrations. Imperial 16mo, satin cloth, $2.7> 
New Volume of the Economic Classics. net —_— : $2.7 


Edited by W. J. AsHLEy. A Remarkable Book. 
An Experiment in Altruism. 


By Exvizaspetu Hastincs. 16mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents 






England’s Treasure. 









- — , “* This is a remarkable book. The experiment must have been 

By Forraicn Trapve. By Tuomas Mun, 1664. 16mo, cloth, 75 | made in Boston. A book which deals with reform and reformers 

cents met. ; ‘ 5 the multiplicity of schemes for accomplishing the uplifting of 

ilready Issued man and for interpreting God. It deals with the settlement idea ; 

1. ADAM SMITH-— Select Chapters and Passages. with that formen, . . . with that for women. . . . The problems 
2. RICARDO— First Six Chapters. are perplexing. . . . They need to be correctly estimated 





3- MALTHUS—Parallel Chapters from the First and Sec- | By no means an unsuccessful attempt. 


‘The volume is not only 
ond Editions. 


entertaining, but is valuable."’"— Boston Advertiser. 











NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ** ESTHER WATERS,” 


CELIBATES. 


By GEoRGE Moore. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
By the author of “ The Friendship of Nature.” Zangwill’s Famous Novel. 


Birdcraft. | Children of the Ghetto. 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, Game, and Water Birds. By | New Fdition with Glossary. By I. ZANGwILL. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
: Maser Oscoop Wricnt, With full-page plates containing 128 | _ The “Children of the Ghetto” is a novel dealing with the life of 
BIRDS IN THEIR NATURAL COLORS, AND OTHER | the Jews who swarm in the East End of London. Mr. Zangwil! 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 8vo, linen, $3.00 wef. presents a most graphic and comprehensive picture of the little 
known details of every-day Jewish life in London. 


“MUMMER'S WIFE,” ETC, 













* The importance of the colored prints cannot be overestimated, 









for they enable one to determine at a glance the rough classification By the Same Author. 
of the birds one may see about the gardens or along the seashore.”’ The King of Schnorrers. 
s Grotesques and Fantasies, With over go illustrations. remo, 
By the Same Author, | cloth, $1.50. 
The Friendship of Nature. **One of the quaintest and most original books of the year has 


the title of * The King of Schnorrers, Grot and Fantasies. 

A Chronicle of New England Birds and Flowers. With a5) °S).47 "  S° a 

Frontispiece. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. Th S 

Also a LarGe-Parer Eprrion, limited to 250 copies, with 1 . : e Horticulturist s Rule-book. ; 
full-page plates, crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00 xet. AC ompendium of Useful Information for Fruit-growers, Truck 

#.* Mrs. Wrigh ae CPS a gardeners, Florists, and others. By L. H. BaiLey, Professor of 

* Mrs + re — takes a leading place among writers Horticulture in Cornell University Third Edition, thor- 
on nature. wew sor somes. | oughly Revised and Recast, with many Additions. 1:2mo, limp 

loth t , 
cloth, 75 cents. 










** She has made a study of bird character.” 









A NEW 





VOLUME FROM THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. 


A STUDY IN ADMINISTRATION. By FrANK J. Goopnow, A.M., LL.B., Professor of Administra- 
tive Law in Columbia, author of ‘‘ Comparative Administrative Law.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50 we?. 


*,* Professor Goodnow, in the preface, says: ** The hope is entertained that this essay may be useful from both the legal and 
political points of view : from the legal point of view, because nowhere before has the attempt been made to collect and review either 
the cases decided by the courts relative to this matter, or the various constitutional provisions assuring to municipalities the right to 
manage their own affairs ; from the political point of view, because any theory which the courts may have formulated upon the sub- 


ject has presumptions in its favor resulting from the fact that their conclusions have been reached through the following of inductive 
rather than deductive methods.”’ 








Also Published by the Columbia University Press. 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN HONOR OF HENRY DRISLER. 


With a Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $4.00 met. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 









SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 
NEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN HORN. 


i2mo, $1.50. By FRANK R, STOCKTON. 


An entirely new story of Mr. Stockton’s, and unlike any work that has hitherto 
appeared from his pen. It is a romance of the most adventurous kind, whose events, 
e born of Mr. Stockton's imagination, are wholly extraordinary, and yet, through the 
author’s ingenuity, appearing altogether real. The interest cenires in the discovery, 
in a deserted spot on the coast of Peru, of the wealth of the Incas by a small company 
of shipwrecked people, and the incidents of the story are concerned with the trans- 
portation and disposal of that treasure 


CHURCHES AND CASTLES OF MEDIAEVAL FRANCE. 


With 24 Illustrations. | By WaLTer Cranston LARNED. 
Crown, 8vo, $1.50. “A beautiful volume. It is the record of the impressions of the great monuments 


of France made upon a traveller of rare and cultivated taste. A remarkably interest- 
ing book.""—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


MY EARLY TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES 


With Portraits. In America and Asia. By Henry M. STANLEY. 
2 vols. I2mo, $3.00. ** The important incidents of his travels are given, together with much valuable 


information concerning lands and peoples of which the general public is very ignorant. 
lhese are volumes which the intelligent reader will hasten to obtain.''— Boston/ourneaé. 


OUTRE-lIER. Impressions of America. 


izmo, $1.75. | By Paut Bourcet. Translated from the French, 


“Go with him through the United States in this volume, and you will feel better 
acquainted with your own country. He is a close observer, a good worker, has great 
descriptive talent; add to this a graceful style, a vein of wit, a sparkle of satire.” 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS OF THE FAR EAST. 


With 60 Illustrations Travels and Studies of the British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
and 4 Maps. colonies, Siberia, China, Japan, Korea, Siam, and Malaya. By 
8vo, $4.00 Henry Norman, author of *‘ The Real Japan.” 
’ ° . 


“* Vivid in description, shrewd in observation, painstaking in investigation, pleas- 
ant in tone and temper, and full of lively impressions of travel, The who'e volume 
we ; is thoroughly readable, and constitutes a valuable and timely contribution to the study 
of contemporary life and politics in the East.—London Times. 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. 


With 152 Illustrations | By Mrs. Witttam Starr DANA. Revised and enlarged edition. 
by Marion Satterlee “ IT am delighted with it. . . . It is so ancy the kind of book needed for out- 


door folks who live in the country, but know little of systematic botany, that it is a 
wonder that n $ wri it before.”"--Hon. THzopore Rooseve cr. 
i2mo, $1.75 net. © one has written it before o o 


By the same author : ACCORDING TO SEASON. Talks about 
e the Flowers in the order of tneir Appearance in the Woods and the 
Fields. 16mo, 75 cents. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


8vo, $1.75. By JAMEs ANTHONY FROUDE. 


“No English historian knew more about the age of Elizabeth than Froude, and 
” no historian has written more delightfully about it. In these pages the great naval 
fighting men of the day live again. One need not be a student to take pleasure in 

such a book.”—N. Y. Herald. 


LOTOS-TIME IN JAPAN. 


Illustrated. By Henry T. Finck. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. “It is one of the most interesting books of travel it has been our pleasure to read. 


There is hardly a page but is as entertaining to the reader as the reality must have 
been to Mr. Finck. We get an almost perfect idea of Japanese life and character."’"— 
. Boston Times. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 















The Great Fast Mail Trains for the 
United States Government. What 
stronger endorsement could be fur- 
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punctual, safe. 
Be you wise also in the selec- 


tion of a route. 





A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T, A., Cleveland, Ohio, 


eny ¢ particular to inform agen or over this railway, between 
Chicago, ee Buffalo aituanel. St. Louis, New Bos 
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PICTURESQUE | 
TRUNK LINE OF AMERICA. 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS. 


WITHOUT CHANCE 


FROM 





| NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI 
BEAUTIFUL CHAUTAUQUA [LAKE 


Located at a high altitude, amidst charming surroundings, its shores dotted by hotels of unusual excellence, 
Chautauqua Lake is famous as 


THE - IDEAL - SUMMER - RESORT, 


and is most conveniently reached by the 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 
D. I. ROBERTS, General Passenger Agent. 
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~~ Oakland. 


On the Crest of the A lleghanies. 
3000 Feet Above Tide Water. . 








Season Opens June 22d, 1895. 


~—— 


These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summit of the Alleghanies, and directly upon 
the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of its splendid vestibuled ex- 
press train service both east and west, and are therefore readily accessible from all parts of the coun- 
try. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and Oakland during the season. 

The houses and grounds are lighted by electricity. Turkish and Russian baths and large swim- 
ming pools are provided for ladies and gentlemen, and suitable grounds for lawn tennis; there are 
bowling alleys and billiard rooms; fine riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain wagons, 
tallyho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in short, all the necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health 
or pleasure of patrons. 
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Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to locatiun. 
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LL communications should be addressed to GEORGE 

: D. DESHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and Ohio ’ 
Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June toth; after 

that date Deer Park, Garrett County, Md. 
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7500 illustrations. An entire 


350,000 entries. library,— 
8500 pages. taking 
Complete. the place 
Perfect. of scores 
Beautiful. of other 
The Court reference- 
of Last Resort. Sd: fae GE: At 3 1 books. 
The Century Dictionary 


and 


The Century Cyclopedia of Names, 


COMBINED, Form the Latest, Best and Fullest Work 
of Reference in the English Language. 


FOR 10 CENTS in coin or stamps we send to any address a beautifully 


illustrated pamphlet (100 pictures), describing and giving 
specimen pages of these great works. Send now, and mention this magazine. Address 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





ARE_—= FOR A CHANGE IN LOCATION? 


If you are not satisfied with your present site, or if you are not doing quite as 
well as you would like to, why not consider the advantages of a location on the 


Illinois Central R.R. or the Yazoo & Mississi pi Valley R. R.? These roads 
run through South Dakota, Minnesota, lowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana, and possess 
FINE SITES FOR NEW MILLS, BEST OF FREIGHT FACILITIES. 

CLOSE PROXIMITY TO 





Coal Fields and Distributing Centres, and Intelligent Help of All Kinds, Many Kinds of Raw Materiais, 


For full information write the undersigned for a copy of the pamphiet entitled 


100 CITIES AND TOWNS WANTING INDUSTRIES. 


This will give you the population, city and county debt, death rate, assessed valuation of property, tax rate, annual shipments, 
raw materials, industries desired, etc. 

To sound industries, which will bear investigation, substantial inducements will be given by many of the places on the lines of the 
Illinois Central R. R., which is the only road under one management running through from the North-Western States to the Gulf 
of Mexico, GEO, C, POWER, Industrial Commissioner 1, C, R, R, Co., 506 Central Station, Chicago. T-2-"94. 
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. ADVER TISER-O 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW BOOKS 


School English, For Written English Work in Secondary 
Schools, By Grorce P. BuT.er. 75 cents. 
English Grammar for Common Schools. 
C, Mercacr and Tuomas Mercar. 60 cents. 

Eclectic English Classics: 
Twenty-one volumes of gems of English literature for class 
use. Judicious, helpful notes, good paper and printing, at- 
tractive board binding, low prices. Latest editions are : 
MATTHEW ARNOLD’s SoHRAB AND RustTuM - $0.20 
° +30 
50 


sy RosBert 


Gerorce Extor’s Siras MARNER 

IrvinG’s TALes or A TRAVELER 

Macavutay's Essay on MiLTon oe. Se ie 

Macautay’s Essay oN ADDISON . ....... +20 

Mixton’s L’ALiecro, IL Penseroso, Comus, Lycipas 

Scort’s Tue Apsor. oes 

Scorr’s Woopstock. ..... 

Suakespgare’s As You Like Ir , 

Wesster’s Bunker Hitt Orations. Jy ata a 
The Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire. $1.40. 


+20 
.60 
.60 
+20 | 


-20 | 


Myths of Northern Lands. By H. A. Guerser. Richly 
illustrated. $1.50. 

American Literature. By M. C. Warkins. 35 cents. 

Elements of Geometry. By Joun Macnie. Edited by 
Emerson E,. Wuire. $1.25. 

Elements of Algebra, By Dr. W. J. Mitne. 60 cents. 


Elementary Lessons in Algebra. 


By S. B. Sasin and 
C. D, Lowry. 50 cents. 





Home Geography. By C.C. Lona. 25 cents. 

Laboratory Studies in Chemistry. By L. C. Coorry. 
50 cents. 

Second Book in Physiology and Hygiene. By J. H. 
Ke.iocc, M.D. Illustrated. 80 cents, j 

Elementary Manual of Chemistry. By F. H. Srorer 
and W. B. Linpsay, Illustrated. $1.20. 


Books sent to any address prepaid on vances of prices. 
Text- Books for every grade and kind of schoo 


COMPANY, 








Qualitative Chemical Analysis. $1.50. 

A Practical Flora, Illustrated, By Otiver R. Wixuis. $1.50. 
School Interests and Duties. By Rovert M. Kinc. §$:.00. 
School Management. 


1,00, 


By Dr. Emerson E, WuitTe. 12mo, 

An Introduction to the Study of Society. By Acsion 
W. Smati, Chicago University, and Grorce E. Vincent, 
Vice-Chancellor, Chautauqua System of Education. $1.80. 

German Reading Books—New Series. Features: 
Schwabacher type; useful vocabulary containing all neces- 
sary assistance in idiom and translation; foot-notes calling 
attention to treatment of idioms in the vocabulary; notes on 
subject matter at the foot of text page. Now ready: 

DIE MONATE 
3y Heinricn Seipec. 
ARROWSMITH, 25 cents. 

DAS HEIDEDORF 
By AvALBERT StTirreR. Edited for school use by Max Lentz. 
25 cents. 

DER LINDENBAUM, DIE ALTE GOUVERNANTE, 
and DANIEL SIEBENSTERN. By Heinricw Seiper. 
Edited for school use by Dr. Ernst RICHARD. 25 cents, 

IN PREPARATION : 

Leander's Trdéumereien, edited by A. Haustein. 

Cicero’s Cato Maior de Senectute. Edited by Franx 
Ernest Rockwoop, Illustrated. go cents. 

First Latin Readings. By R. Arrowsmitn and G. M. 
Wuicuer. Illustrated. $1.25. 

Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse. 
Peck and R. AkrowsmirnH. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Academic French Course. First Year. 
MuZZARELLI. $1.00. 

Contes et Legendes—Part I. By H. A. Guerser. 60 cents. 


Besides the above, we publish the Leading American 


Edited for school use by Rospert 


By H. W. 


By ANTOINE 


, public and private, city and country. Teachers can purchase of us 
every book needed in school at the lowest prices and with the least possible personal inconvenience. 
invite eee tae on all matters pertaining to the selection and supply of school-books. 

ew York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Portland, Ore. 


HE FORUM LIBRARY « 


We cordially 
AMERICAN BOOK 


Nos. 2 and 3 NOW PUBLISHED 


»».+. OF NEWSDEALERS 25c. 





No. 2 Contains 


THE PAY OF PROFESSIONAL MEN AND 
THE PROFESSIONS AS CAREERS 


Politics asa Career. . . Hon. GEORGE F. EDMUNDS 


The Pay of American College Professors, 

President W. R. HARPER 
The Pay of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Dr, GEORGE F. SHRADY 


The Stage as a Career: An Actor’s Experience, 
BR. DE CORDOVA 
A Christian Preacher’s Functions, 
Rev, Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Pay ofPreachers ...... . H.K. CARROLL 
JournalismasaCareer ..... J. W. KELLER 
Pay and Rank of Journalists .... HENRY KING 
LiteratureasaCareer. .... WALTER BESANT 
Our Servility in Literature, Prof. THOMAS DAVIDSON 


Incomes of the Professional Classes in England, 
PRICE COLLIER 





OR PUBLISHERS...... 


No. 3 Contains 
LABOR, CAPITAL, AND SOCIALISM 


The Programme of the Nationalists, 
EDWARD BELLAMY 
The Absurd Effort to Make the World Over, 


Prof. W. G. SUMNER 
The Programme of German 


WILHELM LIEBKN 
Leader of the Social Democrats in the ee 


Who Will Pay the Bills of Socialism? . E. L, GODKIN 
How the Bills of Socialism will be Paid, 
SYLVESTER BAXTER 
Steps toward Government Control of Railroads, 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT 
The Humiliating Report of the Strike Commission, 


H. P. ROBINSON 
Editor of “ The Railway ym ” 


The Profit-Sharing Labor Unions of Antwerp, J. H. GORE 
Profit-Sharing as a Preventive of Labor Troubles, 
LOUIS R. EHRICH 





Two Examples of Successful Profi > 
Prof. F. W. BLACKMAR 
The Wage-Earners’ Loss during the Depression, 
SAMUEL W. DIKE 


May a Man Conduct his Business as he Please? 

. CARROLL D. WRIGHT 
How to Bring Work and Workers Together, 
JACOB A, BIIS 









KOSEMARKY HALL 


Wallingford, Conn. 
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History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading. 
By J. N. .ARNED, £.x-Pres't Am. Library Ass'n. 

(Giving History on All Topics in the Exact 
Words of the Historians Themselves. 

“2 ~~ what no Encyclopedia known to me can 
give.""-—MELLEN CHAMBERLAIN. 

“I believe it will prove one of the most valuable 
reference books in existence.”"—Joun Fiske. 

“‘The most interesting Encyclopedia that I believe 
has appeared.”"—Prof. Bemis, Chicago University. 

“A large part of the most precious historical treas- 
ures.’’—Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

* It gives far more of the fruits of original research and 
the first hand judgments of leading thinkers than any 
other book I know of.”—Forrest Moran, Hartford, Ct. 

*“ An unlocked treasure of History.’’—President Fiske, 
Albion College 

** The almost incomparable usefulness of this book." 
Apert Suaw, Editor Review of Reviews. 

“* This book is a downright royal road to learning.’’— 
Sipney S. Riper, Providence, / 

“The historic maps are superior in study and en- 
graves to any hitherto published in our country.’’— 

res. C. D. Hartranet, Hartford, Ct. 

Sold Only by Subscription. Agents Wanted. 


Cc. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 


EXPERT WRITERS 





















A Country School for Girls, Thorough Classica. 
and English Course. Extensive Grounds. Outdoor 
Sports. For circular, address 





MISS RUUTZ-REES, Principal, 
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By the late GEorGE JoHN Romangs, Edited by Charles 
Gore, M.A., Canon of Westminster. Second edition. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


“George John Romanes’ ‘ Thoughts on Religion’ will rank 
among the most valuable books the century has produced. 


THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA, 


By Paut Carus. Second edition, Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 35 cents. 

* The general reading of such a book as this would have re- 

moved a good deal of the intolerance from which we suffer.” 


| ee 





-The Rev. Dr. John H. Barrows, Chairman of the World's 
Parliament of Religions. 








THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, 
| 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


324 DEARBORN STREET, - - - CHICAGO. 


STUDY LAW at HOME 


[CHAUTAUQUA PLAN] 
Able professors—thorough course, lead- 
ing to degree LL. B. (Incorporated). 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


OF LAW REAPER BLK. CHICAGO 





~ 





No. 35 





FOR 


ENGROSSING ~<A Ho 98 | THE SPRAGUE 
U CORRESPONDENCE 





a nnn 


So sy STATIONERS evervwuerc. SCHOOL OF LAW 
Pits you for a treat 


Samples FREE on receipt of return postage, 2 cents. A CaRRER; Also CouRsE 
a in BUSINESS Law. 
SPENCERIAM PEN CO.*zeceemes | [A Wi Geo tn 


Fall particulars free. 
HOME Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
@ No.so Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH, 


we 























































in these pages will be mailed 


California, San Mateo. | 


St. Matthew’s School for Boys. 


Twenty-ninth year. 


Rev. Atrrep Lex Brewer, D.D., Rector. 





California, Belmont. 


Belmont School for Boys. 


in the foothills near San Francisco, is equipped and conducted 
as a fitting school for the best colleges and technical schools 
It intends to meet the most exacting requirements of reason- 
able people regarding Christian influence, sound scholarship 
and physical well-being. The climate and surroundings of 
Belmont and the equipment of the school make possible the 
highest development that has been planned for it. The Cat- | 
alogue and Book of Views contain detailed information. | 
W. T. Rem, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mester. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 


[iss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 


Forty-four miles from New York City. Primary and College 
Preparatory Classes. New building, steam heat, incandes- 
cent light, gymnasium, Twenty-fourth year. 


Connecticut, Brookfield Centre. 
The Curtis School for Young Boys. 


The life here shall be one of which my boys, as men, shall 
speak with gratitude that they ever shared it. It shall be in- 
structive to them in a// the principles and habits that govern 
true relations in life. Dovele opment of good character stands 
first with us, I take no new boy older than thirteen. A little 
book will tell how we receive them into our home, and take 
entire charge of their every interest. Nineteenth year. $500. 
Frepericx S. Curtis, Ph.B. 


Connecticut, 1 -w Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


Mrs. Cady’s School. 


This school for girls, on the most beautiful avenue of the 
** City of Elms,” offers superior advantages in finishing course 
of study, and college preparatory. Apply early. 

Mrs, and Miss Capy, Principals. 





Connecticut, Hartford. 


Woodside Seminary. 


Re-opens September 26th, 1895. 
Miss Sara J. Smitn, Principal. 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 


and Younc Lapies. College Preparatory and Elective 
f Courses of Study. Vocal and Instrumental if 
uages. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar and other 
olleges. 


Connecticut, Simsbury. 


licLean Seminary for Girls. 


College Preparatory and English Courses. 
Art, Music. Attractive and healthful location. 


Terms, $300 
to $400. Address Rev. J. B. 


McLean. 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., 


Upson Seminary. 
Home ScHoo.t For Boys anp YounG 
College or Business. References: 
Dr. Cuyler of es 


New Preston. 


Men. Prepares for 
President Dwight of Yale, 
Rev. Henry Upson, Principal. 


Illinois, Upper Alton. 
Western Military Academy. 


17th Year. An old and thorough preparatory school with 
gueeeees in Yale, Princeton, Cornell, etc. Cadets prepared 
‘or college or business, Address 

Col. Wiit1s Brown, Superintendent. 





e e e e The catalogue or circular of any school announced 


usic, Art, Lan- | 





French, German, 


to any reader of THe Forum 


upon application to the publishers. « « « © © «© « « 


Illinois, Rockford. 
Rockford College for Women. 


Fall season opens September 18, 1895. Classical and Science 
Courses, Excellent Fropanatery School, Specially organized 
departments of Musicand Art. Well-equipped Laboratories. 
Fine Gymnasium. Resident Physician. Memorial Hall ena- 
bles students to reduce expenses. For catalogue address 


Saran F, Anverson, Principal (Lock Box 13). 


Illinois, Woodstock. 


Todd Seminary for Boys. 


A delightful home school near Chicago. 
healthful and beautiful; 
home eare and comforts, 
gymnasium, etc. 


48th Year. Location, 
discipline firm and kind; genuine 

Department of manual training, 
Send for prospectus. 


Nosce Hixt, Principal. 
Illinois, Chicago, 613 Ashland Block. 
Kent College of Law. 
Diploma admits to the bar Two years’ course. Improved 


methods uniting theory and practice. Students can be self- 
supporiing. Fall term opens September 9. 
Marsnaut D, Ewe tt, M.D., LL.D., Dean, 


Maryland, Lutherville. 
$230 per Year at Lutherville Seminary 


(near Baltimore) for Young Ladies. 42d year, Modern con- 
veniences, large campus, full faculty, thorough training, home 
comforts. Fifteen wes resented, Non-sectarian, Send 
for catalogue. . H. Turner, A.M., Principal. 


Maryland, Hagerstown. 


| Kee Mar College 


AND Music anp Art Conservatory for Young Women. 
Finest climate, beautiful grounds, elegant buildings on a hill, 
experienced faculty, home comforts, rare advantages, rea- 
sonable rates, non-sectarian. Send for catalogue. 

C, L, Keepy, President. 


Maryland, Catonsville. 


| St. Timothy’s School. 


English, French, and German Boarding School for Girls and 
Young Ladies. Re-opens September 22d, 1895. 

Miss M. C. Carter, / pp... 

Miss S. R. CaRrer, ; Principals. 


Massachusetts, Easthampton. 


Williston Seminary 
prepares boys for any college or scientific school, 
oratories and bathrooms. 
Fall term opens Sept. 5, 1895 

Address Rev, Wo. 


New lab- 
All buildings heated by steam, 


GALLAGHER, Principal. 


Massachusetts, Billerica. 


| Mitchell’s Boys’ School. 


18 miles from Boston, B. & L. R. R. A strictly select family 
school, Limited to4o. Only requisite for admission, Goop 
CHARACTER. $500 per year. Special care and training to 
young boys. Fits for College, School of Technology, and 


usiness. Send forcircularto M.C. Mrrcne t, Principal. 


Massachusetts, Duxbury. 


Powder Point School. 
Prepares for Scientific School, College, or Business, Indi- 
vidual teaching. Laboratories. Elementary classes for 
young boys. Home and outdoor life, 

F, B, Knapp, S.B, (M.I1.T.). 

























































































































































































Massachusetts, South Hadley. 


Mount Holyoke College 


offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. 


The fifty-ninth 
year opens Sept, 12th, 1895. 


Board and tuition, $250. 
Mrs. E. S. Mean, President. 


Massachusetts, Wilbraham. 
Wesleyan Academy. 


toth Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, Arts, 
and Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior advantages 
at moderate expense. 78th year. Opens Sept. 12, 1894 
For Catalogue address Rev. Wm. R. Newuatt, Principal 





Massachusetts, Worcester. 


The Highland Military Academy. 
Begins goth year September 11th. 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
couraged, Careful training. Home influences 

Josern ALpen Suaw, A.M., Head Master. 


Busi 
Athletics en- 


Classical, Scientific, 


Massachusetts, Greenfield. 


Prospect Hill School for Girls. 
Thorough instruction with good home influence. 
Rev. E. E, Hale, D.D. James C. Parso 


Reference, 
nS, Principal 


Massachusetts, Natick. 


Walnut Hill School. 


Seventeen miles from Boston. Students carefully prepared 
for Wellesley and other colleges. Number limited. 
Miss CuartotTre H. Conant, } 


Miss FLorence Bice.ow, Principals. 





Massachusetts, Bradford. 


Bradford Academy. 
For the higher education of young women. Buildings un- 
surpassed for comfort and health, ‘l'wenty-five acres—twelve 
in grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general 
course of study; also, preparatory and optional. Year com 
mences September 11, 1895. 

Apply to Miss Ipa C, ALven, Principal. 


Massachusett, Montvale. 
Ashley Hall. 
Home School for Young Ladies. 
Music, Art, and Languages 
Miss M. G. Wurrremore, Principal 


ren miles from Boston 


Massachusetts, West Newton. 


Allen Brothers’ English and Classical School. 
Forty-third Year of this Home and Day School for Boys and 
Girls, Begins September 19, 1895. Send for catalogue to 

w. T. Aven 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
‘« The Elms,’’ Home and Day School for Girls. 


Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. 
Method for children, 


Quincy 
Miss Porter, Principal 


Michigan, Orchard Lake. 
Michigan [lilitary Academy. 


“The West Point of the West.” Beautiful location aad 

healthful climate. No school in the country offers bette: 

advantages for thorough preparation for college. Address 
Colonel J. Sumner RoGers, Superintendent 


Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
University School of Music. 


A.serto Jonas, Head of Piano Department 
Lamson, A.B., Head of Vocal Department. 
advantages. Moderate expense. Address 
LBERT A. STANLEY, 
Professor of Music in the University of Michigan, Director. 


GARDNER S 
Exceptional 


Michigan, Houghton, 

Michigan Mining School. 
A high grade technical school. Practical work. Elective 
system. Summer courses, Gives degrees of S, B., E. M 
and Ph. D. Laboratories, shops, mill, etc., well e ppped 


Catalogues free. Address the Secretary of the Mic 
Mining School, M. E, Wapswortn, Ph.D., Director. 


Library, | 


igan | 


Minnesota, Duluth. 


| The Hardy School. 


College Preparatory School for girls, re-opens September 12, 
1895. Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and other 
Eastern Colleges. Native teachers in French and German. 
| Special departments in art and music. A handsome new 
| building with ample grounds, For circulars or information 
| concerning the school, apply to 

Kare B, Harvy, Anna R, Harre 


, Principals 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Stanley Hall. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 15 instructors, 9 resi- 
dent; 115 students. Music, Art. Gymnastics. Six scholar- 
ships for advanced work (value $200.00 each), to academic 
graduates, Ouive Apece Evers, Principal. 


Minnesota, Faribault. 


Shattuck School ([ilitary). 


College or Business Preparation 
logue. 30th year 





All information in Cata- 





New Jersey, Hackettstown. 


Hackettstown Institute. 
High grade College. Preparatory for gentlemen. 
College. Best building of its class 
Laboratory. Two gymnasiums. 
Terms moderate. Catalogue free. 
Rev. Geo. H. Wurrney, D.D., President 


Ladies’ 
Music, Art, Elocution, 
Location unsurpassed 


Lakewood Heights School, 


** AMONG THE PINES.’’ 
JAMES W. MOREY, Principal, 
Lakewood, New Jersey. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 


Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 
Founded 1766. E. R. Payson, Ph.D,, Head Master. 


enter the 
Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
FREEHOLD, N. 4. 
Misses SkWALL, 


Principals 


For Healthful Location, 
Cheerful Life, 
| Thorough Instruction, 


Family 


Tue 1] 
| and Personal Attention, | 
| 

New Jersey, Hightstown. 

| Peddie Institute. 


First-class school for both sexes. New catalogue with full 
information now ready. 28th year opens September 11th 
Rev. Josern E, Perry, Ph.D., Principal. 


i New York, Peekskill. 
|/The Peekskill Military Academy. 


| 62d Year. Col, Lovis H. Or_eman, Principal. 


New York, Brooklyn. 
Miss Katherine L. Maitby’s 


Home and School. Highest city advantages 
pense $ss0. Seventh Year. Circulars upor 
160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn Heights, 


Vearly ex- 
application 


New York, Geneva, Hamilton Heights. 


| DeLancey School for Girls. 


Sixteenth year opens September roth. 
Instruction thorough. College Preparatory, Literary and 
Musical Courses, For circulars address 

| Miss M. S, Smart, Principal, 


Location unsurpassed. 


j 
New York, Tarrytown-on-H udson. 


Irving Institute for 40 Boys. 


goth year. Reopens Sept. 19, 1895. Summer term. 
in European Study travels abroad this Summer. 
J. M. Furman, A.M., Principal. 


Class 


New York, Aurora-on-Cayuga Lake. New York, Manlius. 


Wells College, St. John’s School. 


For the higher education of young women. ‘The catalogue, | Summer School for Boys for Study or Recreation. Excur- 
thoroughly revised, contains full information concerning re- | sion on Schoolship around Lake Ontario and the Thousand 
quirements for admission, courses of study, the history, | Islands, Excursion on Schoolship along Atlantic Coast. 
equipment, and government of Wells College. | Apply to Wm. Verseck, President. 

Address Wittiam E, Waters, Ph.D., President. 


New York, Albany. 
’ 
New York, Hamilton. St. Agnes School. 
Colgate Academy. | Under the direction of Bishop Doane, Regular and Option- 
| 
| 


al Courses in all Departments of Study. Special advantages 
in Languages, Music, and Art. Gymnasium. 25th year. 
Miss Eten W. Boyp, Principal. 


New Gymnasium, Cottage Dormitories. Improved course 
of study. Best modern methods. For illustrated catalogue 
address the Principal. 


| New York, Fort Plain. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. |CLINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE AND MILI- 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, Y 
Will reopen Oct, 3d. 8sth and 86th Streets, New York. TAR : ACADEMY. ale 
Ft. Plain, W. Y. Officer detailed by U. S. Government as 


aa military instructor. Co-educational. 

M. J. Michael, Comprises: 1. Seminary with four 

’ President { courses : ollegiate, Literary and Musi- 

New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. ’ cal, Civil Engineering, Scientific. 2. 

Golden Hill School for Boys. Fitting School for any College. 

. ) é $ a Ss 

Classical, Scientific, and English Courses. : iPiano, Violin, Tin etree 

Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. perior foreign teachers), Elocu- 

tion, Art. 4. Porter School of 

Business Training. All depart- 

ments open to Cadets. Hain 

New York, Poughkeepsie. Building as complete as a fine 

hotel in furnishings; elevator, 

Lyndon Hall. steam, gas. Campus,o% acres. Gymnasium. Overlooking the 
For Young Ladies, A thorough preparatory school, with | Mohawk Valley. English Preparatory Department. 

optional courses for those who do not wish to enter college. 
SamugeL Wetts Buck, A.M., Principal. AT 


Ohio, Gambier. 


Harcourt Place Seminary. 


New York, Union Springs, Cayuga Co. For Girls. The highest intellectual advantages, a beautiful 
and comfortable home, a bountiful table, and careful atten- 
The Oakwood Seminary tion to all that pertains to good health, sound mental training, 
(Society of Friends), on Cayuga Lake, beauty and healthful- refined manners and the best general culture. Address 
ness of location unsurpassed. A college-fitting and char- | Mrs. Ava Aver Hits, Principal. 
acter-building school for both sexes. Send for catalogue. 
Exvijan Cook, A.M., Principal. | ——_—_——_—_——_— 








Ohio, Gambier. 
Kenyon Military Academy. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. Prepares Boys for College or Business. Seventy-second year. 
Boarding pupils limited to 100. Early application desirable. 
Riverview Academy. : Address C. N. Wyant, Superintendent. 
60th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies, and Business. U. S. Army officer detailed at 
Riverview by Secretary of War. 


Josgern B. Bissee, A.M., Principal Ohio, Columbus, 151 E. Broad Street. 


Miss Phelps’ English and Classical School 
for Young Ladies and Children. College Preparatory, Regu- 
lar and Elective Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, 


New York, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. Home and Social Culture. 


)ssining School for Girls. 
Buildings equipped with steam heat and other modern culated 
improvements. One hour from New York. Prepares for 
college. Advanced course in Art and Music. Albert Ross Ohio, Painesville. 


Parsons, Musical Director. 28th year begins Sept. 18 
’ Miss CC. Futtrs. Principal, | Lake Erie Seminary. 
; s : Collegiate in aim and methods, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


New York, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 


Mt. Pleasant Academy. Ohio, Glendale. 


A College-fitting and Character-building School for Boys 
th year. Library of 12,0co volumes. Summer session Glendale Female College. 


Send for catalogue. Reference, Hon. Joseph H. Choate Fifteen miles north of Cincinnati. Best facilities in all de- 
Cuaries F. Brusie, A.M..} ; partments, with special family pean and care. 
Arrnur T. Emory, A.B. | Principals L. D. Porrer, D.D., President. 


New York, Sing-Sing-on-Hudson. 
St. John’s School 


For Boys will re-open September roth. A thorough prepara- Pennsylvania, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
tion for the leading Universities and Colleges. School Linden Hall Seminary. 
vernment based on the systems of Rugby, Eton and Founded 1794. A Moravian School for Girls and Young 
dariborough. | Women, with Post-Graduate Department. Careful super- 
Terms; $450 for Juniors ; $540 for Seniors. vision, liberal course and rational methods. Scholars received 
>, : . § Henry J. Lya. at any time. For circulars apply to 
Principals : ; Emit Menpet, M.A. | re Cussaee B. Suuttz, D.D., Prin, 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Germantown. 


Walnut Lane School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
2sth. Rendouseal and college preparatory courses. For cir- 
cular, address Mrs, ‘THEODORA B RicHarps, Principal. 

Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., 


Rhode Island, East Greenwich. 
East Greenwich Academy. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. Steam 
heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve courses. $200 
ayear, September 10. Write for illustrated Catalogue. 


Associate Principal F. D. Braxescee, D.D., Principal. 


39th year opens Sept. 





Rhode Island, Providence. 


Friends’ School for Both Sexes. 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 States. 
All denominations. Thorough work in English, Science, 
Classics, Music and Art. Address AuGustine Jones, LL.B 


Pennsylvania, Germantown. 


Miss Mary E. Stevens’ Boarding and Day School 
26th year. “ Approved ”’ by Bryn MawrCollege. The Bryn | 
Mawr entrance examinations are held in the school by an 
examiner from the college. School certificate admits to | 
Vassar. 202, 204, 335 W. Chelten Avenue. 


Virginia, Lexington. 


Virginia [lilitary Institute. 


Military, Scientific, and Technical School. Courses in Ap- 

plied C her mistry and Engineering. Expenses average $36.50 

per month, e saluaive of outfit. New cadets report Sept. rst. 
Gen. Scorr Suirve, Superintendent. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 2101-2103 Spruce St. 


The Walton-Wellesley School 


ror Giris. Possesses finest private property incity. Board- 
ing and day. i4th year, Academic, College Preparatory, 
and Musical Departments. For illustrated catalogue and 
references, address Dr. and Mrs. James R. Danrortn. 


Virginia, Salem. 


| Roanoke College. 


Beautiful and healthful location in the Roanoke Valley sur- 
rounded by mountains. Course for Degrees, with Electives 
Also Commercial and Preparatory Courses. High Standard. 
Large Library ; building enlarged, Working Laboratory 
Best moral, social, and religious influences. VERY MODERATE 
EXPENSES. Aid to deserving students. Increasing patronage 
from 18 States and four foreign countries, Catalogue, with 
views, free. Address Jutius D. Drener, President. 


Pennsylvania, Bustleton, near Philadelphia. 


St. Luke’s. 


A school of the highest class in an exceptionally healthful | 
location. St. Luke's boys now in Harvard, Princeton, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, West Point, 
etc. Illustrated catalogue. Address the Principals. 

F. E. Mourton, Cuas. H. Strrovr. 


Virginia, Hollins. 


Hollins Institute 
ror YounG Lapies. 53d Session opens September 11, 1895. 
Eclectic Courses in all Languages and Sciences, Art, Music, 
and Elocution, Situated in Valley of Virginia. Cllmate un- 
excelled. Mineral waters. For information address 
Cuaries L, Cocke, Superintendent 


Located in Valley of Virginia, 


Pennsylvania, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). eee 
Cheltenham Military Academy. Washington, District of Columbia. 
In all respects one of the best preparatory schools in the East | National Park Seminary for Young Women. 


Represented by its graduatesin YALE, HARVARD, PriInceTON, Suburbs of Washington, LD. ( 


Cornet, Troy Potyrecunic, Lenicu, Laravetre and Univ. | Courses. Beautiful grounds. $7s5,coobuildings. A cultured 
or Pa, $600 per year; no extras. Send for illustrated circular. $350 to $400. Send for illustrated Catalogue 


Joun C. Rice, Ph.D., Principal. ** It is a liberal education to live in Washington.” 


Collegiate and Seminary 


home. 


Every Lawyer whose name is in the follow- 


ing list has been recommended as a member of the bar 
in good standing and worthy of confidence. « ¢ ¢« e 
Alabama. Georgia. | 


CARROLL. M. W. Beach 
CepaR Rarips. W. L. Criseman 
Corypon. H. K. Evans. 

- Hart & Poston 
GRINNELL. Haines & Lyman 
INDEPENDENCE. Lake & Harmon 
Maquoketa. 8. D. Lyman. 
Montezuma. J. W. Carr. 

Oro. F. H. Cutting. 
Rock Karips. Roach & Ramsey. 


Kansas. 
ATCHISON. W. W. & W. F. Guthrie 
Cuanutse. J.B. F. Cates. 
CounctL Grove. Geo. P. Morehouse (City 


AUGUSTA. 


Anniston. J.J. Willett. Leonard Phinizy, 13 Law Range 
COLUMBUS. 


GUNTERSVILLE. Brown (J. E.) & Street (O.D.) MeNeill & Levy. 
TuscaLoosa. Hargrove & Vande Graaff Macon. Thomas B. West. 


Mowror. B.S. Walker. 
Arizona Territory. 


TALLAPOOSA. A. 1. Head 
WasHIneTon. W. M. & M. P. Reese. 
Fuacstarr. Harry Z. Zuck. 


Idaho. 


Richard Z. Johnson. 
Morrison & Rice 


Illinois. 


AncoLa. D. W. Hamilton. 
CuicaGo. Robert R. Baldwin, 92 Dearborn 8t.| 
Browne, Ayers & Ayers, 616 Chamber of 


Borse Crry. 


Arkansas. CALDWELL. 


HARRISON. De Roos Bailey 

laTTLe Kock. Atkinson & England. 
Lonoke. J. E. Gatewood 
Prescott. Tompkins & Greeson. 


California. 


HeaLpssure. E. M. Norton (Cit 


Att'y) 
San FRANCISCO. 


W. R. Daingerfield, 508 Cali- 
fornia St. 


Colorado. 


DExv gr. F.C. Goudy, P. O. Box 1544. 
« "George 8. Redd, 519 Equitable Bidg 
” Jno. Howard Jones, 37 Symes 
Building. 

Fort Cotuins. Frank J. Annis. 

GLENWOOD Springs. Edward T. Taylor. 

Monte Vista. C. M. Corlett. 

Sauipa. Albert R. Miller. 

Troapap. John A. Gordon. 


Connecticut. 
New Haven. Samuel A. York. 
SouTH MANCHESTER. Chas. R. Hathaway 
SoutH Norwak. John H. Light. 
WalLiinerorD. Leverett M. Hubbard. 


Florida. 


PensacoLa. Blount & Blount. 
SaxForD. Thomas E. Wilson. 
TaLLanassEee. KR. W Williams. 
Tamra. Sparkman & Sparkman. 


Commerce Bidg. 
Edward 8. Elliott, Home Insurance Bidg 
Lothrop 8. Hodges, 841 Adams St. 
Thornton _& Chancellor, 143-5 La Salle St 
William Vocke, 522 Opera House Bldg 
De.avax. Henry P. Jones. 
Hizss0r0. William A. Howeit. 
MatTroon. Emery Andrews. 
Mr. Carrom. C. L. Hostetter. 
Navvoo. Geo. Alex. Ritter. 
PITTSFIELD. Doocy & Bush. 
wincy. Carter, Govert & Pape. 
Viexna. W. Y. Smith. 


Indiana. 
Handy & Armstrong. 

Perry L. Turner. 

Jas. M. Barrett 
Coffroth & Coffroth. 
Geo. J. Eacock. 

Leavenwortu. John H. Weathers. 

PLymovurs. RK. B, Oglesbee. 

VaLPARaIso. A. D. Bartholomew. 


Indian Territory. 


W. H, Kornegay. 


lowa. 
Willard & Willard, 


ROONVILLE. 
ELKHART 

Fr. WAYNE 
La FAYETTE. 


VINITA. 


ATLANTIC, 


Att'y). 

Fr. Scotr. D.F.Cam mbell, P.O. Box 142 
Hays Crry. A. D. Gilkeson. 
Hutcutnson. John W. Roberts. 
JewetrCrry. J.C. Postlethwaite 
La Crosse. H. L. Anderson. 
LeavENwortTH. C. F. W. Dassler. 

“ William C. Hook. 
Oskaloosa. Marshall Gephart 
Osweeo. _F. H. Atchinson. 
Seneca. Wells & Wells. 


Kentucky. 


Avevusta. George Doniphan. 
Covixetos. Chas. H. Fisk 
GRORGETOWN. 


H. P. Montgomery 
LOUISVILLE. 


Chas. 8. Grubhs, 216 Fifth St 

George B. Eastin, 3 & % Bull 
Block. 

SHELBYVILLE. L. C. Willis. 

Wickurre. Z. W. Bugg & Son. 


Louisiana. 


BELLEVUE. wt . Snider. 
Cuirtor. W. ° ‘Kernan. 
Houma. L. F. 


Suthon. 
NEW ORLEANS. ey 8. Hall, 173 Common 
OPELoUSAS. Eetiletic & Dupre. 





ORV. DVERTISER~ 


Maine. | New [llexico Territory. | Rhode Island. 


BanGcor. Henry L. Mitchell. DesinGc. 8. M. Ashenfelter. | Newrort. Wm. P. Sheffield, Jr., 223 Thames 
PorTLAND. Locke & Locke. Wutre Oaks. John Y. Hewitt. 8t 


So. NonRIDGEWocK. Chas. A. Harrington | PROVIDENCE. James Tillinghast, 12 8. Main 


| 8 . 
Maryland. New York. r 


ANNAPOLIS. Frank H. Stockett, Jr. | BaListon Spa. James L. Scott. a South Carolina. 
BALTIMORE. ————— Son, Law BUFFALO. a 19 Builders’ Ex Cuanespeen, Wertess & Guteten. 
7 , “ 3 . 

. i > . | * H. G. Middaugh, 63 Chapin Block Smythe & Lee. 
Gases. Ss Pearce. Canisreo. Eli Soule. Marion. Johnson & Johnson. 
—— a CaTrakavaus. J. M. Wilson. RIDGEWAY. R.A. Meares. 

’ JRACE. . L. Hopper. Dayton. W. S Thrasher Winnsporo. A. 8. & W. D. Douglass. 
Fivsuine. John J. Trapp. 
Massachusetts. Hoosicx Faia. Geo. E. & H. J. Greene South Dakota. 

. . RVINGTON,. ohn Harvey. 

AMESBURY. Jacob T. Choate. Jamaica. John Fleming ABERDEEN. Secley & Mason 
Boston. Walter c hurch, 1 Beacon St Kixeston. F. L. & A. B. Westbrook, 39 Jolin DEADWOOD. Martin & Mason. 
Horyoke. A. L. Green. St. MITCHELL. Prescott & Bidwell. 
tg Mayvite. A. A. Van Dusen. PARKER. Fred H. Dirstine. 
3 a J en . mae yrpaale 


. MiIppLETowN, Dill & Cox Sioux Fats. Bailey & Voorhees. 
SouTH FRAMINGHAM. John M. Merriam, MORRISVILLE. J. A. Johnson. YAaNKTON. Frank E. Warrick. 
New York. 


William Bruce Ellison, 22 Broadway 
Michigan. M.S. & 1. 8. Isaacs, 27 Pine Street. | Tennessee. 


Werstsorovcnh. Joshua E. Beeman 


Camillus G. Kidder, 32 Nassau St. CHATTANOOGA. A.C. Downs. 
ADRIAN. Norman Geddes, POUGHKEEPSIE. Dyexssure. 8. R. Latta. 
COLDWaTER. Chas. N. Legg. John H. Millard, 52 Market St. Menrnis. Wm. M. Randolph & Sons, Kan 
EscanaBa. George Gallup (City Att'y), PuLaski. 8. C, Huntington & Son. dolph Bid 
Lake Crry. F. O. Gaffney. RaNDOoLPH. Wm. H. Henderson | NASHVILLE. D. F. Wilkin & Chamberlain, 
Lupineton. Charles G Wing. Roms. A. Delos Kneeland, 113 W. Dominick Vanderbilt Law Building. 
Paw Paw. Geo. E. Breck. I a ; B. St 
tousE’s Pornt. James B. Stearns. 
Mi ta SALAMANCA. James G. Johnson Texas. 

nnesota. SARATOGA SPRINGS. Edgar T. Brackett AMARILLO. Holland, Link & Holland. 
CROOKSTON. Miller & Foote we Sn eroree © Wood DALLAS. yewtord & Crawford 
wLuTH, Wilson & Wray, 321 C 6c ALES. SS ancner : W. B. Merchant. 
a cane rien WaTERLOO. Frederick L. Manning. GaLvestow, Mann & Baker. 
Latte Fauis. ©. A. Lindbergh | Jervrerson. W. T. Armistead. 


MONTICELLO. James C, Tarbox McKinyey. Smith & Evans. 
MINNEAPOLIS. CL. Lamb, 1010 New York North Carolina. 


Life Building. 


> CuaR.LotTTe. Edwin T. Cansler. 
Pennam. M. J. Daly. A Et bots Utah Territory. 
Jf weg ~ tae SHELBY. Geo. A. Frick. ; Sat Lake City. Richard B. Shepard 
Wrixona. Berry & Morey. ASHINGTON. John H. Small Charles 8. Varian 


Mississippi. North Dakota. Vermont. 


ag . >, >» Barre. John W. Gordon 
ABERDEEN. George C. P . ENDERLIN. Ed. Pierce ~ ; : : = 
— *~y we a AS, ‘aine Farco. B. F. Spalding. NORTHFIELD. Frank Plumley. 
Frtars Pont. D. A. Scott. 
HAZLEHURST. George 8. Dodds. Virginia. 
“ J.8. Sexton Ohio. 


— 2s = Bie Stowe Gap. Mathews & Maynor. 
ye en tae Y Bett, Bucyrus. F. 8. Monnett CHRISTIANSBURG. Phiegar & Johnson. 
Sarpis. J.B. Boothe. CANAL WINCHESTER. W.H. Lane } LYNCHBURG. James E. Edmunds. 
VAIDEN. Monroe McClurg. CHARDON. Metcalfe & King ' Ricumonp. Courtney & Patterson, Ith and 
Crvciynati. J. William Johnson, Chamber Bank Sts 
of Commerce Bidg TAZEWELL. A.J. & 8. D. May. 
llissouri. CLEVELAND. Kerruish, Chapman & Ker 


ruish, 1011 Society for Ss : 

Cameron. Thos. E. Turney. in ~ a Washington. 
Dontpuan. J.C. Shep ard. Conneaut. Allen . Cox. 
FrepERicKTowN. B. B. Cahoon. | Dayton. J, A. Wortman, Callahan Bank Soutu Benn, A. J. ferrandini. 
Kanoxa. C.T. Liewellyn. } Bldg. 
Kansas Crry. orate S Bes, 901 N. Y. Life SPRINGFIELD. Wm. H. Griffiths. 

ns. Bidg. WaPpakoneTA. Layton & Stueve 
LAMAR. = Cc. Tiemnonds. en waits West Virginia. 
PorLak BLU¥¥. J. Perry Johnson. Wr a 
. Se 7 D rap | ELLINGTON. J. H. Dickson. — ‘ 
abetes: wy am, ee Witaixeton. Telfair & Telfair. HunrTineton. Vinson & Thompson. 


Kinewoop. D. M. Wotring. 
Tarkio. C. R. Barrow New MARTINSVILLE. S. B. Hall. 


Oklahoma Territory. PARKERSBURG. Van Winkle & Ambler. 


RAVENSWOOD. N.C. Prickett. 
llontana. | GuTurtm. Bierer & Cotteral 
< r Arthur Y. Lind OKLAHOMA City. Henry H. Howard, 
‘OLUMimA Fats. Arthur Jndsey. 
KALISPELL. Sanford & Grubb. | Wisconsin. 


| o 8 . 
Oregon. BrRopuEaD. Burr Sprague. 


N b k CLINTONVULE. Joldberg & Hoxie 

ebrasKka. Astoria. Chas. H. Page, P.O. Box 99 ae B some. 
pnarames. ine H. Mooney. VORTLAND. bf ew Fonp pu Lac. N. C. Giffin. 

KATRICE. E. O. Kretsinger. allace McCamant HARTFORD. H. K. Butterfield. 
BLOOMFIELD. J. B. Lucas. JEFFERSON. W. H. Porter 
‘ RETE. ee oe. Penns Ivania La CrossE. McConnell & Schweizer. 
Freuonr. Frick x Dolezal y » MADISON. Lewis & Briggs. 
Caxsiay Curren. T. J. Doyle ALLENTOWN. James L. Schaadt. MANITOWOC. G. G. Sedgwick. 
Harvame. Thoman H. Matters BuTLER. T. C. Campbell MILWAUKEE. Miller, Noyes & Miller, 102 
OMAHA. Bartlett Baldrige & De Bord. CoaLrorT. Alonzo P. MacLeod - : Wisconsin St. 
ORD. Thos. L. Hall . CHAMBERSBURG. Charles Walter. NEILLSVILLE. O'Neill & Marsh. 
Wanoo. L. E. Gruver. DANVILLE. R.S. Ammerman. Puruirs. M. Barry. 

tee ’ EBENSBURG. M. D. Kittell. WAUKESHA. Ryan & Merton 
s Jouxnstown. H. W. Storey, 71 Napoleon St. 
New Hampshire. Kane. A. P. Huey. , ; 
FRANKLIN, James E. Barnard. MEADVILLE. Pearson Church. Wyoming. 
MECHANICSBURG. Wm. Penn Lloyd. 
New CastLe. W. H. Falls. Burrato. Chas, H. Burritt. 
New Jersey. NEWTOWN. Geo. A. Jenks. 
NORRISTOWN. Isaac Chism. | 

PHILADELPHIA. | 


a. Edward Fenno Hoffman, 715 Drexel Bidg 

_ Thomas E. French, 106 Market St. Shriver, Bartlett & Co., 433-5-7 Chestnut 
ELIZaBeTH, Frank Bergen, 68 Broad St. St. | 
FREEHOLD. F. P. McDermott. | PITTSBURG Manitoba 
ROWS. | Saewees genes Gchaneks. | Marshall Brown, 157 Fourth Ave anitoba. 

o . win ; ell. | Murphy & Hosack, Yoder Building. SRANDON. Geo. R. Coldwell. 
MORRISTOWN. Guy Minton. PUNESUTAWNES. W. W. Winslow, : “a EES Matheson. 
New Brunswick. James h. Van Cleef. SHIPPENSBURG. J. A.C. McCune. 

Passaic, Geo, P. Rust ‘ity Att'y). Scunsury. 8. P. Wolverton. 

PRINCETON. Fergus A. Dennis, 182 Nassau St. Troy. Rockwell & Mitchell. Ontario. 
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A vast amount of literature has been written and countless valedictories delivered in late years concerning the 
passing of the traditional school and the advance of a new era of education. The greater portion of such productions 
have had particular reference to the public schools, having been, in many instances, the literary output of those who 
never attended any other institutions of learning. While it is not the purpose of this article to underestimate the 
manifest advantages of the public school system, it is an undeniable fact that the educational systems of the present 
day, embody to a great extent the beginnings of many studies and the satisfactory completion of few. 

The old saw, ‘‘Jack of all trades and master of none,” applies with equal propriety to educational mat- 
ters as well as to the semi-proficient mechanic at his bench. The average parent of to-day, who has little or no 
time to devote to the personal supervision of his son’s education, is generally satisfied to hear that his boy is smart 
or clever, and if the young man is fortunate enough to secure the much-coveted sheepskin at the termination of his 
schooldays, he is apt to be carried away by the spirit of approbation. Schoolboys of the present day are too often 
awarded diplomas, prizes, etc., for imperfectly performed work. As a general thing they are not old enough to 
appreciate the difference between complete mastery of a subject and sufficient knowledge to enable them to pass 
a successful examination. 

The too-extensive curriculum in our public schools, and also in many private institutions of learning, 
tempts the young student, especially if he is ambitious, to take up new lines of work, which too frequently prove 
obstacles in the way of his accomplishing that for which he is best fitted. It is at such an important juncture 
that the wise and prudent instructor should be near by to direct this surplus of energy into correct and advan- 
tageous channels and save the ambitious pupil from himself. This same extensive curriculum, which serves as an un- 
healthy and consequently undesirable incentive for the ambitious student, frequently retards the progress of his less 
gifted colleague, who is not equal to the task. And the latter instance is far more apt to be the rule than the ex- 
ception. Philip Gilbert Hamerton expressed himself concerning this latter condition in no uncertain tone. He says: 








‘* The privilege of limiting their studies from the beginning-to one or two branches of knowledge belonged to 
earlier ages, and every successive accumulation of the world’s knowledge has gradually lessened it. Schoolboys in 
our time are expected to know more, or to have attempted to learn more, than the most brilliant intellectual leaders 
of former times. What English parent, in easy circumstances, would be content that his son should have the edu- 
cation of Alcibiades, or an education accurately corresponding to that of Horace, or to that which sufficed for 
Shakespeare? Yet although the burdens laid upon the memory have been steadily augmented, its powers 











have not increased. Our brains are not better constituted than those of our forefathers, although where they 
learned one thing we attempt to learn six. They learned, and we attempt to learn. The only hope for us is to 
make a selection from the attempts of our too*heavily burdened youth, and in those selected studies to emulate 
in after-life the thoroughness of our forefathers.” 

In these times of overcrowded public schools, where one teacher is frequently compelled to manage classes rang- 
ing anywhere from seventy to one hundred in number, fortunate is the youth whose parents can afford to send him 
to some first-class private school. Here to a great extent, the student is relieved of the sense of pressure which is 
ever present to a greater or less degree in the public schools, where individual instruction is among the impos- 
sibilities. The idea of going away to boarding school suggests to the mind rural scenes, fertile hills, pure air, 









broad acres, spacious halls, and other kindred surroundings which delight the youthful mind, and which, if accom- 
» Sf , : ; 
panied by conscientious, able, and painstaking instructors, constitute a desideratum which may justly elicit the 
favor of almost any parent. Students in these days form lifelong attachments for the teachers of their youth, and 
YI ) ; 
the memories which cluster around a happy boarding-school home are sweet indeed 
In the following pages will be found a few of the highest schools of this character in the country. They are 
old, well-established, and need no recommendation other than the mention of their names. 
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Out of the vast numbers of young men throughout with the phenomenal success of the school, purely 
the length and breadth of this country who are inter- from an educational standpoint, are due entirely to the 
ested in inter-collegiate athletic sports, there is, prob- brains and business ability of John S. White, LL.D. 
ably, not one who 


; - Re : (Harvard, 1870), who enjoys the dis- 
has not heard of the f xs 7} 


tinction of being not only head-mas- 
ter but the sole promoter and pro- 
prietor of the institution Another 
evidence of Dr. White’s farsighted- 
ness is the establishment of the 
famous ‘‘ Oval,” a ten-acre playing 
ground at Morris Heights, which can 
be reached in twenty minutes tron 
. the school door by the New York 
Central Railroad. “The Oval is 12 
feet above tide-water, and com- 
mands a beautiful view of the Har- 
lem River Valley from High Bridge 
to Riverdak It cost nearly a quarter 
of a million dollars to put this famous 
| playing-ground in shape. Here are 
/ located a colonial cottage 
for twenty _ boarders, 
with generously — fur- 
nished rooms, including 
a billiard-room swith 
several tables; twenty 
tennis courts, a quarter- 
mile running track, foot- 
ball and baseball 
grounds, boat-house 
and stable. The sit- 
uation combines the 
advantages of both 
city and country, 
and is remarkable for 
its beauty, purity 
of air, and health- 
fulness 
The Berkeley School was started 
; in 1880 on Madison Avenue with ac- 
structed of steel and ‘* A, commodations for sixty boys. Ten 
iron, and the mate- years later the present magnificent 


* et = , 
rials used in the build- Po ae . ; structure was erected, with room for 
ing are limestone, yel- \ 


UF per. 
far-famed ‘* Berkeley Zz ete % 
Oval,” and who does 
not know that it is 
the Berkeley Sche ol 
which has made such 
a royal playground 
possible 

It is not an extrav- 
agant statement to 
say that the Berkeley 
School of New York 
City is one of the 
most widely known 

stitutions for the 
education of young 
nen in the country. 
The school-house is : : . - ee 
located at Nos. 18 to . one - 
24 West Forty-fourth : 
Street, and has the 
reputation of being the most ex- 
pensive and perfectly equipped 
build:ng in the world for purposes 
of a vate school. It is a hand- 
so! structure, after the lonic 
style of architecture, with the 
most approved system of hot- 
water heating and enforced ven- 
tilation, and contains one 
of the largest, most com- 
plete, and excellently equip- 
ped gymnasiums and 
armories ever put to 
school use ‘he entire 
framework Is con- 
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Pd , 250 pupils. The register was 
¢ ee eaaett a : . ‘ 

low Roman_ brick, TS a > immediately filled, and as the 
andterra cotta. The ' kw . se 3 j . applications for admission have 


interior walls are 
wainscoted with Ten- 
nessee marble, the 
floors covered with 
mosaic tiling, and the stair- 
ways of iron and Italian 
marble. As will thus be 
seen, the building is abso- 
lutely fireproof. It is also 
furnished with a collection of 
the most perfect and conven- 
lent scientific instruments. The 
main building has a frontage of 
one hundred feet, is forty-eight feet 
in depth, and five stories high. The 
drill-room contains an area of 9,000 
square feet, and is admirably adapted 
to the purpose for which it is used. 
An interesting feature of the school ©) aa 
is the decoration of the main hall & 


always exceeded the limit, there 
) area large number of pupils now 
awaiting admission. 

The system pursued 
at this institution is cal- 
culated to give a thor- 
ough moral, mental, 
and physical train- 
ing. While the dis- 
cipline is firm and of 
a military character, 
it is judicious, and 
boys are encouraged 
to think, act, and 
work for their own 
pleasure and ad- 
vancement. In the 
fifteen years of its 
history over two 
hundred of its stu- 


and library with four beautiful ~ ce a a dents have entered 
stained windows, designed by Louis Harvard, Yale, and 
Tiffany, in memory of students who died while mem- other we!!-known universities. A large number of its 


bers of the school. The cost of the building and graduates enter these colleges each year, and many of the 
its equipments aggregates nearly $400,000. The foremost families of New York City whose boys figure 
construction of this most perfect building, together on the roll of honor take great pride in the Institution. 
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One of the best-known schools for girls in New York 
City is that of Miss Spence’s, at No. 6 West Forty- 
eighth Street. It occupies two large handsome houses 
within a few steps of Fifth Avenue, in one of the most 
desirable residential portions of the city. One of the 
buildings contains all the necessary appointments of 
an excellently equipped school of the highest character, 
the annex being used as home for resident pupils. The 
whole institution is fitted throughout with sanitary 
plumbing, scientific ventilating, and heating apparatus 
of the latest improved pattern, all of which have been 
approved by experts 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the social 
character and surroundings of Miss Spence’s school. 
Her patrons consist of the inost prominent residents of 
the city, who, next to tie educational advantages 
their children-enjoy, realize that the atmosphere of re- 
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VIEW FROM THE SCHOOL, 


finement and gentility with which Miss Spence sur- 
rounds her pupils is in every way equal to that which 
they enjoy at home. Situated within a few minutes’ 
walk of Central Park, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and the Natural History Rooms, the school affords un- 
usual advantages to pupils who come from other cities. 

The schoo! work embodies three separate and dis- 
tinct courses: the prescribed course, which demands 
one year’s work beyond that required by the usual 
Academic or High-School course; the Academic, and 
the preparatory course for college. The study of 
English is considered paramount to all others, and es- 
pecial attention is paid to Elocution, Composition, and 
Literature. A General Information Class is held once 
a week, when subjects of universal interest are 
prepared and reviewed. Great stress is laid upon 
the value of clear and concise narration and the devel- 


opment of the conversational powers. Weekly classes 
of girls from 14 to 19 are conducted by Miss Spence, 
personally, in the exercise of ready calculation of fig- 


ures, in the keeping of household accounts, in making 
out checks, and in the elementary knowledge of ordi- 
nary business. Painting, Sculpture, History of Archi- 
tecture and Mythology, French, German, Latin, and 
Greek are included in the school’s curriculum and taught 
by experienced teachers. In addition to Form-study 
and Drawing, instruction is given in Wax-modelling and 
W ood-carving The Sciences are taught in a practical 
manner by laboratory methods, combined with text- 


book work. All subjects are in the charge of well- 
trained specialists, who have been selected with a view 
to their especial fitness for instructing girls 

Owing to the limited number of resident pupils, their 
home lite is unusually pleasant, allowing greater free- 


dom under the rules than is practicable in the manage- 
ment of large numbers. No more than eight pupils are 
ever allowed in one class. This is a fundamental rule 
of the school, and allows for the rapid progress of apt 
pupils and particular attention to those who are back- 
ward. The school day is admirably laid out, including 
a half-hour’s walk in the morning and an hour in the 
afternoon. One evening in each week is devoted to 
Music, one to Physical Culture, and two to French 
conversation. Occasional readings and lectures are 
given, and a Sewing Class is held every Saturday 
morning. 

Arrangements are made for girls, with their parents’ 
consent, to attend afternoon and evening concerts, lec- 
tures, entertainments, etc., in charge of a chaperon, 
and to avail themselves of all social pleasures that do 
not interfere with school duties. 











































































































































Under the shadow of Storm King Mountain, that 
majestic sentry which for ages past has marked the pas- 
sage of the mighty Hudson through the Highlands, a 
few minutes’ walk from the beautiful village of Corn- 
vall-on-Hudson, is situated the New York Military 
Academy, in one of the most delightful spots that the 
kindly hand of nature ever designed. Here the 
‘‘ American Rhine ” broadens out into a beautiful lake, 
from which Pollipel’s Island rears its granite head 
crowned with verdure, and around which the loftiest of 
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tains cluster. On the 
south is Idlewild brook, which separates ~~ 
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he Highland Moun- * 


he Academy grounds from the old home of the poet 
Four miles down the river lies West Point, 
eplete with golden memories of early struggles, while 
he ruins of old Fort Putnam, a relic of Revolutionary 
imes, towering above the plain on Mount Independence, 
re an inspiration in themselves to the youthful cadets 
a short distance away pursue their studies 
ider the beneficent influence of military discipline. 








The Academy is situated in the centre of twenty- 
nine acres of elevated, smooth, and highly cultivated 
land. Here beautiful trees abound, well-kept lawns, 
gravel walks leading to numerous rustic seats which 
look out upon a noble prospect of mountain and river 
Included in the grounds are a ravine and a beautiful 
glen, where ancient, mossy trees spread their branches 
overhead, creating in some places a shade so dense as 
to amount to twilight gloom, It is a spot to entrance 
an artist or a lover of nature, and offers to the sketcher 


a constant succession of the most charming bits 
of landscape. 
There are two large roomy buildings, known 


as Jefferson Hall and Bard Hall They hand- 
some, ample, well constructed, lighted by electricity, 
heated by steam, and supplied by a water system 
located on the premises, the supply coming from an 
artesian well 108 feet deep, sunk through the solid 
rock. The structures are fitted with sanitary 
plumbing, with bathrooms on every floor, and the 
drainage is perfect. A hospital is located on the 
premises, in event of the breaking out of any 
tagious diseases, although there has never been any 
occasion to call it into use 

The new addition to the academic building was 
completed in May, 1891. It is devoted entirely to 
the work of instruction, and contains the class, lec- 
ture, and drawing roo 


cone 


ns, the chapel, observa- 
tory, and gymnasium. It is finished in orna- 
mental woods, and is not to be excelled in 
- beauty or convenience by any school edifice 
in the State. An observatory with a revolv- 
ing dome crowns the tower on the north 
front. It is twenty feet in diameter, and 
one quarter opens to the sky. 
perior and expensive telescope, seven feet 
long, is mounted for the use of the students 
under the supervision of a teacher, An idea 
may be had of the abundance of room when 
it is known that the gymasium is eighty feet 
long, forty feet wide, and fourteen feet high; it 
is most perfect in its appointments. The new 
library and faboratory are each fifty feet long by 
forty wide, and are models of fine interior work. 

The school discipline is distinctively military. 
Prompt obedience, a strict regard for military 
etiquette, neatness in person and in quarters, 
attention to duty, studiousness, and truthful- 
ness are fundamental requirements. Captain 
L..J. Gulick, U. S. M. C., is officially detailed 
as commandant of cadets by the Navy De- 
partment. Under his watchful supervision, 
the military arm of the Academy has been de- 
veloped to 4 very high degree of efficiency 

The preparatory department, or Bard Hall, 
is for boys from seven to fourteen years of 
age, and is under the personal supervision of Mrs. 
C. J. Wright. It has its own buildings and grounds. 
The academic department receives boys from twelve to 
twenty-one years of age. This department prepares 
boys for all colleges, the Government Academies, and 
business. It is represented to-day by its graduates in 
nearly all the great colleges of the country and in West 
Point and Annapolis. 

The faculty of the Academy consists of twenty ex- 
perienced professors and instructors, and every effort is 
made to accomplish thorough and honest work, and 
to make the cadets truthful and manly gentlemen 
Catalogues can be obtained from Sebastian C. Jones, 
C. E., Superintendent. The New York office of the 


Here a su- 


Academy 1s at No. 51 West Tenth street, where presi- 
dent, Col. C 


J. Wright, may be found on Wednesdays. 


Mrs. and Miss Cady’s School for Girls has long been 
a familiar and interesting landmark in the classic city 
of New Haven. Situated in the centre of the residence 
portion of the city, at the end of Hillhouse Avenue, the 
most beautiful and picturesque avenue in the city, it 
provides ample retirement and seclusion, being at the 
same time sufficiently central for convenience. 

The buildings are commodious, the rooms spacious, 
and the lawns extensive, containing tennis-courts and 
croquet-grounds, shaded by fine old maples. The 
superior educational advantages provided in the city of 
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New Haven require \ 
no commendation, 

The Museum, Art 
Gallery, and Libraries 
the University, frequent courses of 

lectures upon Art, Science, and Liter- 

ature, and the Chamber-concerts, together with the op- 
portunities which a city holding so high a position as New 
Haven affords, are considerations which should have a 
large place with the parent or guardian in the choice of 
schools. All these advantages are at the disposal of 
the pupils, who, under the careful guidance of a chap- 
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eron, visit the Museums, Art Galleries, Libraries, and 
other places of interest in the city and vicinity 

One of the principal features of the school is the per- 
sonal care which Mrs. Cady bestows upon the girls 
Owing to the limited number admitted into the family, 
everything possible is done to make the pupils con- 
tented and happy in their daily life. 

The instruction is thorough, and the requirements are 
high. Recreations do not interfere with study; calls 
are not received during study hours. But only such 
rules and regulations are adopted and insisted upon as 
will insure good habits of order, a polite and lady-like 
demeanor, and thoughtful consideration for the comfort 
of others. Evening re ceptions and entertainments are 
given, from time to time, during the year; and one 
evening of every month is set apart for an informal re- 
ception, when the girls take their turn as hostess and 
learn to receive and entertain their friends. 

The work of the school is in charge of a large num- 
ber of accomplished teachers, and there are native in- 
structors in French and German. Beside ordinary 
branches, the school offers unusual opportunity to 
study History, English Literature, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Painting in oil and water colors 
from still-life, and Crayon Drawing from casts. 

History of Art is taught by Miss Cady, who has 

lived in Rome and Paris, and has made a practi- 

cal study of Art. The lessons in Art His- 
tory are illustrated by large collections of 
photographs carefully selected in Europe 
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Notebooks are kept by the classes for use 
in case of European travel, or as a basis for 
further study; and a love for the best things 
in the art of the Old Masters is inspired. 
The work in Literature is supplemented 


by broad courses of reading, for which the 
school has access to the magnificent library 
of Yale University, numbering two hundred 
thousand volumes. Readings from Shakes- 
peare occur from time to time, and lectures 
upon Literature and Languages are given in 
the school by professors of the University 

Special attention is given to the study of 

English which is conducted according to the 

plan suggested by the National Conference 

upon English in Secondary Schools, and is 
arranged in a progressive course Occupying 
) four years. The work in composition ts 
conducted in accordance with the best 
methods and interesting courses are 
offered in the critical reading of English 
masterpieces, which not only make 
the girls acquainted with the works of 
great writers, but also increase their 
nterest and liking for what is best in 
literature 

The school has sent a number of 
girls to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith ; 
and these colleges, having made special 
investigation of the character of the 
work done in the school, admit pupils 

by certificate from this school. 

Special care is taken of the health 
by regular exercise, attention to ventila- 
tion, nourishing food, and adaptation of 

clothing to variations of temperature. The 
Delsarte System of Physical Culture is taught, togetl 
with light gymnastics. 

Among Mrs. Cady’s patrons are many peopl 
known in educational circles throu the country 
The first sday 
October. Circulars can be obtained upon application, 
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Sixteen years of uninterrupted and unqualified suc- 
cess has created a reputation for the Western Military 
Academy at Upper Alton, Illinois, of which it is justly 
proud. Upper Alton is distant about twenty miles 
from St. Louis, and electric lines connect the institu- 
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ion with 
the trains 
of tour & 
trunk line } 
railroads. The Acad- “yg 
emy was constituted -> 
a military institute in os 
1878. The foundation of Wyman Hall, its main 
building, however, was laid in 1836, at which time a 
number of acorns and elm shoots were planted round- 
about, which the succeeding years have developed into 
wide-spreading oaks and lordly elms, literally embower- 





ing the stately old building. The grounds of the Acad- 
emy comprising nearly sixty acres, constitute an ideal 
location. Proverbial for their natural beauty, they have 
been made far more attractive by artistic development, 
transforming the landscape into a veritable park TI 

various buildings grouped around the ample pa- 
rade ground impart a decidedly military aspect to t 

place; the academic building on the west, the barracks 


on the north, the gymnasium and the carriage-house 
and gun-shed on the south and east 

Wyman Hall is a large and substantial structure of 
brick and stone. It stands upon an eminence, and its 
tower commands a charming view in all directions 
Its apartments are unusually spacious, pleasant, and 
commodious. Together with its annexes, it numbers 
fifty excellent rooms, and has a bountiful supply of 
good water, perfect drainage, gas and electric lights, 


steam and furnace heat, and proper ventilation, to- 
gether with being comfortably and tastefully furnished 

A prominent feature of the Academy 
is the new barrack building which has 
recently been completed, as shown in 
the centre picture of the accompanying 
illustration. Itis an admirably planned 
brick structure, 44 by 54 feet, and three 
stories in height, heated with hot 
water and illuminated by electricity, 
making it one of the most complete 
and modern establishments of the 
kind in existence. The new build- 
ing is known as Barrack ‘‘A,” and 
provides accommodation for one 
company of cadets with an officer 
incharge. Among the other build- 
ings, which are numerous and 

well adapted to their various uses, 
\ is a commodious and fully equip- 


ped gymnasium, with the best 
approved apparatus and bath- 
rooms; an adjacent building con- 


sisting of reading and music rooms: 
an equerry for the exclusive use of 
the Academy, and a workshop sup- 
plied with a complete outfit of tools 
for joinery and wood-carving. 

The Academy is entering its sev- 
enteenth year under the most favor- 
able conditions. Its academic de- 
partment ranks with the highest in 
character, and its graduates are in the 
leading colleges in the country. The 
Military department is vested in 
charge of an officer of the United 
States Army, detailed by the War 
Department. It is furnished with 
field-pieces, cadet rifles, and other 
equipment for a thorough drill in 
infantry, artillery, signalling, and 
provides for annual inspections and 
commissions to members of the 
faculty and graduates. 

The manual training department 
is incharge of a graduate of the St. 
Louis Manual Training School. In 
the field ot athletics, it is also well 
equipped, including fencing, bayo- 
net drill, horsemanship 

While distinctively a military school, the Academy 
never loses sight of thorough homelike surroundings 
r 


which are calculated to make the boy contented, n¢ 
the great importance of a practical and corrective, 
moral training. 




















An interesting feature of the charming village of New 
Rochelle-on-the-Sound is Miss Morse’s School for 
Children. The school occupies the picturesque building 
known as *‘ The Castle,” situated in the midst of ample 
grounds, beautifully shaded, affording opportunities for 
tennis, and out-of-door work and recreation. Indoors, 
the spacious rooms, with tasteful decoration and sunny 
exposure, adapt themselves admirably to the needs of 
the school. The building is lighted throughout by gas, 
heated by steam, and has perfect sanitary appoint- 
ments 

Though young in years, this institution has al- 
ready won for itself the right to be considered among 
the representative schools of the New Education, and 
is an earnest and enthusiastic effort to carry out the 
principles of the Froebel philosophy from the lower 
through the higher grades of child education 


MISS MORSE’S SCHOOL 


The aim is symmetrical training based upon charac- 
ter study, special attention being given to the nature 
and needs of each child. As a result of this work one 
feels in visiting the school an atmosphere of confidence 
and good-fellowship among the pupils, and a spirit 
of earnest work free from affectation 

A course of study has been prepared which is, as far 
as possible, in harmony with the suggestions made in 
the valuable report of the ‘‘ Committee of Ten.” This 

yuurse of work, as at present planned, comprises three 
lepartments: Kindergarten, Primary, and Preparatory 
Probably no part of school work is less understood 
than the Kindergarten, yet to those who have had the 
opportunity of observing its effects upon the more ad- 
vanced work of the child’s education, its value cannot 
be overestimated. Habits of order, precision, observa- 
tion, and concentration are formed: the mind is awak- 
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ened to the world in which it lives, while the body 
grows and develops in healthful harmony. In short, 
the thoroughly trained Kindergarten child has acquired 
manual dexterity; he has learned how to reason, how 
to express himself; he has learned how to | 
The best work cannot be done with children 1 
they are entered as early as four years of age Miss 
Morse therefore earnestly begs the privilege of having 
the children thus early, that the advantages claimed 
may be demonstrated 

Physical culture receives the most careful attention; 
the voice is trained daily in simple chorus work; the 
power of observation and concentration is developed in 
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careful science lessons and memory exercises, while 
manual training is regarded as an educational essential 
whose value in the early training of a child cannot be 
overestimated. More important than all, the atmos- 





AT NEW ROCHELLE, 


phere of the school is carefully watched that no un- 
sympathetic element be introduced to hinder the har- 
monious working out of the highest ideal 

The boarding department of the school ts especially 
planned to meet the needs of young girls from ten to 
sixteen, whose parents find it desirable to place them 
in a boarding-school at an early age. Every effort is 
made to make the daily life of the school as varied and 
happy as possible, and the atmosphere of the fan ily is 
that of a refined and carefully guarded home, no re- 
strictions being placed i the pupils which are not 
considered necessary to t 
the school is to teach each pupil self-control, individual 
responsibility, and a genuine manly and womanly 
courtesy of spirit 

Catalogues will be mailed upon applicati 
Morse. New Rochelle, N. Y 
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Ensconced in a beautiful grove of shade 
trees, just outside the thriving New England 
village of Norwalk, Connecticut, stands the 
Norwalk Military Institute. Norwalk is an 
hour’s ride from New York City over the 
picturesque ‘‘Shore Line,” which skirts the 
shores of Long Island Sound. A few minutes’ 
jaunt in the electric cars lands the traveller at the 
doors of the Institute, from the towers of which can 
be viewed the beauties of the placid Sound, dotted 
with its diminutive islets, milk-white sails, and swiftly 
inoving steamboats. 

This school wili probably be remembered as the Cro- 
ton Military Institute, which was originally established 
at Croton-on-the-Hudson, New York, in 1880. Eight 
years later it removed to its present location, since 
when it has acquired an added impetus, both along 
educational lines and those which go to make up the 
characteristic home-school 

In many respects the Institute occupies an unusually 
desirable location, being far removed from the tempta- 
tions and excitement of the large towns, and at the 
same time so easy of access. Owing to its nearness to 
the water, the air is always cool, pure, and healthful; 

1 from a sanitary point of view, to say nothing of 
the natural beauties of the spot, the situation is an 
ideal one 

The Institute comprises a main structure one hun- 
dred and seventy feet in depth by forty feet front It 
stands three stories high, with wings attached. Near 
by is a two-story building, containing the bowling- 

lleys. In theplanning of the institution the necessity 

d great importance of proper sanitation was always 
kept in view The rooms are spacious, well lighted 

id ventilated. The sleeping-apartments, especially, 
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re models in everything that can contribute to health 
d comfort. Large Gothic windows of stained glass 
race the principal lecture-halls, and the arrangement of 
the whole building is indicative of the most painstak- 
iw forethought. he entire structure is Mluminated 
by incandescent lamps and furnished throughout with 
sanitary plumbing The reception and _ reading 
rooms are a decided feature of the school. They are 








separated from all the other rooms, being attractively and tastefully fur- 
nished, and contain an excellent selection ot standard works of art and 


literature, together with all 
the best magazines and peri- 
odicals of the day, and an ex- 
tensive library supplied with 
standard books relating to the 
various subjects taught 

Concerning its method of 
instruction, the unvarying 
policy of the institute “has 
been to devote particular at- 
tention to those studies which 
have to do with the practical 
matters of every-day life 
which fit the young man for his battle 
with the world. Constant emphasis 
is placed upon the absolute necessity 
ot being able to read well, to write a good hand, to be 
expert in arithmetic, and to have sufficient knowledge 
f geography and history, and to read and think in- 
telligently, and finally to write and speak pure Englis! 
The successful mastery of the foregoing subjects is con- 
tinually kept before the students, who are taught to re- 
gardthem as fundamental accomplishments of the first 
importance. At the same time, the aim of the school 
has ever been to prepare young men thoroughly for col- 
lege: and with this object in view, the interests of the 
highest classical scholarship are scrupulously maintained. 
The success of the Norwalk Institute along these lines 
has been unusually gratifying. 

One of the principal features of the general scheme 
of instruction is the individual work done by th 
teacher with the pupil. Many boys have to be 
taught how to study. In this particular, Colonel 
Frank S. Roberts, the principal, has had an experience 
attended with such successful results as to call forth 
numerous commendations from the parents of boys 
who have studied under him. Colonel Roberts is tar 
from being a dogmatist: he teaches both the principle 
and the method of application to the affairs of every- 
day life, and he has selected his corps of instructors 
with peculiar regard to their ability to carry out his 
ideas. The limited number of pupils in each class, 
together with the fact that most of the work of the pu- 
pils is done under the immediate eye of the teacher, 
whose particular duty it is to assist the young men in 
preparing their lessons, insures a degree of thorough- 
ness not attainable under other conditions, 

The curriculum of the institute is wide and varied, 
involving three regular courses of instruction: the Lib- 
eral, which meets the needs of those preparing for a1 
active business life, and who wish to complete their 
studies at the Institute: the Classical, which embraces all 
the studies requisite for admitting the graduate to the 
freshman class in the leading colleges, and the Com- 
mercial course. These courses are subject to sucl 
change as may result in the advancement of the pupil, 
so that he may not be held back in all his studies by a 
lack of proficiency in one or two branches. Frenct 
German, and Spanish are taught by native instruct 
in a colloquial way until the student is able to speak 
read, and write them bef he takes up his gramma 
So successful indeed has been the work of the Insti- 
tute that Cornell University admits graduates there- 
from without examination 

The religious atmosphere of the school is entirely 
unsectarian, but itis the aim of Colonel Roberts to 
unite the scholastic and family life of the place with 
the culture and fine tone of a manly Christianity. Com- 
mon-sense methods of discipline are used to secure 
good order only, and the boys are constantly encour- 


aged to cultivate sell-gov- 

ernment and an honorable 

and manly character. All 

breaches of order are re- 

ported to Colonel Rob- 

erts, who assigns all pen- 

alties. These penalties 

are loss of privileges and 

extra duty. The cadets 

are required to be punct- 

ual, obedient, courteous 

in manner and language, 

not only to their teachers, 

but to their colleagues. 

Norwalk Institute is not educating its young 
men to become soldiers, but simply uses the 
military training and discipline as a valuable 
auxiliary in the education of youth. The re- 
sults of kindly care and wise supervision are 
everywhere The general healthfulness 
of the young men and their ability to accom- 
plish results in their studies with the almost total 
absence of illness of any kind speak for themselves. 

The cadets have sufficient time and adequate facili- 
ties for healthful sports, such as boating, salt-water 
bathing, skating, archery, baseball, football, lawn 
tennis, and bicycling. The large gymnasium, which is 
equipped throughout after the most approved style, 
affords abundant facilities for indoor recreation. 

The military and physical training of the student at 
Norwalk is made unusually pleasant by the judicious- 
ness with which it is carried on. It is generally con- 
ceded in these days that the martial regime is an 
invaluable factor in the education of the youth. Such 
a system inculcates a manly independence, and the 
necessity of observing military forms and routine as 


seen. 


exemplified in the drills and inspections converts the 
rollicking schoolboy into a refined and polished young 


gentleman. The cadets are drilled according to the 
regulations of the United States Army. Breech-loading 
arms of light weight are furnished by the school. 
Horsemanship and cavalry-drill are taught by expe- 
rienced officers, and cadets forming the class in horse- 
manship are organized as a troop of cavalry. Any 
student owning his horse can have it cared for at the 
Institute. 

The school-day is very pleasantly laid out. 
sounds F 


Reveille 
at a quarter of seven in the morning; in- 
spection follows one-half hour later, after which the 
cadets march in to breakfast. The session begins with 
a short divine service, followed by study and recitation 
until noon, when dinner is served. An hour and a 
half constitutes the afternoon session, after which comes 
three-quarters of an hour given up to military exercises 
The rest of the time up to six o'clock is devoted to 
recreation, during which cadets may turn their attention 
either to gymnastic exercises or a horseback ride with 
the Principal. Evening parade takes place at six o'clock, 
followed by supper, after which the evening study-hour 
begins, when preparation is made for the lessons of the 
following day. After the study period there is an hou 
which may be passed in the parlor or in any other pleas- 
ant way consistent with the rules of the institution 
** Taps” sound at half-past nine, and the day is ended 
A number of secret societies, a monthly publication, 
called ‘‘ The Bugle,” an athletic association, comprising 
a lawn-tennis association, a football team, and a base- 
ball nine, go a great way to developing all the faculties 
of the youthful mind and in bringing out those character- 
istics which have so much to do with making a man of 
the boy Colonel Roberts, the genial principal, is 
heart and soul with the young men in all that interests 


them, and leaves nothing undone to make their life at 
the Institute one of uninterrupted contentment and 
advantage. 

One of the attractions of the Institute’s management 
is the Summer School, which was established away 
back in 1881, and for fourteen years it has proved a 
flattering success. It was started in order to meet the 
growing demands on the part of parents and guardians 
tor a school where, surrounded with desirable as- 
sociates, and with every proper facility for enjoy- 
ment, boys might have during the summer months 
systematized study and recreation. It was the natural 
outcome of a conviction that the ordinary vacations, 
and especially the midsummer recess, yielded to the 
average schoolboy little of profit and much that was 
clearly unprofitable and injurious, Instruction 1m- 
parted during months of faithful teaching, habits of 
neatness, order, punctuality, interest in study, and 
cheerful subordination to needful requirements, secured 
only after special and extended training, seemed to lose 
much of their force, and the pupils, having passed a 
long vacation in almost complete idleness, returned to 
their studies unfitted for the work of the next year, 
yielding less readily to the discipline of the school, and 
in their scholarship falling short of the expectations of 
parents and teachers 

The course of instruction is \ ito meet the pecul- 
iar wants of any student, and caretul at 
the needs of any whi ly be pi 
examinations. In : bovs may not get out 
of the way ilt wet mulit iry discipline, 
fied routine for every d s inaugurated. Boys who 
remain at the school during the summer vacation have 
a much better time t night at first think, I 
several weeks they to camp in the Catskill 
later in the season mp on the seashore 
kept up, and interes rt i to flag 
when the fall term ind the pupils 
for it There are fit t it the Institute, 
happier lot it wo hard to find 


tention Is given t 
paring for colle 


1 simph- 
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One of the most remarkable educational institutions 
in the State of Massachusetts, if not in the whole coun- 
try, is the Allen Brothers’ English and Classical School 
for both sexes, at West Newton, nine miles out from 
Boston. In the forty-two years which have elapsed 
since the founding of the school, nearly four thousand 
men and women have been graduated therefrom, who 
as students came from all the States and Territories of 
this commonwealth, and almost every country of the 
world. 

The old structure in which the school is located was 
erected in 1832, since when it has been in constant use 
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y the normal school or as an academy. It stands to- 
iy, a substantial monument to the conscientious 
roughness which actuated the builders of those 

days. The memories clustering around the building 
e dear indeed to those who have watched with pa- 

triotic pride the onward march of Education in the 
United States for half a cet ry. Here was the first 
nal school build ling owned by an American State 

and the first permanent normal school for girls in the 
world. In 1853 it was purchase: 1 from Horace Mann 
y Mr. Nz a aniel T. Allen, the present principal, who 

with his three brothers has created for the institution 
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almost a national reputation in the educational world. 
Here the first pure kindergarten in the United States 
was established in 1863. 

The scope and character of the school is something 
peculiarly its own. Principal Allen, who has been 
one of the most progressive and successful edu- 
cators of the last half century, has always advocated 
the liberal and thorough co-education of the sexes 
He is of the firm opinion that the union of the sexes in 
family and school conduces, under proper management, 
to a better moral development and offers a more 
healthy mental stimulus than the education of either 
sex alone. The benefits arising from co-education have 
been made so manifest in the West Newton Academy 
as to almost remove the question beyond the pale of 
argument. Prominent among the graduates from this 
excellent school are Professors John Trowbridge, ot 
Harvard College; John Rice, of the Annapolis Naval 
Academy; and Webster Wells, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Sarah Fuller, principal of the 
Horace Mann School of Boston; Lucy A. Plimpton, 
principal of the Albany, N. Y., Female Academy; Hon. 
Parker C. Chandler, Judge John Davis, of W ashington, 


D.C.; William H. Dall, the Alaskan explorer; 
A Joseph ” T. Clarke, the explorer of Assos; Joseph 





. Davis, ex-Chief Engineer of the city of Bos- 
ton, together with many other well-known 
men and women of the country. Over a 
hundred students have come from foreign 


Massachusetts, and one thousand from 
Massachusetts towns outside of Newton. 


the pupils, special regard is had to their 
varied needs—physical, mental, and moral 
A well-equipped gymnasium, bowling 
alley, tennis and baseball grounds, with 
abundant opportunities for boating, fish- 
Bing, and swimming, furnish the pupils 
. all necessary athletic sports and exercise. 
A notable feature of the institution is an 
artifical bathing pond on the estate of 
J. T. Allen, with a surface of 5,000 square 
feet, where all the students may be taught 
toswim by an expert instructor, who is 
present at regular and stated hours. Hun- 
dreds have learned to swim there, and its 
popularity is steadily increasing 

In the arrangement of the school work, 
particular care is taken to cultivate the 
power of clear thought and exact reason- 
ing, to discipline the mind, to place the 
pupil in full possession of all his faculties 
as tools for doing life’s work, and to give 
a symmetrical and harmonious develop- 
ment to the whole complex nature of the 
child, in body, mind, heart and will. 

There is a training-school combined 
©——ye with the academic department, for pupils 

- between the ages of nine and thirteen 
The leading purpose of this department is to cul- 
tivate the powers of close attention and concen- 
tration of mind. The academic section is for pupils 
above the age of thirteen; the special aims of which 
are preparation for college, scientific schools, and general 
life work. The Sloyd system of industrial training has 
been recently introduced, with gratifying success 
This, together with the Agricultural branch of the 
school, which is located on the Allen homestead, com- 
prising two hundred acres of woodland and meadow, 
constitute a diversity and thoroughness of instruction 
not to be over-estimated. 


lands; five hundred from States outside of 


In the management and discipline of 








Four score years ago, when the foundation-stones of 
the famous old Wesleyan Academy, at Wilbraham, 
Mass., were laid, it was an open question in the minds of 
the sturdy Methodists of that day whether there was a 
possibility of such a thing as thrift in the combination 
of learning and piety. The prevalent distrust of 
‘higher education” at that time, and the deeply 
rooted belief that the better educated the man the 
poorer the Christian, made the inauguration of this 
grand old academy anything but a welcome event to 
the adherents of old-school Methodism. Years have 








































proved, however, that those 
loyal sons of Wesley builded 
better than they knew. Their ™ 
great-grandchildren are now 
Wesleyan’s loyal students. 
Mark the liberality of the 
Academy’s charter, framed during a period character- 
ized by rampant orthodoxy: ‘‘ For the purposes of 
promoting religion and morality, and for the education 
of the youth in the liberal arts and sciences.” 

The healthful location of the Academy is such that 
there has been but little serious illness at any time. An 
abundance of pure spring water is supplied from the 
school reservoirs. In the two hundred acres which sur- 
round the school-buildings plenty of room is found for 
an ample campus, an extensive and well-graded 
athletic field, and fruitful farming land. There are six 
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fine structures, devoted to academic purposes. The 
buildings heated with steam, and fitted throughout 
with sanitary plumbing Rich Hall, the principab 
building, is a substantial brick edifice of nearly 250 feet 
front and contains over a hundred rooms for students. 
A library of 5,300 volumes, the most approved mathe- 
matical, chemical, and physical apparatus, together with 
an unusually fine museum, cabinet, and musical instru- 
ments, foot up to about $20,000. In general equip- 
ment the Academy is unsurpassed. Expert investiga- 
tion by college professors ts an integral part of the 
Wesleyan method. By this is meant that at fre- 
quent intervals, such men as Andrews, of Brown 
University ; Taylor, of Boston; Winchester, of Wes- 
leyan; Penfield, of Yale, and Niles,of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, are called in to 
advise with the principal as to courses of study and 
method of teaching. 

Wesleyan’s aim is ever toward the classical. 
Its facilities for preparatory study are unsurpassed. 
Recent graduates are enroiled in the principal col- 
leges and scientific institutions of the country, and 
the certificate of the Academy admits its 
graduates, without examination, to such 
colleges and universities as have adopted 
the certificate entrance plan. The course 

of study includes, besides the Classi- 

cal, Scientific, Industrial Science, with 
laboratory work in physics and chemis- 
try, affording excellent opportunities 

» to cultivate skill in drawing, and a 

Select Course, in which the student 
may take special studies, entering 
any class for which he is prepared. 

To these ire added extra 
academic departments, con- 
sisting of a course in Com- 
mercial Business, the Fine 
_ Arts, Elocution, Physical Cul- 

} ture, Vocal and Instrumental 
~ Music. All of these depart- 

ments are presided over by a 
} most efficient corps of in- 

—~  structors. 
; Lastly, and 
what might be 
» 
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termed the most salient point of Wesleyan, is the 
fact that it is an endowed school, having nearly 
$100,000 of invested funds. As may be readily un- 
derstood, this precludes private or personal profits 
and enables the management to bring the expense of 
education and boarding of the student down to a fig- 
ure which represents the simple cost, placing the 
advantages of this well-known Academy within the 
reach of those of very limited means. Circulars may 
be had upon applicatio to William R. Newhall, 
Principal, Wilbraham, Mass. 
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High up on the summit of the Chelten Hills, a half 


hour’s ride from the city of Philadelphia, stands the 
Cheltenham Military Academy, one of the oldest and 
best known educational institutions in 
Pennsylvania. A fine location, five hundred feet above 
tide-water, remarkable for the purity of its air and 
water and __ a 
unexcelled Fr 

for healthful- 
ness and 
beauty of 


surround- 
ings. 

The Acad- 
emy was 


founded in 
1871 by the 
late Dr.Sam- 
uel Cle- 
ments, as- 
sisted by men 
of such ster- 


ling worth as Jay Cooke, Robert Shoemaker, and several 
other public-spirited citizens of Philadelphia. Under 
such circumstances it would be difficult to imagine how 
the institution could ever prove anything but the most 
pronounced success, And such it has been, in the 
truest sense of the word, from its very inception. 


the State of 


their work in the class-room. 
the individual needs and requirments of the young men. 
buildings are provided for the cadets of the Upper and Lower schools 
A most complete and excellently equipped gymnasium affords ample 
opportunity for physical development, which is supplemented by an 
abundance of out-door exercise. 
young students are compelled to observe inculcates habits of punct- 
uality, methodical work, and personal pride in their own achievements. 

In order to provide for the constantly increasing needs of the insti- 
tution the erection of alarge new building was commenced last May, 





The main object of the school has always been to 
give its pupils thorough preparation for entering lead- 
ing colleges and scientific schools. How well it has 
succeeded in accomplishing its purpose is indicated by 
the fact that it is now represented by thirty of its grad- 
uates in the principal collegiate institutions throughout 
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the country. Among the leading features of the 
Cheltenham Academy are its high moral tone and the 
excellence and completeness of its school plant and 
equipment. Owing to the limited number of pupils 
prescribed by the regulations of the Academy, it has 
acquired an exceptional reputation for thoroughness 
Such a thing as “ the student in order to 
enable him to pass his college entrance examinations is 
here unknown. For the purpose of avoiding just such 
undesirable results, the institution supports a large corps 
of instructors of the highest qualifications, making an 
average of one teacher for every eight cadets These 
teachers are selected with particular reference to the 
good influence they may exert upon the cadets person- 
ally, as well as to their scholarship and the character of 
Especial care and attention are paid to 
Separate 


cramming ’ 


The military discipline which the 


which will be completed in time for the September open- 
ing. The laying of the corner-stone was accompanied 
by a visit from Governor Hastings, the head of the mili- 
tary committee of the Academy. The new building 
will be 66 by 33 feet, of stone to the middle of the 
second story, the rest being frame. The basement will 
be used as a bowling-alley and shuffle-board room. On 
the first floor will be a school-room, on the second a 
recitation-room, and on the third a chapel. In one of 
the rooms will be a physical and chemical laboratory. 
The structure will be completed this summer 

To sum it all up, the location of the Academy, its 
accessibility, climate, healthfulness, and character of 
surroundings, the school plant, and its equipment and 
facilities afforded for out-door and in-door sports and 
recreations; the character, ability, and experience of the 
instructors ; the moral tone of the school and its social 
advantages,—all constitute Cheltenham Military Acad- 
emy one of the best and most desirable institutions in 
the country for the preparation of young men for col- 
lege. Illustrated circulars may be obtained upon appli- 
cation to John C. Rice, Ph.D., Principal. 




















Hardly less noteworthy than the beautiful and his- 
torical valley from which it takes its name is the Wy- 
oming Seminary, at Kingston, Pennsylvania. Housed 
in, as it were, by the lofty peaks of the Alleghanies, it 
rests quietly and peacefully on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna River, opposite the thriving city of Wilkesbarre. 
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The name of this famous co-educational institution 
has been before the country for over half a century; 
so long, in fact, that it seems almost superfluous to 
dwell upon its advantayes. From the year of its 
foundation—1844—it has enjoyed constantly increas- 
ing prosperity, until it has now become one of the 








largest and best equipped schools of the kind in the 
United States, occupying an exalted position in schol- 

arship, discipline, and morals 
This extensive school comprises six halls: Swetland, 
Commercial and Union, erected in 1853; Centenary 
Hall, erected in 1866; Nelson Memorial, erected in 1887, 
and Nesbitt Hall, erected in 1894. The multiplicity 
of these structures and the various periods of their 
erection speak with eloquence of the rapid 
wogress which has been made They are all built of 
heated by steam and illuminated by 


sufficien 


brick and stone, 


electricity. The sanitary arrangements are of the latest 
and most improved character and approved by experts 
in their particular lines of business. The school build- 


ings, together with the grounds, which are beautifully 
and artistically laid out, represent an expense of over 
$250,000. There are ample accommodations for 160 
boarding pupils, all of whom, upon entering the insti- 
tution, are required to bring a certificate of character 
signed by their pastor or last teacher; no students except 
those who sustain a good moral 
admitted. 

There eight cot 
diploma of the Seminary is awarded : 
Technical, Literary, and Mathematical-Scientific, Class- 
ical, Business, Musical, and Art Familiar lectures on 
social and moral subjects are given to the young men 
of the school by the president, Rev. Dr. Sprague, and 
to the young women by Mrs. Beebe, the principal 
of the Girls’ Department, and every effort put forth to 
qualify both young men and women for the society 
of the refined and the good, and to prepare them for 
the vaiivus duties growing out of their relation to the 
family and to society. The Business College offers 
particular inducements to those parents who desire to 
send their sons away from home for an education 
where good moral influences will be assured and where 
they will have the comforts of home life. The Semi- 
nary is equipped with a comprehensive and valuable 
library, numbering nearly four thousand volumes, 
together with philosophical, mathematical, chemical, 
and astronomical instruments of the most advanced 
character. 

Swetland Hall is peculiarly adapted to 

the young women of the school. 
stant personal supervision of Mrs. Beebe, with five 
women teachers as assistants. Here the young women 
enjoy all the seclusion that parents can desire. The 
refining and religious influences of the school, together 
with an extensive course of study, including Art, Music, 
and the modern languages, prepare then: to mingle in 
cultivated society. 
As to gymnastic and athletic exercises the school is 
unexcelled. The ‘‘ Wyoming Field,” as it is 
familiarly known, consists of nearly five acres 
of graded land, fenced in with tight boards 
Here is ample room for baseball, football, hand- 
ball, running, jun.ping, vaulting, hammer-swing- 
ing, lawn-tennis, croquet, etc. The young 
women have full access to the field, where they 
are always attended by an instructor. Both 
young men and women are required to take 
regular exercise. 

The one aim prominent throughout the whole insti- 
tution is thoroughness. There ts no room for 


character are 


study, for 


which the 
the College, 


ces of 


the needs of 
It is under the con- 


trones. 


Wide-awake energy pervades every department of the 
school, and if a young man or a young woman is not 
prepared and willing to put forth his or her very best 
efforts, they had better not apply for admission to 
‘* Wyoming.” 

Circulars may be had upon application to the Rev. 
rb. L. 


Sprague, President. 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































The name Manlius has been more or less celebrated 
ever sitice a member of that patrician Roman family, 
roused from his slumber by the cackling of the sacred 
geese, so ably defended the ancient Roman Capital 
centuries ago. It may be stated without fear of exag- 
geration that this honored name has lost none of Its 
prestige in later years by reason of its identification 
with the St. John’s Military School of this Stat 

Che peaceful village of Manlius is ten miles distant 
from Syracuse, New York he natural beauties of 
this rural spot, together with the sanitary advantages, 
resulting from its high altitude, attracted the attention 
of the Right Reverend Frederic D. Huntington, Bishop 
of Central New York, and in 1809 he founded the 
school, which for a quarter of a century has reflected 
nothing but credit up- 
on fis honore 
Nowhere in this wide 
country has Nature 
been more lavish with 
her gifts than in that 





which he gathered 
1d hin prope 
preciation for Na- 
i s loveliness, 
could not have selected 
is t ore ipted t 
the purpose The spot 


is hedged in on the 
west bya lineof beau- 
tiful hills covered with 
verdure, relieved | 

and there by the well- 
tilled tields of the hus- 
bandman. Onits out- 
skirts runs a beautiful 
brook, upon which is 
a highly picturesque 
waterfall, not far from 
theSchool. About half 
a mile distant from the 
village in a southerly 
direction, the school 
buildings are situated 
on an elevation con- 
siderably above the vil- 
lage itself. They stand 
in the centre of an ex- 
tensive tract of wood- 
land, comprising one 
hundred acres. Since 
the establishment of the Institution, twenty acres have 
been artistically laid out in lawns and parades, together 
with specially graded grounds for football, baseball, lawn 
tennis, and other athletic sports. The buildings are all 
constructed entirely of stone and brick, and the academic 
sections are connected with the chapel, gymnasium, and 
primary departments by covered passages, thus avoiding 
all possibilities of unnecessary exposure. The main 
structure is one hundred by seventy feet, and four stories 
high. On the two upper floors are quartered one hun- 
dred cadets, who, it may be said, have been selected 
trom the best families in the land, for it is not every 
boy that can find an entrance to St. John’s. The 
sleeping apartments of the young men are well lighted, 
and ventilated by lofty outside windows. On the first 
floor are found an ample study hall, seventy-five by 
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twenty-five feet 1n size, 


recitation rooms, armory, 
reading and reception rooms and offices. The ground 
floor is given up to a spacious dining-hall, lavatory, 


and bathrooms. Special mention should be made of 
an appropriately constructed and arranged chapel, con- 
nected with the main building, where divine services 
are held daily The gymnasium is an unusually hand- 
some structure, thoroughly equipped in every particu- 
lar, containing a main hall one hundred and twenty 
feet by sixty feet in size. The most recent addition to 
the plant is a large building, completed last summ«e 
and is devoted exclusively to the Primary Department 
The dimensions of this structure are one hundred and 
fifteen feet by forty feet. It is divided into class- 
rooms, play-rooms, and bed-rooms. Especial attention 
has been paid in this 
article to the area ol 
these various buildings 
in order that the great 
amount of room wihk 
is given up to the stu- 
dentsmay bethorough- 
ly appreciated. Sucl 
a thing as crowding i 
unknown. Perfect ven- 
tilation, uniform tem- 
perature, unequal 
sanitary arrangements, 
to which is added t 
most approved syst 
of electric lighting and 
steam heating for tl e 
whole plant, constitut 
an educational institu- 
tion unsurpassed in its 
appointments, and ad- 
equate to almost an) 
emergency 

The distinctive fea- 
tures of the School's 
management are a 
strict. military  disct- 
pline, combined wit! 
a delightful domestic- 
ity, char icteristic of t 
most perfect home-lite, 
which places the pupil 
upon his honor and 
compels absolute can- 
dor and openness in 
all matters. In this re- 
spect, the School is 
modelled directly after 
the West Pomt Acad- 
emy. Its educational 
scope and character are 
fashioned after the great Arnold's ideas in his manage- 
ment of Rugby. To this is added what West Point 
and Rugby do not possess: all the elements that go to 
make the home school. The past years have demon- 
strated beyond all possibility of a doubt, that the boys 
who are fortunate enough to be sent to St. John’s secure 
for themselves as true a home-life as can be found in 
any of the smaller schools where the home element only 
exists. The high moral tone of the school, and the 
wholesome sentiment regarding honor and integrity, 
are influences that go a great way in drawing out all 
that is noble in a cadet, and inspiring him with a manly, 
Christian spirit and a respect for law and order, which 
become fixed characteristics in after life 

If there is one thing above another which is never 
lost sight of in the management of the Institution, it is 





the inestimable importance of moral training. Every 
possible effort ishere made to awaken in the pupil, the 
desire to act from right motives—moral instruction, as 
an essential element of effective moral training, being 
held paramount to everything else. The strictest at- 
tention is paid to the generai conduct of the cadets; 
such a thing as _ boisterousness, and 
manner, which is so generally characteristic among 
school-boys, is obviated by frequent invitations to the 
school- parlors, where the young men pass their even- 
ings in the society of the ladies of the Institution. All 
the usages and forms that characterize good breeding 
are insisted upon in the school-room and playground, 
as well as in the dining-room. Nothing is left undone 
that tends to prepare the young men for the polite 
intercourse of social 
life. Anything short 
of personal neatness 
and gentlemanly con- 
duct is not tolerated 

The good results of 
the military and phys- 
ical training are every- 
where apparent. The 
spirit of exactness, 
neatness, punctuality, 
and observance of 
rules pervades every- 
thing. Slovenliness 
here is a thing un- 
known, and every- 
thing tends toward 
the realization of an 
unexcelled discipli- 
nary system. Major 
Nowlan of the Sev- 
enth Cavalry, U. S. 
A., who has recently 
inspected the School, 
had no hesitation in 
calling it the leading 
military institution in 
the country, except- 
ing, of course, the 
Government Schools. 
In consideration of 
the interest the cadets 
manifested in signal- 
ling, and the rapid 
progress made by 
them, the War De- 
partment at Wash- 
ington, upon the Ma- 
jor’s recommenda- 
tion, furnished the 
School with two heli- 
ographs, each of which is manned by two cadets as seen 
in the accompanying illustrations. ; 

There are five courses of study in the academic 
depar tment of St. John’s School: Civil Engineering, 
Classical, Special, Practical Business, and Brief Business. 
These are intended d to prepare the boys for Colleges, 
Technical Schools, and active business life. For 
those who desire a good general education, without 
pursuing further study in colleges, the Special course is 
particularly designed. It is largely optional and enables 
the student to choose any desired line of study, any of 
the languages, or to gain a good general information 
of the Sciences, Literature, and History. 

One of the most enjoyable features of St. John’s 
School is the summer session, which has been in vogue 
for seven years. It began its eighth session on June 


rudeness of 
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20th, and will remain open for three months, until the 
commencement of the regular session, next September. 
The object of the summer school is primarily to provide 
a pleasant home during the vacation for those pupils 
who find it inconvenient to go to their own homes, 
and for those who come from foreign countries. A 
certain amount of study is kept up, and a mild disci- 
pline insisted upon by the teachers, who place themselves 
more in relation to the boys as companions than as 
instructors The strong moral influences that 
surround the cadets during the regular school term are 
exerted during the summer, and their health duly cared 
for. Itis at such times as these that boys who are inclined 
to be backward in their studies can be coached and 
rapidly advanced. The season also creates opportuni- 
ties for young men 
who are preparing for 
college, but who are 
unable to attend 
school during the 
year ; 
Tutors are especially 
selected for their fit- 
ness mm this respect, 
and boys under their 
instructions can rely 
upon the most satis- 
factory progress 
In past years these 
summer outings have 
been remarkably 
pleasant, instructive 
and beneficial from 
every possible point 
of view. They have 
included horseback 
parties to Cayuga 
Lake, Richfield 
Springs, camps on 
Cazenovia Lake, and 
bicycle rides to neigh- 
boring towns. The 
most noteworthy of 
these expeditions was 
that of 1893, when 
the ‘Bon Voyage 
a passenger steamer of 
six hundred tons, was 
chartered for a month 
and a trip taken to 
the World’s Fa 
the Great Lakes 


same 


Last 
year an excursion was 
taken to Lake Ontario 


and among the Thou- 
sand Islands on board 
the school-ship John S. Parsons, For the present season, 
a choice of two trips is offered. The start will be made 
on or about July 1sth. The first excursion will bea trip 
on sea fitted canal-boat, from Syr scuse to Al- 
banv, and then a the Hudson to New York, stopping 
at all ‘points of historical interest. es arrival at New 
York, the cadets will 1 e-embark ona staunch sailing ves- 
sel and take a cruise through the Sout ~7 and along the 
Atlantic coast. The second excursion will consist of a 
trip on a steamer igh Lake Ontario and down the 
St. Lawret These expeditions are so carefully planned 
and the supervisi yn is so complete that the chance for ac- 
cident is reduced toa minimum. For circulars concern- 
ing either the school or its summer session, apply to 
Colonel William Verbeck, President, Manlius Village, 
New York. 
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The drill exercise is healthful 


AVING long sought an electric at- 
mosphere and inspiring natural 
surroundings, the late Mr. Henry ¢ 
DeMille, the dramatist, tound a 
in the Ramapo Mountain 





sey, overlooking a charming lake, set 
like a gem in these pine-covered hills 
I “ k v New | \ ly t 
experiences mn the sny squito- 
; ted flats of t easte } I 
y believe t eyes when the Susquehanna 
1 Western Railroad brings them, within a little « 
trom Jersey City, into this lovely hill ¢ try 
The school tor boys and girls was tounded here by 
Mrs. DeMille as a memorial to her isband. Mi 
le Mille is « ol t rare peoy born with a ge 
t g nd the ft larin Of seventy-six acres 
Sa sit I I uld scarcely b ? oved 


It should b dded that this boarding- 


s< Lhas as litt s possible of the ** boarding 

rea bout it no home could be re 

tt tive in Its ings, hor ts it easy to Im- 

vl any | t patient i] nye with 
ipils t the Principal 

I isome buildings, which separated 

t boys and girls, respectivel e venti- 

ted and ated § tific ally, a ire well 

ghted by gas. No e would be tempted to 


y gracetul and pleasant and rich From 
st every window here, and in the buildi 
containing class-rooms, there are exquisite views 
over the valley and lake to the mountains beyond. 





BOAT-HOUSE ON THE LAKE 


In the main building there is a well-e 
gymnasium, so that even on rait 
1 


uipped 


v days the 


young people may give their muscles that good 
training whic! mbined with the fine air— 
esneciallv healing throat and chest weakness 
—and the del butter, cream, and unstinted 
fresh milk w h the f affor soon brings to 
them rosy cheeks and strength and happiness 
Tt g it 1 baseball grounds, the 
vaters oi t! l k Inviting fishing b itl ing, al d 
ving, and the « 1 dire 


ction of these sports 
¥Y a competent instructor, further assure this 
regeneratiot The great physical and 
val he military discipline to 





ral 

( restimated 

It*"insures exact and prompt fulfilment of duties 
nd augments the hig! oral tone of the school 
the suitable and 


i 4 


Junior, and Senior Espec 








becoming uniform is worn till 3 p. M., but this military 
discipline is not allowed to enter the home lite 

Ihe school has been graded, after much thought 
into four departments—the Primary, Intermediat 

ially with the first of the 

departments, as giving the important foundations 1 
the others, Mrs. DeMille has taken the most painstaki 
care. In the more advanced classes, aside m t 


1, | itin, Greek 


> 


g 
iro 
thorough courses in Frenc Germat 
taught by the famous Gouin system—drawing, physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics, t are several courses 
unique m their character and their high grade o1 
CXC llence 

Mrs, DeMille has made elocution a life study, and 
her pupils present the unusual spectacle of boys a1 
girls who can read and talk well The school has been 
so tortunate, too, as to secure the services of one of the 


u 





PAMLICO,”” THE MAIN BUILDIN¢ 


finest singing teachers from London, and eac! 
voice has daily the advantage of her skilful 
training 

Fe I the gl Isa spe « I] st ccess has bee n score 1 
in the Department of Domestic Economy. TI 
cooking class prepare breakfasts, dinners, lunches 
entrees, and many desserts. In the dressmaki 
class, cambric, cloth, and silk dresses have been 
successfully completed, the work, from the cutti 
out to the finishing touches, bemg performed by 
the girls themselves 

The Principal’s address is Mrs. H. C. DeMill 
Pompton, New Jersey. To those parents 
want for their children a charming home 


l 





who 
and 
healthful life, together with teachers that really 
teach, it should be well worth while to inquire 
further as to this institution, which offers these 
special values to a unique degree. 





LOOKING SOUTH FROM “ paMLICo,” 
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“The Old Shaver.” 


12 uontHs | LJ XU RY ror 1? PENCE 


(a shilling shaving stick lasts a year.) 


Pears’ Shaving Stick was invented over one-bundred years ago, and is so much superior to all othershaving soaps 
that it is to-day absolutely incomparable. 

Imitators offer inferior soaps as substitutes for this great English Shaving stick, and caution is necessary to ob~ 
tain the genuine. 


Ask for PEARS’ and take no other. Price 25 cents, 
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Following the noteworthy article by Dr. Max Norpav, the 
author of “ Degeneration,” which appears in this number of THE 
ForuM, will appear forthwith an equally notable paper by PROFEs- 
sor LomBroso, the great Italian criminologist, summing up THE 
MOsT NOTEWORTHY RESULTS THAT HAVE BEEN ACHIEVED IN 
i CRIMINOLOGY. 

There will appear in early numbers of THE FoRUM a series of 
papers explanatory of the POLITICAL, SANITARY, AND Socrau Con- 
DITION OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES—a first- 
hand, original study of the great problem of Municipal Government. 
It is hoped that this will be found the most instructive and interest- 
ing undertaking in recent periodical literature. 

Following the recent paper by Mr. W. H. MALLock on “THE 
REAL ‘QUINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM’” will be several other articles 
of a similar nature on kindred topics, such as “SOCIALISM AND AN 
IncoME-TAx,” “ DEMAND ANP SUPPLY UNDER SOCIALISM,” etc. 

There will be begun forthwith a short series of striking anony- 
mous papers of a BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL CHARACTER about 
the half-dozen or less Most PROMINENT CANDIDATES for PRESIDEN- 
TIAL NoMINATIONS IN 1896, in which will be presented analyses of 
the principal forces now active in national politics. 

There may be announced for early publication also “THE STORY 
OF THE BELL TELEPHONE Company,” by MR. SIMON STERNE; an 
article by Mr. BENJAMIN KIDD, outher of “Social Evolution”; one 
article or more explaining the unusually SUCCESSFUL RESULTS of 
certain teachers in “ TEACHING THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH” ; 
autobiographical article by Maurus JOKAI, the Hungarian novelist; 
and 

A Series of Educational Studies of unusual interest of THE GREAT 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR WOMEN. 

At no time in the history of THE Forum have there been so 
many interesting tasks laid out for it as are now in hand by the best 
writers of both hemispheres. 


Sickness Among Children 


is prevalent at all seasonsof the year, but can be avoided largely when they are 
properly cared for. Infant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet acces- 
sible to all who will send address to the N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. City. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


IRRITATIONS 


of the Skin caused by 
Hives, 

Prickly-Heat, 

| Chafing, 

| Perspiration, 


Stings, etc., 


| are quickly 


‘RELIEVED 
by that excellent 

|BALSAMIC 

| CLEANSER 


and 


ANTISEPTIC, 


9 
A 2oz. tral package Packer's Tar Soap. 
e-6 - postpaid for 25 cents. “It is of great value for cleansing the scalp, and 


RBURG BROS = is soothing and healing in irritable conditions of the 


ALTIMORE, MD. Sn 99, . - eas 
THE AMERICAN TODRCED co. SUCCESSOR, j in." — Toledo Medical and Surg. Rap. 


O @) 
The fir.zst Cocoa Beans are of a reddish ° 


brown color. 


> 
9 

BlooKer’s 

* 

Dutch Cocoa 

either in the tin or prepared in the cup is reddish © 

brown, which proclaims its purity. Cocoa of any 

4 


other color indicates either an inferior grade of 
bean, or adulteration in the process of manufacture. 


A Sample of Blooker’s Cocoa (enough for two cups) will be 
sent for two cents to pay postage. Address 


Franco-American Food Company, 
Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States, * 


P. O. Box 150, New York. e) 
@ 
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OR DVERTISER~©: 

You can get your skin as al 
as leather with strong alka- 
line soap, or you can keep 
it as soft as velvet with one 


gentle in its action like 


VINOLIA 


VINOLIA SOAP, 


15 cts., 20 cts., 25 cts., 35 cts., 85 cts. 


PER TABLET. 
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OU and I have dreamed that we were trying to 
run away from something and our stren 

gave out at the critical moment, our legs ref to 
carry us, and when we tried to crawl on our hands 
and knees we always slipped back and commenced 
to fall, fall, fall. Nothing tosave us! We grasped 
and clutched, the branch broke, the abyss yawned 
below us, and above, a star, like a ball of fire, came 
nearer and nearer. The weakness was horrible 
and the struggle for life so fearful that we awoke 
in the quiet peace of our room, caught our breath, 
and the sense of security, strength and wi/l power 
came like heaven to a soul in torment. 


THE CONVALESCENT 


feels this sense of weakness, and the disease, which 
has left him wholly unable, without help, to fight 
his way back to pertect health and full recovery, 
seems like a fiend who jeers and points to the 
shattered constitution and broken-down spirits. 
Nature unaided, like truth, may rise again, but 
PABST MALT EXTRACT, the «‘Best’’ Tonic 
will set every spring of health in action, build up 
the battlements of the body by feeding and nourish- 
ing every fibre of the physical system, and send the 
rich blood through the veins. 

Ah, but that is not all. 

It will calm the mind and nerves, give you wi// 
power, destroy the frightful sense of weakness and 
dispel your fear. This is half the battle, and the 
wonderful strength-giving qualities of the Malt will 
fight the rest. Ask your physician if this is not 
true, and he will say ‘‘ Yes”? with emphasis. 

“The result of the use of ‘‘ Best” Tonto was eminently satis- 
factory. Although I found it adapted to all cases of debility, in 
the emactation consequent upon protracted wasting diseases, 
in tardy convalescence and in the general debility of advanced 


age, it is indeed a tonic par excellence.’’—R. Frank C. Browne, 
M. D., Riverside. R. I. 


FIVE LITTLE BOOKS 
MAILED ON REQUEST 4agregs, PABST.. Milwaukee 


WORTH READING 


WORTH GETTING wention THIS PUBLICATION 
WORTH KEEPING 
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BUFFALO {x 
LITHIA WATER 


IN NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA. 


Wm. O. Baskerville, M. D., Oxford, N. C., Member of N. C. Medicai Society, writes 
under date of October 3, 1893, as follows: 

“ About August or September of 1891, I was very much troubled with torpidity of the liver and 
disorder of the digestive organs; later in’ the fall and winter I found that my urine was laden with 
uric acid, and I was a vietim of Nervous Prostration and Nervous Dyspepsia. I tried the most 
approv remedies for such ailments, and consulted several of the most noted physicians of our 
er nin Failing to obtain any relief, I determined to visit the Buffalo Lithia Springs of Virginia, 
where I spent a period of six weeks during the summer of 1892. I was entirely restored to health; 
my nervous symptoms all disappeared, and my general health was rapidly restored to its norma 
condition. Since that time my health has continued as good as at any period of my life. Asa tonic, 


“reuoratier the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER "= 'pee.” 


Dr. P. A. Flournoy, Charlotte Court House, Virginia. 

“My Nervous System was shattered, my digestion difficult and painful, the stomach often re- 
jJecting the lightest possible article of food. was greatly depressed in spirit, and had but little hope 
of any salar in my condition. Upon a diet of tea and crackers, I visited the Buffalo 
Springs and put myself upon the Water of Spring No.1. I was soon conscious of an increase both of 
the appetite and digestive power, and at the same time of a gradual imerease of Nervous Vigor. 
This improvement continued through a protracted stay at the Springs, and to such an extent that 
before leaving I wasable toeat with impunity any article of food found upon the hoteltable. I left the 
Springs fully restored, and returned home toenter actively upon the arduous duties of my profession.” 


This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one duzen half-gallon bottles $5.00 Lo.b. at 
the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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Out 
of Malt and Hops 


Comes the greatest grain 
Strength. 
ANHEUSER-BUSCHS 







TRAQE MARK. 


is a highly concentrated liquid 
extract of malt and hops. 
é Nutritious and strengthening. 
Ya An unequaled, palatable table 
tonic. 


To be had at all 
Druggists and Grocers. 


Prepared by 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n., 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter, 
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: It bores round or oval * oles as smooth and polished as a gun- BRANCH OFFICE, 66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
barrel. You cannot get along without it for fine carpentry, cabinet or | Ga + ae es te ee 1,000,000.00, 

| ttern work. Sample sent on receipt of 55 Centa, Lllustrated price- DESIGNATED LEGAL Laine eeey 

’ ist free. Discounts to dealers. For Sale by all Hardware Dealers Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. 
The Bridgeport Gun Implement Co , 313 and 315 Broadway, N. Y. Checks pass through N. Y. Cle -house 


Acts as Executor, Guardian or Admi rator of Es 
tates, and as Receiver, Kegistrar, Transfer and Finan 
ci:l Agent for States, Railroads, and Corporations. 


DEAFNESS nee ine See 


and head noises relieved by using — TY ten ? t Ladies. 
WILSON'S COMMON SENSE EAR DRUMS. CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-President. 
Entirely new, scientific invention; JOSEPH T. BROWN, 2d Vice-President, 
"i different from all other devices; the FRED’K L. ELDRIDGE, Secretary. 
. only safe, simple, comfortable, and J. HENRY TOWNSEND, Ass’t Secretary. 


invisible ear drum in the world. 
pxcessive SWEATING of the EE 
Guaranteed Sample Package and Book .@* . 


Hundreds are being benefitted 
: where medica! ski!! has failed. No 
n Plain ,Sealed Envelope, 10 cents. Ad- 
dress. Lazzarette Remedy Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 


string or wire attachmentto irritate 
20th Edition, post-paid for 25c. (or stamps.) rs { MORE GRAY HAIR 
THE HUMAN HAIR, | 
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or 1122 Broadway, New York. 
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BRUCELINE the only genuine remedy for restor- 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. ing gray hair to its natural color ; no dye and harm- 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S. ! less. Thousands of Testimonials. $1.00 per bottle. 
E. G. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. | Druggists or BrucELINE Co., 377 6th Ave.,=N. Y. 

*“ Every one should read this little book.”"— Atheneum. Treatise on the hair sent on application FREE. 





ON YOUR SUMMER OUTING =4="> Bound Volumes of . . 
%, | The Forum 


are an invaluable adjunct to any library, public or pri- 
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CHOCOLATES vate. Prices given upon application to 






BONBONS, 






863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., 
CANDIES =e ee =o a counTRy. 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM CURES 


CATARRH 


RESTORE YOUR EYESIGHT. 


Cataracts, Scars, or Films can be absorbed. Paralyzed Nerves | 

restored, Diseased Eyes or Lids cured. A Home Treatment ; | 

“no risk."’ Hundreds convinced. Pamphlet free . 
THE EYE, Glens Falls, New York. 470,605. 


\Its Advantages: 
No breaking of Finger Nails. 
FREE Sample Tube Absolutely ked when open or closed. 
. Pressthe Button to close. 


Dr. Tarr’s Creme The only Knife that can be opened with one hand. 





































Dentifrice rea pomee ake of Seat ie and workmanship. 
ceipt of 2-cent Points will never stick up. 
ane, es oe | 2b. pre Mailed to any part of the U.S. upon receipt of One Dollar. 
Ba Flew sw tues | PRESS-BUTTON KNIFE CO, "Sx 'vouu’™** 
Dept. J, 146 StaTE St., CHICAGO. paper. 





ee 
We'll tan your skins, ions. Ce AL ABOUT | 
net Galiswes Oomisana Reber, if your desler donv keep STOCK COMPANIES 





Price . 


LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN TEN) 


, FRENCH, SPANISH 


WEEKS spoken fluently by ten weeks’ home study. “*The 
Rosenthal Method,” a radical departure from PATENTS 


old methods, Booklet free. Poryvciot Boox Co., Cuicaco, 


them getcatalog from us. Libera! discounts to early purchasers. ' 
The CROSBY FRISIAN FURCO., Box 10, Rochester, N.Y. IROOK-KEEPING2"> MANAGEMENT. 
a ) * Te) *. 
Send for D ipt' nph! 
IN 5 B’ 









Thomas P. Simpson, Washington, D. C. 
No attorney's fee until patent obtained. 
Write for inventors’ Gu 





equece sews = - 


a. 7. ARO) Phila., Pa., Largest Manufacturer 


Scott's Electric Hair Brush PAR QUET FLOORS 


Cures Moodache Neuralgia, Falling Hair, 
Dandruff ff, and Geeente of the seal Ip. Plain 0 eeamean Thick a Uma. 
esate of 


es: or li; the price differs ECYPTIAN 
only according to size and power. Nt Zn 4 4 and 
AT ALL STORES, TTT PONE. MET TT tite MOoRisH 
or sent, post-paid, on recei ipt of a ey-?-2-2 98 Fretwork 
price, with zocents added for ZEuxXEXEEMEEREREERE) and 
pom. A + no meng H h BOUGHTON & TERWIL nett es. 
{ = 
free on application. reed St , under Sth Ave. Hotel, N. Y., and 286 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


A. BOUGHTON & LINVILLE, 201 Tremont St., Boston. 
GEO. SCOTT, Send for book of designs. No charge for estimates. 


$2.50 and 


NOT WIRES, Room 4, 
BUT PURE 846 B' way, New York 


AGENTS WANTED.  gici.sicy ster pe. ARNICA & TOOTH 
OAP 


tifrice; antiseptic—harmless—effect! } No soapy tas 


should know that TO- onal will make you its lastin friend. eee are aa ia 
KOLOGY is a complete good.” All druggists or by mai 0. H. Strong & Co., Chicago, 
h guide in health or disease. 
The whole family will be benefited by its teachings. ‘ 
A purchaser writes: “I feel as though Tokology was saying: . 
‘Mak e haste, for 1 have come to save your ee much suffer- W All you have guessed about life 
ing! Sample no _— maine io PAY insurance may be wrong. If you 
term: ents. : . 
ALICE B. STOCKSIAM & CO” 277 Madison St. Chicago. wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN Mutua. LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


COOD NEWS 
TO LADIES. 


Greatest offer. Now’s your time to get or, 
ders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees and 


ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE Baking Powder, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din- 
ner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set- 
Watch, Brass Lamp, Caster, or Webster’s Dictionary. For par- 
BAT LEO FOR 10 CENTS ticularsaddress HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


Made by 
The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., 
Cincinnati, O., 


From Architects Designs, or from Original Drawings. Our work can be found in 

any State in the Union. Correspondence invited. Draftsmen sent when necessary. 

We issue catalogue of desks, tables, chairs and office requisites. SENT FREE. 
Manufacturers. Established 1836. Capital, $1,000,000. 


Leading Scientists, Photo-Engravers, Theatres, Lecturers and Uta Teal: 
= 1.4 others usethe CRITERION MAGIC LANTERNS, La 
D PROJECTION APPARATUS, SELF- 


IB COLT & CO. Mame tea taeead BF, 


WHEN YOU WANT TO LOOK ON THE 
BRIGHT SIDE OF THINGS, USE 


SAPOLIO 





—— = 


— 





PEND YOUR SUMMER 


w— VACATION 


Among the Lakes of Northern New York, 
In the Mountains of Pennsylvania, 
Or at the Seashore. 





ee THe Most Direct Line is 









, ae p, Fae Pisterengne 


PHILADELPHIA 





ee 


ANTHRACITE COAL USED EXCLUSIVELY, ENSURING CLEANLINESS AND COMFORT. 
NO _ DUST, NO SMOKE, NO CINDERS.” 


SEND FOR PRINTED MatTrer AND FuLt Particulars To 


CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Most Popular Wheels Made : 









Because money cannot buy better, 
and the prices — See below. 


rescent 
Bicycles 


are made of the finest materials obtainable and skilled 
labor is employed in their construction, Newest designs 
—Perfect in every detail—Strictly high-grade-—Fully 
Guaranteed, 

Our Seven Models for Ladies and Girls, Men and 
Boys make the best and most complete line of 
Bicycles on the market. 


RRR 


Men's & Ladies’, Youths’ & Misses’, Boys’ & Girls’, 


*75 *50 *40 


Send for our Handsome 
1895 Catalogue. 


» 
) 
Factory, Caicago, ll. WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. Eastern Branch, 35 Barclay St.,N.Y. » 


» 
SSS SSS SSCS SSS TTS TTT STS TSS SSCS SESS SETS SCS SC SCS SECS ESC CSCS SCC SSCS 
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S . 
S This——_. 64 . 
S \ 
. Is Only The Entrance ~— . 
N \ 
s TO S 
: . Yellowstone § 
\ S 
S ” Y 
IT's Park” 
N \ 
\ Think of what the \ 
N : r \ 
S trip of SN 
\ ON . 150 MILES . 
N : » S 
\ through it must be. SX 
. OUR Rates are reduced . 
\ very decidedly for ¥ 
. LINE 1895—take advantage ’ 
. / of them. \ 

S 
Se = \ 
\ SEND ME SIX CENTS FOR X 
\ S 
‘ Our N \ 
‘ SKETCHES OF WONDERLAND woukisttoox 

NY 
. CHAS. S$. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. \ 
. NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD ‘3% 
AQAA AAA NAA NAAN AAA AAANAANAAARAAAAANAAAANANANAAANAANANARANNAS 

















































































































































































































NO OTHER IS JUST AS GOOD. 


WooDBURYS 
acial Soap 


7 


Hoon SCEPTRE 


Si) 1S PERFECTION. 


sr —_— 


WE WILL SEND ON RECEIPT 


OF 10* A SAMPIETO 
ANY ADDRESS. PRICES 
OF GOLDEN SCEPTRE, 

11 $1.30; %4'b 40cts 


POSTAGE PAID. 
CataLocue Pili 


J. SURBRUG,s9°5™ 





A PURE ANTISEPTIC 
TOILET SOAP | 


A Sample Cake of Facial Soap anda 150 page book on | 
Dermatology and Beauty, illustrated; on Skin, Scalp, Nervous | 
and Blood Diseases, their tre atment and cure, sent sealed for 
10 cents, also Di sfigure ments, like Birth Mz arks, Moles, Warts, 
India Ink and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of Nose, 
Superfluous Hair, Pimples. Freckles, Facial De velopment, Chang- 
ing the Features, Shaping the Ears, Nose, etc. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY Dermatological institute, 


127 West 42d Street, - - New York City. 
Branch Offices: Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. St. Louis. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE FORUM 





AN IND'SPENSABLE ADJUNCT To EVERY LIBRARY 


HE FORUM isa compendium of all important discussions since it was founded (March, 1886), and its 
contents are indexed in all the standard indexes of periodical literature. It is bound in handsome, durabik 
cloth, 6 numbers to a volume (about 650 pages). Volumes begin with the numbers for March and September, 
and can be supplied by the publishers at the followiug prices: 

Volumes 1 to 4 inclusive (March, °86, to February, '88, inclusive), $5.50 each. Volumes 5 to 15 inclusive 
(March, ’88, to August, ‘93, inclusive), $4.00 each. Volumes 15 to 18 inclusive (September, '93, to February, 
*95, inclusive) $3.00 each. These prices include postage or expressage. 

Dates of completed volumes are: 


Volume I., March, 1886—August, 1886; | Volume X., September, 1890—February, 1891; 
Volume II., September, 1886—February, 1887; | Volume XI., March, 1891—August, 1591. 

Volume III., March, 1887—August, 1887; Volume XII., September, 1891—February, 1892; 
Volume IV., September, 1887—February, 1888; Volume XIII., March, 1892—August, 1892; 
Volume V., March, 1888—August, 1888; Volume XIV., September, 1892—February, 1893; 
Volume VI., September, 1888—February, 1889; Volume XV., March, 1893—August, 1893; 

Volume VII, March, 1889—August, 1889; | Volume XVI., September, 1893—February, 1894; 
Volume VIIL., September, 188g—February, 1590; Volume XVII., March, 1894—August, 1894; 
Volume IX., March, 1890—August, 1890; ‘Volume XVIII., September, 1894—February, 1895. 


Unbound numbers, which are in good condition for binding, will be received in exchange for bound copies 
of corresponding volumes at 50 cents each for those between Volume I., No, 1 (March, 1586), and Volume 
XV., No. 6 (August, 1893), and 25 cents each for any numbers in Volumes XVI., XVII., XVIII. For exam- 
ple: loose numbers of Volume XV. will be accepted to apply upon the purchase price of Volume XV. in bound 
form, but not upon any other volume. 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
lil FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





BRIDGEPORT CYCLOMETER, *<cu=y, 


Send for illustrated cata- 
logue describing all styles 
for measuring 10, ly 
miles. Latest mode I has bell 
attachment, ringing at com- 
pletion of every mile. Al 
styles made for 26, 28 and 
20 inch wheels. Price, 


82.00 up. 


Brooklyn Bicycle Stand. 


Is light, neat, compact and ornamental, and is fitted with 
casters. Excellent for the house. Prevents marring of walls or 
soiling of carpets. The Bicycle can be raised or lowered so that 
the wheels can be revolved for cleaning or to exhibit the machin 


Price $1.50 up 
Send for Catalogue of Bicycle Sundries, Gun Implements, etc. H Pp M 
THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT 00., ' 
313 and 315 Broadway, New York, Yor 
_IPSE © Embodies more, better, and later improvements than 
any other. 


Compact, light, and easily manipulated. 
( VY | ES. Substantially made and elegantly finished in mahogany 
and leather. 


ae BEAUTIFUL, EASY-RUNNING. Fitted for both hand and tripod work, in-doors and out, 


portraits and landscapes. 


“* They Stand the Test.’’ Nothing left undone to make it the most practical and 
satisfactory all-round instrument ever offered to the 


Roadsters, Racer, Ladies’ # Tandem. as oe. 


Send for Catalog—Free to all. $10.00 to $50.00. 
NO OTHER CYCLES HAVE ECLIPSE IMPROVEMENTS. 


Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. For illustrated pamphlet and samples of the work, address 


ECLIPSE BICYCLE Co. ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 


Beaver Falls, Pa. Indianapolis, Ind. Hamilton, Can. 41 South Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC | LAUNCH ZS. 





FOR PLEASURE CRAFT, HUNTING 
BOATS, AND YACHT TENDERS. 
“pereerenrrer 


" Wa ; ROPELLID > om Kone LY BeneatH FLooRING 
ale ai / ~ ome the ect rmerly in service at the World's 
, thor aly rer ted and re-equipped, 
THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH CO. 
Powell Place, 
—______ Morris SS __New York ————— 


UT 
FOREMOST Nessa iQ) POPE MIG CO™a" 


CATALOGUE FREE FROM WISE ECONOMY BOSTON. NEW YORK, 

ANY AGENT.OR BY MAIL Lea laa CHICAGO, SANFRANCISCO 

FOR TWO 2CT.STAMPS DOLLAR : BUFFALO, PROVIDENCE: 
HARTFORD BICYCLES $80 6050 





Hydraulic Passenger 
and Freight. 

Electric Passenger 
and Freight. 

Patent Steel Screw 
Belt Passenger and 
Freight. 

Patent Spur Gear 
Freight, Hand and 
Sidewalk. 


NEW YORK, 92 and % Liberty Street. 
BOSTON, 58 State Street. 

ETROIT, Hedges Building. 
ATLANTA, CA., Inman Building. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1215 Filbert Street. 


“ Get-at-able’”’ 


every list of names you 
have, if you keep them 
in the... 


Universal 
Card Index 


Alphabetical—Classified—The Most 
Convenient Thing There Is. .-. .-. ( ircular Free 


OFFICE SPECIALTY MF6. CO., 77 Chamber St., New York. 





ee 
Cale 


WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY. 


The Delicious Perfume 


CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. 


“A delicious perfume 
of highest quality; one 
of the choicest ever pro- 
duced,” 

—Court Journal. 


And the Famous 


CROWN LAVEti- 
DER SALTS. 


In crown- stoppered 
bottles only. Beware of 
fraudulent imitations put 


up by unprincipled deal- 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. ers for extra gain. 


E TH’ CROWN PERFUSIERY COPIPANY, 


177 New Bond Street, London. 


Makers of the delightful new Japanese perfume “ MATSUKITA,’’ now so greatly in demand. 


TuTACTOR 
6 s maNuFF RERS OF 


Faq HIGH GRADE BUSINESS FURNITURE 
- OFFICE AND BANK PARTITIONS - 
* STORE FIXTURES: 
> FILING CABINETS 
ROLL TOP, FLAT TOP AND 
STANDING DESKS: 


QSALT CHES AND ESTIMATES Fuanynto. 


THE GLOBE. ¢o Couper 


1, THE GbOBE GOMPANY. : 


NEW York- ~-@—— (INTI, OL 


FIT, COMFORT, 
DURABILITY. 


Worn by 


one MILLION men. 
WHAT? 
KARL 


CANCER TUMOR CURED 3. | >. $3 


Treatmenteither AT HOME orat my sanitarium, ef- 

fects aradical cure, A6 weeks Home Treatment for $10 

5 on, | SHOE. 
Send for Catalogue. 


KARL’S, 84 and 123 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Dr. C. H. Mason, Chatham, N. Y.: 

a Sir—I wish to state what your remedy has 
done forme, My trouble was cancer of the _rignt 
breast, and pronounced incurable, When I began 
treatment I was emaciated and weak, , was grew 
strong fast, and my cure is now perfec 

I would urge any afflicted with cancer . try your 
weedy and am sure they will get relief. 

My disease was malignant, and had returned afte 
previous removal, Mrs. G. H. Adams, 

Cor, Ford and Spring Av. ~~ N. Y. 


Consultation or advice by mail, free. For full infor- 
mation and references or ls, write YY, on 


C. H. MASON, M. D., Chatham, N 


Latest Shape. 
Extension Sole. 





DVERTISER~(. 


of wisdom unheeded, are jewels undiscovered. 


Use Ponp’s ExtTRACT 


There’s wisdom in its wisest form; take heed 
and avoid all discomforts of sunburn, chafing, 
insect stings, cuts, bruises and all pain _ by 


using genuine Pond’s Extract. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated © 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels ts the strongest safeguard against 
Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. 


Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weaken- 


ing it. Permanently curing constipation 
and its effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
Srom objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians re- , 
commend it. Millions” 3 
have found itinvaluable. =F 
Manufactured by 
California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in soc. and $r bottles, 





Bartholdi 


the great Sculptor of the Statue 
of Liberty, 


writes of 


THE IDEAL TONIC: 


‘*Vin Mariani increases 
and strengthens all our 
faculties.’’ 


Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 


Beneficial and Agreeable. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 


Avoid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 


MARIANI & CO., 


Fans: yey 4 62 W. 16th St., New York. 


FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


=MADBE AT KEY=WEST>= 
There is just something which 





makes one cigar better than 





another ; we have that something 





Part of this knowledge is our secret, part 
we tell you in our booklet, which is free 
for the asking, and will convince you 
quickly. 
We will mail 12 sample cigars for $1.00; it 
will profit you to look. 


Remington 


Standard 
Typewriter 


Contains Everything 
that is 
Latest and Best 
in the way of 
Well-tested Improvements. 


The long-established reputation of the Remington 
offers the best guarantee that the New Model is all 
that is claimed for it. The experience of the users of 
the large number already sold leaves no doubt of it. 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


Those Who Read the 


FORUM 


will Surely be glad 
to read our To. it Book for 1895, 
called 


Sketches of 
Wonderland 


COSTS BUT 
SIX CENTS. 


Will pass many an idle hour. 
Tells about 


Yellowstone Park 


Reduced Rates this year. 
Send me the stamps for above amount. 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, | 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD, 


Ae ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Mention Tue Forum 








OR DVERTISE R~ 
THE DENSMORE, 
R Business is Better 


“The World’s Greatest Typewriter.’ 
Get Your Share of it by 


using the 













As it has the 
: LIGHTEST TOUCH TO KEYS AND GIVES LEAST 
: FATIGUE TO OPERATOR; 


’ 

. As it is 
UP-TO-DATE, ATTAINING THE GREATEST NUM- 
BER OF DESIRABLE ENDS; 


And as it is so simple and accurately made that 
ANYONE CAN TAKE IT APART AND PUT IT TO- 
GETHER AGAIN. 


Therefore the number of 

DENSMORE OPERATORS IS RAPIDLY INCREAS- 

ING, AND THEY NEVER WILLINGLY CHANGE 

€ BACK TO THE USE OF ANY OTHER TYPE- 
WRITER. ASK THEM. 





Tie eee + 


The Best Typewriter for Business. 
“it Outlasts Them All.” 


A descriptive circular of our No. 4 CaLioraPa, 
the latest model, will be sent on application. 

American Writing Machine Co. 
237 Broadway, New York. 


Adopted by the U. S. War Departmeat in 1893 ; the War Dept. | 
contract, renewed in 1894; supplied Densmores tothe Government | 
Land Offices throughout the b . S. in 189 First Densmore pur- 
chased by the Carnegie Steel Co. in 1892 ous now have 33 in use, 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER 00. 316 Broadway, N.Y. 


Lo OES 
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} THE NUMBER THE 
k RIBBON 
I: 4 DISCARDED 
| - PERFECT COMPLETE 
4 _IN EVERY PARTICULAR IN EVERY DETAIL. _ 
| oe CORRECT IN UNEQUALED IN 
iF esign Construction. Beauty of Work. 
i¢ : ies Alignment. Speed. 
| 2 a _ Results. Clearness of Letter Press Copies. 
COMPLETE PERFECT 
| YOST WRITING MACHINE CO, 
| 61 Chambers Street, New York. 40 Holborn Viaduct, London. 


Remingtons, - - - - $40.00 
Caligraphs, - - - - $25.00 
ie Hammonds & ) cam, - $30.00 
GEORGE A. HILL, Manacen. RENTALS $3.60 60 to to $5.00 00 per MONTH. 
10 Barclay St, New York. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 







: FASTER THAN SHORTHAND! 





| SuORTRAND: ty, TYPEWRITER 
‘ y all makes, new o 
’ SsTRO ! Price $%. It isa per- second hand Te a 
; fect substitute for stenography ~ m EXCHANGED. 
: and hasalready taken its place in . oo EE. ning, 
: in eee You can oe YC E Big bargains 
chascl aahand castany. ie oe ae ES Se Matchless 
j ; gin \practics now ond you oul be buy." Don't f eens 
F. G. K. Anderson. Oh Dhestant © cor, Mul Newark. N. J, Le 
Ornicas: NEw YORK; Bente ee matsrrsSeriai?| National Typewriter Ex eooee 














Positively 


Mention Forum, 


The Leading Pen. 


Ask dealers or send for catalogue. 


THE SPRAGUE 


STUDY LAW AT HOME (ud CORRESPONDENCE 
[CHAUTAUQUA PLAN] SCHOOL OF LAW 


Able Paw course, lead Fits you for a tae 


ing to degree LL. B. (Incorporated)- 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF LAW REAPER BLK. CHICAGO 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 
EXPERT WRITERS <a Nat 





Full particulars free. 


et TH 


bs a 


Had dtaL 





FOR 


ENGROSSING ~<a Ho. 38 


Sov sy STATIONERS evervwuerc 
Samples FREE on receipt of return postage, 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN G0.,“*22nee35.°" 





A Million 


BLOOMSBURG, PA, 


Over 2000 students tell 


Career; Also CouRsB 
in BUSINESS Law. 
at the story of success. 





in use. 












L 


HOME Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
@ No.so Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 





BOOK CASES 


THE YOST Senge ated, Reverting. Circular 


Conceded the Most Practi- 
cal, Convenient, Durable, 
and Economical Case ever 
devised. 

Entirely novel system 
of storage, structure, and 
mechanical movement. 
Especially Adapted to 
Family Use, Offices, and 
Public Libraries. 

Furnished with cloth or 
bent-glass coverings. Sin- 
gle or double Cases. Any 
size or capacity, from soto 
rooo volumes. Stores twice 
the books in same revolv- 
ing space. Economizes 
over half the room in pub- 
lic libraries. 

The only Case consoli- 
dating books three, five or 
more deep, and obtaining 
back books without remov- 
ing frontones. Only Case 
balanced and revolving on 
Metal Ball-Bearing 
Wheels. Only Case made 
circular. Only Case with 
double-shelving revolving 
independently. Highly 
finished, attractive, and 
fashionable. Manufactur- 
ers also of like double- 
acting Revolving Show 
Cases, Circular Wardrobe- 
Book Cases,China Presses, 
etc. Greatest Druggist 


Shelving and Show Case ever made. Write ror CATALOGUE. 


YOST CIRCULAR CASE CoO., 


Office, Salesroom, and Factory, 


Cor. Harrison and Jefferson Sts., CHICAGO, 
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. 


Made by 


The Robt. Mitchell 
Furniture Co., 


Cincinnati, O., 


from Architect’s Designs, or from 
Original Drawings. Our work can 


be found in any State in the Union. | 


ROCHESTER ,N.Y. Send For Catalogue. 


Proposals furnished for 
Any Work in Hard Wood. 


Draftsmen sent when necessary. 
This Splendid 


Oak Roll-Top Desk 


F. O. B. cars in Cincinnati, isa sample 4 of goodsin 
our Office Supply Department. It is 4 feet long, 2% feet 
deep, 3%4 feet high. Paneled ends and back, two slides 
above drawers in base. Fine Tumbler Lock with two 
keys. Drawers are locked with Combination Lock; 
closing the roll locks them, and opening the roll un- 
locks them. The lower right-hand drawer is. divided 
into book spaces. Extra good strong casters. Finished 
all around. 


Chairs, Tables, Letter Files, 


and all other office requisities are embraced in this 
Department. Catalogue free. 


The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
Manufacturers. 


Established 1836. Capital, $1,000,000. 





$14 
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Safety Speed 
g< Economy Combined 


vES _ ypToR 
Gr evey x sa 


WU ULE 

ie, mm 
7 I } 
/ 
ay 
\/ SG : 
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New York,92294 Liberty StsBoston,53 State St., 
Detroit Hodges BLdgsAtlanta,Ca., Inman Blidg- 
Philadelphia,-i2Id Filbert St. MOUS 


One of the “ Four Hundred” 
\, beautiful sterling novelties, 7 
Y) rnade by Simpson, Hall, Miller \ 
— & Co., Union Sq., New York 
City, and Wallingford, Conn. 





“THE | 


FORUM ADVERTISER-~() 


e e e e The catalogue or circular of any school announced 


in these pages will be mailed to any reader of 
upon application to the publishers. 


THe LEADING CONSERVATORY OF Se 
Cart Faetten, Director. avory 


rhas®: 


Founded by E.Tourjte tv 
in 1853. er 


agian eo 


New cow ENE oni 
prankii® giving full information. 
__Franx W. Hate, General Manager. 


California, San Mateo. 


St. Matthew’s School for Boys. 


Twenty-ninth year. 
ev. ALrrep Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. 


California, Belmont. 


Belmont School for Boys. 


in the foothills near San Francisco, is equipped and conducted 
as a fitting school for the best colleges and technical schools. 
It intends to meet the most exacting requirements of reason- 
able people regarding Christian influence, sound scholarship 
and physical well-being. The climate and surroundings of 
Belmont and the — ment of the school make possible the 
highest development that has been planned for it. The Cat- 
alogue and Test + Views contain detailed information. 
. Reip, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master. 


Canada, Montreal, 22 St. John Street. 


Trafalgar Institute 
(Affiliated to McGill University). 
of young women. The prospectus contains full information 
concerning requirements for admission and course of study. 
Address A. F. Rippe tt, Secretary. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 
Forty-four miles from New York City. Primary and College 
Preparatory Classes. New building, steam heat, 
cent light, gymnasium. Twenty-fourth year. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


Mrs. Cady’s School. 
This school for girls, on the most beautiful avenue of the 
ia — < 
of study, and college preparatory. Apply early. 
Mrs. and Miss Capy, Principals. 





Connecticut, Hartford. 


Woodside Seminary. 
Re-opens September 26, 1895, 
fiss Sara J. Smirtu, Principal 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 


and YounGc Lapigs. College Preparatory and Elective 
Courses of Study. Vocal and Instrumental louse. Art, Lan- 
3 uages. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar and other 
olleges. 


Connecticut, Simsbury. 


I'icLean Seminary for Giris. 
Catem Preparatory and English Courses. French, German, 
Art, Music. Attractive and healthfal location, ‘Terms, $300 
to $400, Address Rev. J. B. McLean, 


For the higher education 


’ offers superior advantages in finishing course | 


THE FORUM 


| Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 


Upson Seminary. 
Home ScHoor ror Boys anp Younc Men. Prepares for 
College or Busin~ References: President Dwight of Yale, 
Dr. Cuyler of Bro clyn. Rev. Henry Upson, Principal. 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center, 


The Curtis School for Young Boys. 


$500. Twenty-first year under the same management. Un- 
denominational, independent. Christian family life. Devel- 
opment of good character stands first with us. Thorough 
drill in studies. My book tells of the life and discipline, and 
the mening to a See of education here. We take entire 
charge of a boy and his interests, but receive no new one 
older than thirteen. Freperick S. Curtis (Yale "69). 


Illinois, Upper Alton. 
| Western Military Academy. 


17th Year. An old and thorough preparatory school with 
raduates in Yale, Princeton, Cornell, etc. Cadets prepared 
or college or business. Aadress 
Col. Wi.t1s Brown, Superintendent, 





Illinois, Rockford. 
Rockford College for Women. 


Fall season opens September 18, 1895. Classical and Science 
Courses, Excellent Duosdvetear School. Specially organized 
departments of Musicand Art. Well-equipped Laboracories, 
Fine Gymnasium. Resident Physician. Memorial Hall ena- 
bles students to reduce expenses. For catalogue address 


Saran F, Anperson, Principal (Lock Box 13). 


Illinois, Woodstock. 


Todd Seminary for Boys. 
A delightful home school near Chicago. 48th Year. 
healthful and beautiful; 
home care and comforts. 
gymnasium, etc. 


Location, 
discipline firm and kind; genuine 
Department of manual training, 
Send for prospectus. 
Nosre Hit, Principal. 





incandes- | 


Illinois, Chicago, 613 Ashland Block. 
Kent College of Law. 


| Diploma admits to the bar 


Two years’ course. 
| 


methods uniting theory and practice. 
supporting. Fall term opens Septembe 
MarsHALL D. Ewe tt, 


Improved 


Students can be self- 


M.D., LL.D., Dean, 


ee 


Indiana, Terre Haute. 


Rose Polytechnic Institute. 
A School of Engineering. Mechanical, Electrical, Civil Ea 
gineering, Chemical courses. Well endowed. Extensive 
Shops and Foundry. Modernly equipped Laboratories in all 
Departments. Expenseslow. Address ’ 
C. L. Megs, President. 


Kentucky, Richmond. 


Madison Institute. 


A day and home school for girls. Beautiful and healthy 
location in the Blue Grass region of ee Diplomas ia 
three courses, College preparatory course ‘ifteen instruc- 
tors of university and European training—each a specialist, 
Number of boarders limited to 30. Music and Art departe 
ments well equipped. Established in 1858. Thirty-seventh 
session opens September 10. ‘l'erms: $280 per session, ime 
cluding music. Miss Autce Lioyn, Principal. 















Maryland, Hagerstown. 


Kee Mar College 


AND Music anv Art Conservatory for Young Women. 

: Finest climate, beautiful grounds, elegant buildings on a hill, 

experienced faculty, home comforts, rare advantages, rea- 

sonable rates, non-sectarian. Send for catalogue 
Cc. L. Keepy, 



































President. 














s 
i Maryland, Catonsville. 


St. Timothy’s School. 


English, French, and German Boarding School for Girls and 
Young Ladies. Reopens Septemoer 22, 1895. 
Miss M. C. CarTer, | 
Miss S. R. Carrer, { 




















Principals. 





























Massachusetts, Easthampton. 


Williston Seminary 


' prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
oratories and bathrooms. 

Fall term opens Sept. 5, 1895 

Address Rev. Wm. GaLLacuer, Principal. 














New lab- 
All buildings heated by steam, 






































Massachusetts, Billerica. 


Mitchell’s Boys’ School. 


18 miles from Boston, B, & L. R. R. A strictly select family | 
school. Limited to 40. Only requisite for admission, 
; CHARACTER. $500 per year. Special care and training to 
young boys. Fits for College, School of 1 echnology, and 














GooD 







































































; usiness. Send forcircularto M.C. Mircue.t, Principal 
: 
Massachusetts, Duxbury. 
Powder Point School. 

Prepares for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi- 

vidual teaching. Laboratories. Elementary classes for 

young boys. Home and outdoor life. 

F. B. Knapp, S.B. (M.1.T.). 














Massachusetts, South Hadley. 
Mount Holyoke College 


offers three Collegiate courses. 
Laboratories, Cabinets, 
year opens Sept. 12, 1895. 




















Music and Art. Library, 
and Observatory. The fifty-ninth 
Board and tuition, $250. 
Mrs. E. S. Mean, President. 


os (eilaagghtpemgeaiomen| 


Massachusetts, Wilbraham. 
Wesleyan Academy. 


toth Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, Arts, | 
and Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior advantages 
at moderate expense. 78th year. Opens Sept. 12, 1894. | 
For Catalogue address Rev. Wm. R. NEwHuatt, Pelee. | 

























































































Massachusetts, Worcester. 


The Highland Military Academy. 


Begins goth year September 11. Classical, Scientific, Busi- | 

: ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Athletics en- | 

} couraged. Careful training. Home influences. ! 
Joseru Atpen Sraw, A.M., Head Master. 









































Massachusetts, Greenfield. | 


Prospect Hill School for Girls. 
Thorough instruction with good home influence. 
Rev, E, E, Hale, D.D, 








Reference, 
James C, Paxsons, Principal. 




















Massachusetts, Natick. 


Walnut Hill School. 


Seventeen miles from Boston. Students carefully prepared 
for Wellesley and other colleges. Number limited. 
Miss CuarcoTte H. Conant,! principals 
Miss FLoreNce BiGELow, ———. 7 


| 










































Massachusetts, Bradford. 
Bradford Academy. 


For the higher education of young women. Buildings un- | 
surpassed for comfort and health. Twenty -five acres—twelve | 
in grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general | 
course of study; also, preparatory and optional, Year com- 
mences September 11, 1895. 

Apply to Miss Ipa C, Avven, Principal. 
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Massachusetts, West Newton. 


Allen Brothers’ English and Classical School. 
Forty-third Year of this Home and Day School for Boys and 


Girls. Begins September 19, 1895. Send for catalogue to 
N. T. ALven. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 


‘The Elms,’’ Home and Day School for Girls. 


Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, 


and Smith. Quincy 
Method for children. 


Miss Porter, Principal 


Massachusetts, Montvale. 
| Ashley Hall. 


Home. School for Twent 
Boston. Music, Art, an 
tion for college 


Young Ladies. Ten miles from 
Languages. Thorough prepara- 
Miss WuitTemore, Principal 


Maryland, Lutherville. 
$230—Maryland College for Young Ladies. 


(Near Baltimore). 42d year, Modern conveniences, large 
campus, full faculty, thorough training, home comforts. 
Confers degrees, Fifteen States represented. Non-sectarian. 
Send for catalogue. Rev. J. H. Turner, A.M., President. 





Michigan, Orchard Lake. 
Michigan [ililitary Academy. 


“The West Point of the West.’ Beautiful location and 

healthful climate. No school in the country offers better 

advantages for thorough preparation for college. Address 
Colonel J. Sumner RoGers, Superintendent 


Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
University School of Music. 


Avserto Jonas, Head of Piano Department. 
Lamson, A.B., Head of Vocal Department. 
advantages. Moderate expense. Address 
Apert A. STANLEY, 
Professor of Music in the University of Michigan, Director. 


GARDNER 5S, 
Exceptional 


Michigan, Houghton. 
| Michigan Mining School. 


A high grade technical! school. 
system. Summer courses. Gives degrees of S. B., E. M. 
and Ph. D. Laboratories, shops, mill, etc., well equipped. 
Catalogues free. Address the Secretary of the M Michigan 
Mining School, M. E. Wapswortn, Ph.D., Di. ector. 


Practical work. Elective 


Minnesota, Duluth. 


| The Hardy School. 


College Preparatory School for girls, re-opens September 12, 
1895. Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and other 
Eastern Colleges. Native teachers in French and Ge rman, 
Special departments in art and music. A handsome new 
building with ample grounds. For circulars or information 
concerning the school, apply to 

Kate B. Harpy, Anna R. Hare, Principals. 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


| Stanley Hall. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 15 instructors, 9 resi- 
dent; 115 students. Music, Art. Gymnastics. Six scholar- 
ships for advanced work (value $200.00 each), to academic 
graduates. Outve Apve.e Evers, Principal. 








Minnesota, Faribault. 


Shattuck School ([lilitary). 


College or Business Preparation. 
logue. 30th year. 


All information in Cata- 





New Jersey, Hackettstown. 
Hackettstown Institute. 


High grade College. Preparatory for gentlemen. Ladies’ 


College. Best building of its class. Music, Art, Elocution, 
Lebermtory. Iwo gymnasiums. Location unsurpassed, 
evrns moderate, Catalogue free. 


Rev. Geo. H. Wurtney, D.D., President. 


[i ttlieieteenecieteraition same netneliiieeeantn 


ae 
Lakewood Heights School, 


** AMONG THE PINES."’ 
JAMES W. MOREY, Principal, 


Lakewood, New Jersey. | - - 
| 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 
Founded 1766. E. R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master. 


enter the 
Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
FREEHOLD, WN. J. 
Tue Misses Sewatt, 


|| For Healthful 
Cheerful 
Thorough 


Location, 
Family Life, | 

Instruction, | 
and Personal Attention, Principals. 


Saeed 
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New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 
Classical, Scientific, and English Courses. 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal, 
New York, Poughkeepsie. 
Lyndon Hall. 
For Young Ladies. A thorough preparatory school, with 
optional courses for those who do not wish to enter college. 
Samvuet Wetts Buck, A.M., Principal. 


New York, Union Springs, Cayuga Co. 
The Oakwood Seminary 


(Society of Friends), on Cayuga Lake, beauty and healthful- 

ness of location unsurpassed. A college-fitting and char- 
acter-building school for both sexes. Send for catalogue. 
Exvijaun Coox, A.M., Principal. 


Eastman Business College, Poughkeepsie. New York Business College, 81 E. 125th &t., N. Y. 


A School which has a National Rep- 
utation of 40 years’ standing 


and in which about 40,000 of the 
substantial, money making, success- 
ful men of the country have been 
trained for business. 


Young people who are about to 
enter upon the duties of active busi- 
ness and who feel the need of ade- 
quate preparation therefor, should 
write for the catalogue of 


New Jersey, Hightstown, 


Peddie Institute. 


First-class school for both sexes. New catalogue with ful! 
information now ready. 28th year opens September 11. 
Rev. Josern E, Perry, Ph.D., Principai. 





New York, Brooklyn. 
Miss Katherine L. Maltby’s 


Home and School. Highest city advantages. Yearly ex- 
pense $sso. Seventh Year. Circulars upon application 
160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn Heights. 


New York, Geneva, Hamilton Heights. 


DeLancey School for Girls. 
Sixteenth year opens September 1th. 
Instruction thorough. 
Musical Courses, 


Location unsurpassed. 
College Preparatory, Literary and 
‘or circulars address 

Miss M. S. Smart, Principal. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


Irving Institute for 40 Boys. 
goth year. Reopens Sept. 19, 1895. Summer term. Class 
in European Study travels abroad this Summer. 
J. M. Furman, A.M., Principal. 


New York, Aurora-on-Cayuga Lake. 


Wells College, 


For the higher education of young women. The catalogue, 
thoroughly revised, contains full information concerning re- 
quirements for admission, courses of study, the history, 
equipment, and government of Wells College. 

ddress Wittiam E. Waters, Ph.D., President. 


New York, Hamilton. 
Colgate Academy. 


New Gymnasium. Cottage Dormitories. 
of study. Best modern methods. 
address the Principal. 


Improved course 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 


Will reopen Oct. 3d. 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


| New York, Poughkeepsie. 
| 


For illustrated catalogue | 


These schools are known every- 
where for practical methods, for their 
uniform success in securing employ- 
ment for graduates and, above ail, 
for thoroughness of instruction in 

Bookkeeping, Banking, etc. 
Shorthand and Typewriting. 
English and Modern Languages. 
Penmanship and Drawing. 

If you desire to fit yourself for 
business and want information as to 
the best school, interesting reading 
will be forwarded if you will request 
it of (call or send a postal card) 
CARRINGTON GAINES, Pres’t. 

At either of the above add resses. 


Riverview Academy. 


60th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies, and Business. U.S. Army officer detailed at 
Riverview by Secretary of War 

Josern B. Bissee, A.M., Principal. 


New York, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 
Ossining School for Girls. 
Buildings equipped with steam heat and other modern 
improvements. One hour from New York. Prepares for 
college. Advanced course in Art and Music. Albert Ross 
Parsons, Musical Director. 28th year begins Sept. 18th 
Miss C, C. Furier, Pri>cipal. 


New York, Albany. 
St. Agnes’ School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 

al Courses in all Departments of Study. Special advantages 

in Languages, Music,and Art. Gymnasium. 5th vear, 
Miss ELten W. Boy, Principal. 


Regular and Option- 


New York, Sing-Sing-on-Hudson. 
St. John’s School 


For Boy swill re-open September 19. A thorough prepara- 
tion for the leading Universities and Colleges. School 
overnment based on the systems of Rugby, Eton and 
Marlborough. 

Terms: $450 for Juniors ; $540 for Seniors. 

\ Henry J. Lyatt. 


Principals : +} Emm Menper, M.A. 


New York, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 
Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 


A College-fitting and Character-building School for Boys, 

76th year. Library of 12,cco volumes. Summer session. 

Send for catalogue. Reference, Hon. Joseph H. Choate 
Cuaries F. Brusie, A.M. 
Artuur T. Emory, A.B., 


' t Principals. 


New York, Manlius. 


St. John’s Military School. 
Next term begins September 18, 1895. 
Wa, Verseck, President, 








a 


New York, Fort Plain. 





’ TARY ACADEMY. 


Ft. Plain, N. Y. Officer detailed by U. S. Government as 























oe military ‘nstructor. Co-educational. 
+t M. J. Michael Comprises: 1. Seminary with four 
' 4 ’ eee aly s : ; , 
; President. courses : Collegiate, Literary and Musi- 








cal, Civil Engineering, Scientific. 2. 
Fitting School for any College. 
. School of Fine Arts, Music 
Piano, Violin, Voice, under su- 
perior foreign teachers), Elocu- 
tion, Art. 4. Porter School of 
Business Training. All depart- 
ments open to Cadets. Main 
sea Building as complete as a fine 
hotel in furnishings; elevator, 

\% acres. Gymnasium. Overlooking the 
Engish Preparatory Department. 






































steam, gas, Campus, 
Mohawk Valley. 
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New York, New York City. 
School of Social Economics, Union Square. 


Both sexes. Advanced Economic, Commercial, Academic, 
and Classical Courses. Endowed. Exceptional advantages, 
low fees. For circulars, address 

Georce Gunton, President. 















































' New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
Home Institute. 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Music, Languages, and Art. Reopens September 18. 
Miss M. W. Merca r, Principal. 









































New York City, 52 West 56th Street. 
University Grammar School. 
soth year. Boarding and Day pupils. 
and Commercial Courses. Send for catalogue. 
JonaTuan Dickinson, Jr., A.B., Principal. 












































New York, Peekskill. 


Peekskill 
) Military & 
Academy. BF 


62d Year. 
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Principal. 





' Send for catalogue to ° ' 
’ Col. Louis HW. Orteman, 











Ohio, Gambier. 
Harcourt Place Seminary. 


For Girls. The highest intellectual advantages, a beautiful 
and comfortable home, a bountiful table, and careful atten- 
tion to all that pertains to good health, sound mental training, 
; refined manners and the best general culture. Address 

Mrs. Apa Aver Hi ts, Principal. 

























Ohio, Gambier. 
Kenyon Military Academy. 


Prepares Boys for College or Business. Seventy-second vear. 
Boarding pupils limited to 100. Early application desirable. 
Address C. N, Wyant, Superintendent. 
































Ohio, Columbus, 151 E. Broad Street. 
Miss Phelps’ English and Classical School 


for Young Ladies and Children, College Preparatory, Regu- 


; lar and Elective Courses, Special advantages in Music, Art, 
Home and Social Culture. 
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| Ohio, Painesville. 
CLINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE AND MILI-| Lake Erie Seminary. 


Classical, Scientife, | 
| 


3 Cheltenham Military Academy. 





Collegiate in aim and methods, with the care and culture of 
| home. Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 





Ohio, Glendale. 
Glendale Female College. 


Fifteen miles north of Cincinnati 
partments, with special {amily — 
L. D. rs 


Best facilities in all de- 
tvision and care. 
»rTeR, D.D., President. 


Pennsylvania, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 


| Linden Hall Seminary. 


Founded 1794. A Moravian School for Girls and Young 
| Women, with Post-Graduate Department. Careful super- 
vision, liberal course and rational methods. Scholars received 
at any time. For circulars apply to 
Cuarces B. Suvuttz, D.D., Prin. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Germantown. 


Walnut Lane School. 
Boarcing and Day School for Girls. 39th year opens Sept. 
asth. Academical and college preparatory courses. For cir- 
cular, address Mrs. THeopora B. Ricuarps, Principal. 
Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 





College Preparation. | 


| Pennsylvania, Germantown. 


Miss Mary E. Stevens’ Boarding and Day School 
26th year. “ Approved” by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn 
Mawr entrance examinations are held in the school by an 
examiner from the college. School certificate admits to 
Vassar. 202, 204, 335 W. Chelten Avenue. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 2101-2103 Spruce St. 


The Walton-Wellesley School 


For Giris. Possesses finest private property incity. Board- 
ing and day. 14th year, Academic, College Preparatory, 
and Musical Departments. For illustrated catalogue and 
references, address Dr. and Mrs. James R. Danrortu. 


Pennsylvania, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). 


In all respects one of the best pre tory schoolsin the Test. 
Represented by its graduatesin YaLe, HARVARD, Princi:Ton, 
Corne_., Troy Po_ytrecunic,_Lenicu, LAFAveTTs and Univ, 
or Pa. $600 per year; no extras. Send for illustrated circular. 
Joun C. Rice, Ph.D., Principal, 








Pennsy.vania, Bustleton, near Philadelphia. 


St. Luke’s. 
A school of the highest class in an exceptionally healthful 


St. Luke’s boys now in Harvard, Princeton, Uni- 
of Pennsylvania, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, West Point, 
lustrated catalogue. Address the Principals. 


location. 
versity 
etc. it 


Cuas. H. Strout, F. E. Movtton. 








| Pennsylvania, Carlisle. 
Metzger College. 


For Young Ladies. Fourteenth year. Undenominational. 
} New management. Collegiate, College Preparatory, Special 
Courses. Graduates or prepares {for Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, 
Vassar, Brown, Harvard, Cornell, University of Michi 
or any other college where women are educated. Boarders 
limited. Music, Art. Beautiful and healthful location. 18 
miles from Harrisburg. Personal attention to each student, 
Christian influences. Address 
Wa tace Perer Dick, President, 
(A.B., 1879; A.M., 1882, Brown University.) 









Rhode Island, East Greenwich. Virginia, Salem, 


East Greenwich Academy. | Roanoke College. 

Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. Steam Beautiful and healthful location in the Roanoke Valley sur- 
heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve courses. $200 rounded by mountains. Course for Degrees, with Electives. 
ayear. September 1o. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Also Commercial and Preparatory Courses. High Standard. 

F. D. Buaxes.ee, D.D., Principal, Large Library ; building enlarged. Werking Laboratory. 

Best moral, social, and religious influences. VERY MODERATE 

EXPENSES. Aid to deserving students. Increasing patronage 

from 18 States and four foreign countries. Catalogue, with 

Rhode Island, Providence. views, free. Address Jutius D, Drener, President. 


Friends’ School for Both Sexes. rreeminmataat 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Suetones —_ 18 States. | 
All denominations. Thorough work in English, Science, 
Classics, Music and Art. Address AuGustine Jones, LL.B, | wasn. SCHOOL _. 
entails a hase LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA. , 
Opens Sept. 12. For catalogue address 
Virginia, Lexington. JOHN RANDOLPH TUCKER, Dean. 
Virginia [lilitary Institute. 
Military, Scientific, and Technical School. Courses in Ap- ee 
plied C ay and ee, oe ouanee $36.50 Suffolk Military Academy 1875 1895 
per month, exclusive of outfit. New cadets report Sept. rst. — - e 
Gen, Scott Suirp, Superintendent. A select boarding school equipped with modern appliances, 
Cadets from eight States last session, Send for handsomely 
illustrated catalogue. Josern Kino, A.M., Principal. 


Virginia, Hollins. ‘aati ee tee oe i. 
Hollins !nstitute Washington, District of Columbia. 


FoR YounG Lapigs. 53d Session opens September 11, 1895. National Park Seminary for Young Women. 
Eclectic Courses in all Languages and Sciences, Art, Music, Suburbs of Washington, D. C. Collegiate and Seminary 
and Elocution. Situated in Valley of Virginia. Climate un- Courses. Beautiful grounds. $75,coobuildings. A cultured 
excelled. Mineral waters. For information address } home. $350 to $400. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


Cuarces L. Cocks, Superintendent. ** It is a liberal education to live in Washington.” 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE FORUM 


AN INDISPENSABLE ADJUNCT TO EVERY LIBRARY 


HE FORUM is a compendium of al! important discussions since it was founded (March, 1886), and its 
contents are indexed in all the standard indexes of periodical literature. It is bound in handsome, durable 


cloth, 6 numbers to a volume (about 650 pages). Volumes begin with the numbers for March and September, 
and can be supplied by the publishers at the followiag prices: 


Volumes 1 to 4 inclusive (March, ’86, to February, ’88, inclusive), $5.50 each. Volumes 5 to 15 inclusive 
(March, ’88, to August, ’93, inclusive), $4.00 each. Volumes 15 to 18 inclusive (September, 93, to February, 
’95, inclusive) $3.00 each. These prices include postage or expressage. 

Dates of completed volumes are: 


Volume I., March, 1886—August, 1886; Volume X., September, 1890—February, 1891; 
Volume II., September, 1886—February, 1887; Volume XI., March, 1891—August, 1891. 

Volume III., March, 1887—August, 1887; Volume XII., September, 1891—February, 1892; 
Volume IV., September, 1887—February, 1888; Volume XIII., March, 1892—August, 1892; 
Volume V., March, 1888—August, 1888; Volume XIV., September, 1892—February, 1893; 
Volume VI., September, 1888—February, 1889; | Volume XV., March, 1893—August, 1893; 

Volume VII,, March, 1889—August, 1889; Volume XVI., September, 1893—February, 1894; 
Volume VIII., September, 188g—February, 1890; | Volume XVII., March, 1894—August, 1894; 
Volume IX., March, 1890—August, 1890; Volume XVIII., September, 1894—February, 1895. 


Unbound numbers, which are in good condition for binding, will be received in exchange for bound copies 


of corresponding volumes at 50 cents each for those between Volume I., No. 1 (March, 1886), and Volume 
XV., No, 6 (August, 1893), and 25 cents each for any numbers in Volumes XVI., XVII., XVIII. For exam- 


ple: loose numbers of Volume XV. will be accepted to apply upon the purchase price of Volume XV. in bound 
form, but not upon any other volume. 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
lll FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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e Every Lawyer whose name is in the follow- 


ing list has been recommended as a member of the bar 


in good standing and worthy of confidence. 


Alabama. | 


AXNISTON. J.J. Willett 
GUNTERSVILLE. Brown (J. E.) & Street (O.D.). | 
TuscaLoosa. Hargrove & Vande Graaff 


Arizona Territory. 
Fuacstarr. Harry Z. Zuck. 


Arkansas. 


HaRRIson. De Roos Bailey. 

LaTTLe Kock. Atkinson & England. 
Lonoxe. J. E: Gatewood. 
Prescott. Tompkins & Greeson. 


California. 


Heatpspurs. E. M. Norton (City Att’y). 
San FRANCISCO. W. R. Daingerfield, 508 Cali- 
fornia St 


Colorado. 


Denver. F.C. Goudy, P. 0. Box 154. 
* George 8S. Redd, 519 Equitable Bidg 
Jno. Howard Jones, 37 Symes 
Building. 
Fort Couuins. Frank J. Annis. 
GLENWOOD Sprrines. Edward T. Taylor. 
Moxte Vista. C. M. Corlett. 
Satzpa. Albert R. Miller. 
Temipav. John A. Gordon. 


Connecticut. 


New Haven. Samuel A. York. 

SourH ManNcuester. Chas. R. Hathaway. 
Sourn NorwaLk. John H. Light 
WAaLiincrorp. Leverett M. Hubbard. 


Florida. 


PEwNsacota. Blount & Blount. 
Sanrorp Thomas E. Wilson. 
TALLAHASSEE. K. W Williams. 
Tampa. Sparkman & Sparkman 


Georgia. 
Avevsta. Leonard Phinizy, 13 Law Kange | 
CotumsBus. McNeill & Levy. 
Macon. Thomas B. West. 
Monroe. B.S. Walker. 
TattaPoosa. A. |. Head 
Wasnincton. W. M. & M. P. Reese 


Idaho. 


Borsr Crry. Richard Z. Johnson. 
CALDWELL. Morrison & Rice 


Illinois. 
ArcoLa. D. W. Hamilton. 
CaicaGo. Robert K. Baldwin, 92 Dearborn St 
Browne, Ayers & Ayers, 616 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 
Edward 8. Elliott, Home Insurance Bldg 
Lothrop 8. Hodges, 841 Adams St 
Thornton & Chancellor, 143-5 La Salle St 
William Vocke, 522 Opera House Bldg 
DatavaN. Henry ?. Jones. 
Hnisporo. William A. Howett. 
Matroon. Emery Andrews. 
Mr.Carrou. C. L. Hostetter. 
Nauvoo. Geo. Alex. Ritter. 
PrrrsFieLp. Doocy & Bush 
mvcy. Carter, Govert & Pape. 
1ENNA. W. Y. Smith. 


Indiana. 

Roonvitte. Handy & Armstrong. 
Evxnarr. Perry L. Turner. 

Fr. Wayne. Jas. M. Barrett. 

La Fayette. Coffrote & Coffroth. 

- Geo. J. Eacock. 

LEAVENWORTH. John H, Weathers. 
PiymovuTs. Kk. B. Oglesbee. 
VaLPparatso. A.D. rtholomew. 


Indian Territory. 


Vistra. W.H. Kornegay 


lowa. 


AzZzaNTIC. Willard & Willard, 
Carrow. M. W. Beach. 
CeparR Kapips. W. L. Crissman. 
Cornypon. H. K. Evans 

” Hart & Poston 
GRINNELL. Haines & Lyman. 
INDEPENDENCE. Lake & Harmon 
Maquoketa. 8. D. Lyman. 
Mowtezuma. J. W.Carr. 
Oro. F. H. Cutting 
Rock Rarips. Roach & Ramsey. 


Kansas. 


Atcuisox. W.W.& W. F. Guthrie. 

Cuanvutse. J.B. F. Cates. 

Counct, Grove. Geo. I’. Morehouse (City 
Att’y). 


Fr.Scotr. D.F. Campbell, P.O. Box 142. ! 

Hays Crry. A. D. Gilkeson. 

Hvtrcninson. John W. Roberts. 

Jewett City. J.C. Postlethwaite. 

La Crosse. H. L. Anderson. 

LEAVENWORTH. ©. F. W. Dassler. | 
- William C, Hook. 

OSKALOOSA. Marshall Gephart. 

Osweeo. F. H. Atchinson 

Seneca. Wells & Wells. 


Kentucky. 


Avevusta. George Doniphan. 

Covineton. Chas, H. Fisk 

GrorceTown. H. P. Montgomery. 

LouIsvILLE. Chas. 8. Grubbs, 216 Fifth St. 
George B. Eastin, 33 & % Bull 

Block. 
SHELBYVILLE. L. C. Willis. 
Wickurrs. Z. W. Bugg & Son, 


Louisiana. 


Betevvug. J. A. Snider. 

Ciintor. W. F. Kernan. 

Houma. L. F. Suthon. 

New ORLEANS. Harry H. Hall, 173 Common 
St. 

OPELousAS. Estilette & Dupre. 


Maine. 
Bancor. Henry L. Mitchell. 
PORTLAND. Locke & Locke. | 


So. NORRIDGEWoOcK. Chas. A. Harrington. 


Maryland. 


ANNAPOLIS. Frank H. Stockett, Jr. 

BaLtmMore. Henry Stockbridge & Son, Law 
Buildings. | 

CHESTERTOWN. James Alfred Pearce. | 

HAGERSTOWN. J. A. Mason. 

HAVRE DE Grace. P. L. Hopper. 


Massachusetts. 


AMEsBURY. Jacob T. Choate. 

Bostox. Walter Church, 1 Beacon 8t. 
HoLyoKe. A. L. Green. 

LoweLL. John J. Pickman. 
MARLBOROUGH. James W. McDonald 
SouTH FRAMINGHAM. John M. Merriam. 
WeEsTBoROUGH. Joshua E. Beeman. 


Michigan. 


ADRIAN. Norman Geddes. 
COLDWATER. Chas. N. Legg 
Escanaba. George Gallup (City Att’y). 
LAKE City. F. O. Gaffne 

Loupinetox. Charles G. Wing. 

Paw Paw. Geo. E. Breck. 


Minnesota. 


CROOKSTON. Miller & Foote. 

DvLutTH. Wilson & Wray, 321 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

LiTTee Fauss. C. A. Lindbergh. 

MONTICELLO. James C. Tarbox. | 

MINNEAPOLIS. C_ L. Lamb, 410 New York 

Life Building. 

PERHAM. M. J. Daly. 

Preston. H.R. Wells. 

Wapena. Frank Willson. 

Wrvona. Berry & Morey. 


Mississippi. 


ABERDEEN. George ©. Paine. 
Caxtor. W.H. Powell. 
Friars Pott. D. A. Scott. 
HAZLEHURST. George 8. Dodds. 

- J.8. Sexton 
Port Gipson. E. 8. & J. T. Drake. 
RosepaLe. Charles & A. Y. Scott. 
Sarpis. J.B. Boothe. 
VaIDEN. Monroe McClurg. 


Missouri. 


CamERoN. Thos. E. Turney. 

DonrpHax. J.C. Sheppa.d. 

FREDPERICKTOWN. B. B. Cahoon. | 

Kanoka. C. T. Liewellyn | 

Kansas Crty. Frank Titus, 901 N. Y. Life) 

Ins. Bldg. | 

Lamar. H.C. Timmonde. | 

Portar Biorr. J. Perry Johnson. 

St. Lous. Everett W. Pattison, Odd Fel-| 
lows’ Bldg. | 

TaRKIo. C. R. Barrow. 


Montana. 


Cotumpia Faris. Arthur Y. Lindsey. 
KALISPELL. Sanford & Grubb. 








Nebraska. 
ARAPAHOR. John H. Mooney. 
Beatrice. E. 0. Kretsinger. ; 
BLOOMFIELD. J. B. Lucas. 


Crete. James W. Dawes 

” Fayette |. Foss. 
Fremont. Frick & Dolezal 
GREELEY CentER. T. J. Doyle. 
HaRvVaRD. Thomas H. Matters. 
Omana. Bartlett, Baldrige & De Bord. 
Orp. Thos. L. Hall. 
Wanoo. L. E. Gruver. 


New Hampshire. 


Fraxkuin. James E. Barnard 


New Jersey. 


CAMDEN. 

Herbert A. Drake, 127 Market St. 
Thomas E. French, 106 Market St. 
Euizasetn. Frank Bergen, 68 Broad St. 

FREEHOLD. F. P. McDermott. 

HIGHTSTOWN. Samuel Mount Schanck. 
MonrtcLam. Edwin B. Goodell 
MORRISTOWN. Guy Minton. 

New Brunswick. James H. Van Cleef. 
Passaic. Geo. P. Rust (City Att'y). 
Princeton. Fergus A. Dennis, 132 Nassau St. 
Rep Bank. ' puptrente & Hope. 

TRENTON. W.M. Lanning, i1i E. StateSt. 
Wooperivee. Ephraim Cutter 


New [lexico Territory. 


Deminc. 8. M. Ashenfelter 
Ware Oaks. John Y. Hewitt 


New York. 


BaLLsTow Spa. James L. Scott. 

Burrato. J. R. Anderson, 19 Builders’ Ex- 
change 

H. G. Middaugh, 63 Chapin Block 

CANISTEO. Eli Soule 

CaTTaRaveus. J. M. Wilson. 

Daytox. W. 8. Thrasher. 

FLUsHING. John J. Trapp. 

Hoosick FaLLs. Geo. bE, & H. J. Greene. 
InvineToN. John Harvey. 

Jamaica. John Fleming. 

KINesToN. vie & A. B. Westbrook, 39 John 


“ 


MaYvi.e. A. A. Van Dusen. 
MIDDLETOWN. Dill & Cox. 
MORRISVILLE. J. A. Johnson. 
New York. 
William Bruce Ellison, 22 Broadway. 
M. 8. & 1. 8. Isaacs, 27 Pine Street. 
Camillus G. Kidder, 32 Nassau 8t. 
POUGHKEEPSIE. 
John H. Millard, 52 Market St. 
PuLaskt. 8. C. Huntington & Son. 
RaNpoLpx. Wm. H. Henderson. 
Rome. A. Delos Kneeland, 13 W. Dominick 
St. 
Rovuse’s Point. James B. Stearns. 
SacaManca. James G. Johnson. 
SaRaTOGA Sprines. Edgar T. Brackett. 
Uston SPRINGS. George P. Wood. ' 
Watton. Sam’! H. Fancher. i 
WaTERLOO. Frederick L. Manning. 


North Carolina. 





» CaaRgtoTTe. Edwin T. Cansier 


Monroe. Kobert B. Redwine 
SHELBY. Geo. A. Frick. 
Wasninetor. John H. Small. 


North Dakota. 


Enperun. Ed. Pierce. 
Fareo. B. F. Spalding. 


Ohio. 


Bucyrus. F.8. Monnett. 

CansL WINCHESTER. W.H. Lane. 

CHakDON. Metcalfe & King. 

CixcixnaTL J. William Johnson, Chamber 

of Commerce Bldg 

Kerruish, Chapman & Ker- 
ruish, 1011 Society for Sav- 


ings. 

CONNEAUT. Allen St. Cox. 
DaytTox. J. ‘ Wortman, Callahan Bank 

ic . 
SPRINGFIELD. m. H. Griffiths. 
Wapakoneta. Layton & Stueve. 
Wetusetor. J. H. Dickson. 
Witsineton. Telfair & Telfair, 


CLEVELAND. 
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Bierer & Cotteral. 
Henry H. Howard. 


GUTHRIE. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, 


Oklahoma Territory. | 
| 


Oregon. 


Chas. H. Page, P.O. Box 99. 
W. W. Thayer. 
Wallace McCamant, 


ASTORIA. 
PORTLAND. 


Pennsylvania. 


ALLENTOWN. James L. Schaadt. 
ButLer. T. C, Campbell. 
CoaLrort. Alonzo P. MacLeod. 
CHAMBERSBURG. Charles Walter. 
Danvi.e. RK. S. Ammerman. 
Exenssure. M. D. Kittell. 
JounsTownN. H. W. Storey, 71 Napoleon St. 
Kane. A. P, Huey. 
MEADVILLE. Pearson Church. 
MECHANICSBURG. Wm. Penn Lloyd. 
New Casti_e. W. H. Falls. 
Newtown. Geo. A. Jenks. 
NORRISTOWN. Isaac Chism. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Edward Fenno Hoffman, 715 Drexel Bldg. | 
Shriver, Bartlett & Co., 433-5-7 Chestnut | 
St. 
PITTSBURG. 

Marshall Brown, 157 Fourth Ave. 

Murphy & Hosack, Yoder Building. 
PUNXSUTAWNEY. W. W. Winslow. 
Suiprenspure. J. A.C. McCune.” 

Sunsury. 8. P. Wolverton. 

Troy. Rockwell & Mitchell. 
Tyrone. James F. Riddle. 
WELLSBORO. David Cameron. 
Wi.uiamsport. Hicks & Spencer. 


Rhode Island. 


Newrort. Wm. P. Sheffield, Jr., 23 Thames | 
St. 
PROVIDENCE. om Tillinghast, 12 8. Main 


WALTER CHURCH, ATTORNEY, 





South Carolina. 


CHARLESTON. Mordecai & Gadsden. 
” Smythe & Lee. 
Marion. Johnson & Johnson. 


R. A. Meares. 
A. 8. & W. D. Douglass. 


RIDGEWAY. 
WINNSBORO. 


South Dakota. 


ABERDEEN. Seeley & Mason. 
DEADWOOD. Martin & Mason. 
MITCHELL. Prescott & Bidwell. 
Parker. Fred H. Dirstine. 
Sioux Fauis. Bailey & Voorhees. 


YAaNKTON. Frank E. Warrick. 
Tennessee. 
CuaTTanooea. A. C. Downs. 


DyerssuRG. 8. R. Latta. 
MEmPHis. Wm. M. Randolph & Sons, Ran 
dolph Bidg. 
NASHVILLE. D. F. Wilkin & Chamberlain, 
Vanderbilt Law Building. 


Texas. 


AMARILLO. Holland, Link & Holland. 
DaLLas. Crawford & Crawford. 
” W. B. Merchant. 
Mann & Baker. 
W. T. Armistead. 
Smith & Evans. 


GALVESTON. 
JEFFERSON. 
McKINNEY. 


Utah Territory. 
Sat Lake City. Richard FP. Shepard. 
- Charles Varian. 
Vermoni 


BaRRE. John W. Gordon. 
NORTHFIELD. Frank Plumley. 


Virginia. 


Bie Stone GaP. Mathews & Maynor. 
CHRISTIANSBURG. Phiegar & Johnson. 
Lynxcusure. James E. Edmunds. 


Ricumond. Courtney & Patterson, llth and 
Bank Sts 
TAZEWELL. A.J. &8. D. May. 


Washington. 


SovuTH BEND. 


West Virginia. 


Huntinetor. Vinson & Thompson. 
Kinewoop. D. M. Wotring. 

NEW MARTINSVILLE. 8. B. Hall. 
PaRKERSBURG. Van Winkle & Ambler. 
RaVENSWOOD. N.C. Prickett. 


Wisconsin. 


BropueaD. Burr Sprague. 
CLINTONVILLE. Goldberg & Hoxie. 
DARLINGTON. Orton & Osborn. 
ELKHORN. J. B. Wheeler. 
Fonp pv Lac._N. C. Giffin. 
Hartrorp. H. K. Butterfield. 
JEFFERSON. W. H. Porter. 
La Crosse. McConnell & Schweizer. 
MADISON. Lewis & Briggs. 
MaNiITOwoc. G. G. Sedgwick. 
MILWAUKEE. Miller, Noyes & Miller, 108 
Wisconsin St. 
NEILLSVILLE. O'Neill & Marsh. 
PHILLIPS. M. Barry. 


A. J. Ferrandini. 


WAUKESHA. Ryan & Merton, 
Wyoming. 

BurraLo, Chas. H. Burritt. 
CANADA. 
Manitoba. 


Geo. R. Coldwell. 
Henderson & Matheson. 


Ontario. 


BRIGHTON. J. W. Gordon. 
WELLAND. Harcourt & Cowper. 


BRANDON, 


1 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Special attention to recovering estates and finding heirs. 








Alphabetical—Classified—The Most 








Convenient Thing There Is. .. .°. 








“ Get-at-able”’ 


every list of names you 
have, if you keep them 
in the... 


Universal 
Card Index 


ircular Free. 








OFFICE SPECIALTY MFG. CO., 77 Chamber St., New York. 
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Th Wh ! There are thousands of persons 
e y who require tonics and nerve 
builders. Mothers need some- 
thing to help them bear the trials 
of housekeeping. Business men wish to sleep when they 
retire, and not grind over and over the business of the day. 
The dyspeptic requires a panacea for his suffering. 

Convalescents wish something to help them recover 
quickly. People need new blood when their vitality is 
exhausted. Women want plump, rosy cheeks and spark- 
ling eves. 

The consumptive requires a food which does not con- 
tain a harmful ingredient, and which they can feel assured is 
absolutely pure. There are very few persons and few ladies 
especially, who will not grow well and bright by using 
The “ Best” Tonic whenever exhausted or weary. There is 
nothing in the world more 
admurable for its sustain- Pabst Malt Extract 
ing and alleviating quali- 
ties for women. The ‘Best’? Tonic 
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lhe Twin Restoratives 


—sleep and 


pNHEUSER-BUScy. 


hh ulsune 


TRADE MARK. 


Beauty, health and vigor come from 
drinking this palatable tonic. The 
blood is made brisk; the appetite sharp- 
ened. Taken before retiring it induces 
refreshing slumber. It is full of the 
nourishment needed by nursing mothers. 


To be had at all Druggists’ 


and Grocers’. 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS'N., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 
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: BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Springs Nos. 1 and 2.—Theif Relative Value as Nerve Tonics, and as a 
Remedy in Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout and Rheumatism. 


Dr. William A. Hammond, Washingion, D. C., Surgeon-General U. S. Army (re- 
tired), formerly Aa aaa of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the Uni- 
versity of New York: 


“I have recently made much use of the No.1 Spring 
and in my opinion it is equal, and in several respects su- FFALO ITHIA 
perior to the water from the no No. 2Spring. Thus, while quite as efficacious as a solvent for any 


excess of uric acid existing in the blood, it opnense to have greater power tn dissolving the de- 
its of urates that appear about the smail joints in gouty a rheumatic persons, and in 
a the tenderness of the bones and articulations which so generally is attendant on 
these co tions. In such cases I have known it to act with surprising (oronghness and rapidity. 
“Recognizing the fact that the water of Spring No. 2 isan admirable tonic to the nervous sys- 
tem and a promotor of digestion in cases of nervous dyspepsia,! am very sure from the personal 
experience that the water of Spring No. 1 is superior in many cases. It’s difficult to lay down 
any definite rules to establish the relative value of the water of these two springs when both are so 
good. I think, however, that the water of No. 1 Spring is especially to be relied upon in cases 
in which the tient is decidedly anremic. I have definitely established this point by examina- 
tions of the bl , with a hemacytomer and hemotometer.” 


De. Wm. T. Howard, of Baltimore, Professor of Diseases of Women and Children in 
the University of Maryland, referring to Spring No. 1, says: 

“Were I called upon to state from what mineral waters I have seen the greatest and most un- 
mistakable amount otques accrue in the largest number of cases in a general way I would 
unhesitatingly say the Buffalc Springs, in Mecklenburg County, Virginia.” 

This water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles $5.00 f.0.b. 
at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOS. F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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Everything 


A Camera 
Should 





Bicycles 


THE STANDARD FOR ALL 
— 


AVE you feasted your eyes upon the 
beauty and grace of the 1895 Co- 





THE PREMO 


Embodies more, better, and later improvements than 
any other. 
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lumbias? Have ye" tested and @ 

compared them with all others? Only . 

by such testing can you know how fully © 
the Columbia justifies its proud title of & | 

the Standard for the World. And the 2 

price is but . 
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POPE MFG. CO., Hartford,Conn. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
PROVIDENCE, BUFFALO. 


Compact, light, and easily manipulated. 


Substantially made and elegantly finished in mahogany 
and leather. 





| Fitted for both hand and tripod work, in-doors and out, 
portraits and landscapes. 


| Nothing left undone to make it the most practical and 
satisfactory all-round instrument ever offered to the 
photographing public. 


$10.00 to $50.00. 


For illustrated pamphiet and samples of the work, address 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 


BOROROROHOROEORORORORZOROCEOHOE 41 South Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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You don’t wear the old style suspenders with your bicycle, 

golf or yacting suit because they show in front, drag on 
your shoulders, and are generally uncomfortable; but the right 
kind, the “Scientific” kind, are more comfortable than a belt 
and hold your trousers up better. Therefore 


FOR COMFORT AND GOOD LOOKS, WEAR 


Scientific Suspenders 


because they support the trousers at the natural pivot of the body, the hip joint, 
don’t pull or drag down, and for outing wear they are the only kind which 


Don’t show in front. 


Buy a pair of your dealer—50c. to $2.00—or order a pair mailed from 
SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER CO., LIMITED, BUFFALO, N. 


AN ART CATALOGUE of these famous 
wheels and of Hartfords, $80 $60 
$50, free at any Columbia Agency, 
or inailed for two 2-cent stamps. 
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FOR A CHANGE IN LOCATION? 


If you are not satisfied with your present site, or if you are not doing quite as 
well as you would like to, why not consider the advantages of a location on the 


Illinois Central R. R. or the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R.? These roads 
run through South Dakota, Minnesota, lowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana, and possess 


FINE SITES FOR NEW MILLS, BEST OF FREIGHT FACILITIES. 
CSS PRON 16° eee 


Coal Fields and Distributing Centres, and Intelligent Help of All Kinds, Many Kinds of Raw Materials, 


For full information write the undersigned for a copy of the pamphiet entitled 


100 CITIES AND TOWNS WANTING INDUSTRIES. 


This will give you the population, city and county debt, death rate, assessed valuation of property, tax tate, annual shipments, 
Taw ‘aateriais, industries desired, etc. 


‘Lo sound industries, which will bear inv estigation, substantial inducements will be ayiewe by many of the places on the lines of the 


from the North-Western States to the Gulf 
Station, Chicago. r-2-'94. 


Illinois Central R. R., which is the only road under one anes running thro “| 
of Mexico, GEO. C. "POWER, Industrial Commissioner I. C, R. R. Co., 506 Cent 














WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY. 


The Delicious Perfume 


CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. 


“A delicious perfume 
of highest quality; one 
of the choicest ever pro- fraudulent imitations put 
duced.” up by unprincipled deal- 

—Court Journal. SOLD EVERYWHERE. ers for extra gain. 


TY’ CROWN PERFUSIERY COPIPANY, 
177 New Bond Street, London. 
Makers of the delightful new Japanese perfume “ MATSUKITA,’’ now so greatly in demand. 
CRVVSVSVVSVSVVVSVVSSSSSVISVVVSVSVVVE 


THE GATES OF PEARL 


through which the human voice issues should never become rusty. Remember 
that the finest teeth will decay and drop out of the dental line, unless due care 
is taken to neutralize the impurities with which they are liable-to be infested. 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


is the only preparation that accomplishes this object with absolute certainty. 
The odor of SOZODONT is so delightful that it is a luxury to apply it. It 


is as harmless as water, and possesses none of the acrid properties of tooth 
pastes, which injure the enamel. 


And the Famous 


CROWN LAVEN- 
DER SALTS. 


In crown -stoppered 
bottles only. Beware of 

















“ROB ROY.” STYLE, ~emay 
FIT, COMFORT, 
DURABILITY. 


Worn by 


one MILLION men. 
WHAT P 
KARL 


we a 


Latest Shape. . SHOE, 


Extension Sole. Send for Catalogue. 


KARL’S, 84 and 123 Nassau St., N. Y. 















OF 10* A SAMPLETO 
ANY ADDRESS. PRIGES 

OF GOLDEN SCEPTRE, 

1'b F130, %!b 40cts 
POSTAGE PAID. 

CataoGue Free | 
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ATHLETIC (jooDs 


represent the standard of excellence. 
Honestly made of the finest materials. 


The Victor League Ball 
is a favorite among ball players. 


The Victor Tennis Ball 


is the best and most durable ball on the 
market. 


Overman Wheel Co. 


Makers of Victor Bicycles. 
























New York. Detroit. Denver. Pacific Coast; San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portland 





The finest Cocoa Beans are of a reddis 
brown color. 


BlooKer’s 
Dutch Cocoa 


either in the tin or prepared in the cup is reddish 
brown, which proclaims its purity. Cocoa of any 
other color indicates either an inferior grade of 
bean, or adulteration in the process of manufacture. 


h 
























A Sample of Blooker’s Cocoa (enough for two cups) will be 
sent for two cents to pay postage. Address 
Franco-American Food Company, 
Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States, ' 
P. O. Box 150, New York. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Following the noteworthy article by Dr. Max Norpav, the 
author of “ Degeneration,” which appeared in the July number of 
THE Forum, will appear forthwith an equally notable paper by 
PROFESSOR LOMBROSO, the great Italian criminologist, summing up 
THE MOST NOTEWORTHY RESULTS THAT HAVE BEEN ACHIEVED IN 
CRIMINOLOGY. 

There will appear in early numbers of THE Forum a series of 
papers explanatory of the POLITICAL, SANITARY, AND SocraL Con- 
DITION OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED StTaTEsS—a first- 
hand, original study of the great problem of Municipal Government. 
It is hoped that this will be found the most instructive and interest- 
ing undertaking in recent periodical literature. 

Following the recent papers by Mr. W. H. MALLOCK on “ THE 


999 


REAL ‘QUINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM, Is an Income Tax Socialis- 
tic?” will be several other articles of a similar nature on kindred 
topics, such as “ DEMAND AND SUPPLY UNDER SocIALIsM,” “The 
Great Fortunes of Europe,” etc, 

There may be announced for early publication also an article by 
Mr. BENJAMIN KIpDD, author of “Social Evolution”;-one article or 
more explaining the unusually “SUCCESSFUL RESULTS of certain 
teachers in TEACHING THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH”; an autobio- 
graphical article by ANATOLE FRANCE, the French poet; and 

An article setting forth the OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

At no time in the history of THE Forum have there been so many 
interesting tasks laid out for it as are now in hand by the best writers 


of both hemispheres. 


Young Mothers 


should early learn the necessity of keeping on hand a supply of Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies as well as for general cook- 
ing. It has stood the test for 30 years, and its value is recognized. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 


When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. — 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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Packer’ ~ Tar Soap. 
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| It is of great value for cleansing the scalp, and 
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is soothing and healing in irritable conditions of the 


~~ "— Toledo Medical and Surg. Rep. 


NO OTHER IS JUST AS GOOD. THE NEW UE GIVER 
WOODBURYS 2xsxzemceszzecs | 
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a H. Sanche, of Detroit, Mich., discovered a wonderful law a 

natural forces by the application of by which oxygen from the air | 

acial Soap can be supplied in any desired quantity. His latest improved 0 

| instrument for its transmission to the human body is ; 
Skin, ™= Oxydonor = ) 





Sul It is small enough to be carried in the pocket, and thus may be 
kept ever ready to save life, It is especially ad acai f-treat- 
ment Is easy and pleasant to use. It has cured the most fatal 
mplexion diseases ina few |} s (without Med 1¢ or Electricity) Its 
Omp rapid cures of Hay Fever and Sea-sickness are marvelous. Now 
s the season for their treatment It has been fully tested in 


A PURE ANTISEPTIC eestor of mee. 
PRICE, $15—Aeduced from $25. 


TOILET SOAP Large book of grateful testimonials from prominent and rel - 


A Sample Cake of Facial Soap anda 150 page book on | able people for the asking. Mailed free. 
Dermatology and Beauty, illustrated; on Skin, Scalp, Nervous 


and Blood Diseases, their treatment and cure, sent sealed for 
10 cents, also Disfigure ments, like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Dr. H ERCU LES SANC 4 E, 


India Ink and Powder M arks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of Nose 


Superfluous Hair, P imples, Freckles, Facial De -veloome nt, Chang- Discoverer and Inventor 
ing the Features, Shaping the Ears, Nose, etc. ’ 
JOHN H. WOODBURY Dermatological Institute, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


= y cae ee Chicago. Philadelphia. ome iy. | 264 West Fort Street, Detroit. Mich. 
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freshness of the fair U erm Toilet Soaps. Its §& 
Country Maid may . charm is its pur ily. oF 
be won by the con- Toilet Soa Over Six Million RE 
stant use of Bars sold in 1894. 
The best proof of its superior value is that ladies all over the world have selected it o 


for their own use, until to-day it has the largest sale of any Toilet Soap in the World. 
Excels any high-priced soap for the Complexion, Toilet and Bath-e-eye-eyeoyeces 
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Sold Everywhere The Buttermilk Girls 
at f A lovely picture, 14x22, 14 
ge i : colors, suitable for fram- 

Popular Prices. it i ing. No advertisement on 


it. Sent for 6 cents to pay 


Send 12 cents in stamps postage and packing. 


for full size cake for 
i ~ Cardboard Furniture 


Be sure our name is on & ‘| os Soe” ae 
package and cake. 4 i Room and Kitchen, by mail 
on receipt of 2 cents per PAL 


Cosmo Buttermilk $0ap 60., | SoHo Burren sore | room, or 6 cents for the 


CHICAGO, ILL. A ’ complete set. 
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You can get your skin as tough 


as leather with strong alka- 


ot 


line soap, or you can keep 
it as soft as velvet with one 


gentle in its action like 


VINOLIA 





VINOLIA SOAP, 


: 15 cts., 20 cts., 25 cts., 35 cts., 85 cts. 
PER TABLET. 
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and head noises relieved by using f be 
different from a}l other devices; the } Y Ke U S ¥ Co. 
Hundreds are being benefitted BRANCH OFFICE, 66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WILSON'S COMMON SENSE EAR DRUMS. 
Galy enfe,cimpre, comforwante. Sad 244 FIFTH AVE., COR. 27TH 
where medical ski!l has failed. No CAPITAL. . . $1,000,000.00, 


Entirely new, scientific invention; 
invisible ear drum in the world. | 
string or wire attac hment to irritate DESIGNATED LEGAL DEPOSITORY 





the Write for, am let. Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. 
Tas te EAR Checks pass through N. Y. Clearing-house 
DRUM IN vite KY. Acts as Executor, Guardian or Administrator of Es 
POSITION ’ | tates, and as Receiver, Registrar, Transfer and Finan 


or 112 Le ie w York. 





cis] Agent for States, Railroads, and = 
Money Loaned on Bond and Mortgage. 
Separate Department with 
Special Facilities for Ladies. 
| ROBERT MACLAY, President 
ON YOUR SUMMER OUTING Tarn CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, 2d Vice-President, 
FRED’K L. ELDRIDGE, Secretary 


, y% J. HENRY TOWNSEND, Ass’t’ Secretary, 








BONBONS, CHOCOLATES 


863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 9 i 
CANDIES SENT BY MAIL OR EXPRESS TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, DESKS =F] ES 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE BEST OF ATTENTION. 
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SCHOOL 
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We'll tan your skins, rotres.* 


light. moth-proof. Get our tan circular. We make Frisian, Coon 
and Galloway Coatsand Rebes. If your dealer don't keep 
them getcatalog from us. Liberal discounts to early purchasers. 


The CROSBY FRISIAN FURUO., Box 10, Rochester. N.Y. 
COMPLETE 


POKEN IN TEN 
Sate SEE Fata arora FACTORY PRICES TO USERS. 
Rosenthal Method,” a radical departure from | ee 


old methods. SB et free. Poryvctor Book Co., Cuicaco, | Send for Catalogue. E. H. STAFFORD CoO., 


Mention Forum. Muskegon, Mich. 


BRUCELINE the only genuine remedy for restor- 
ing gray hair to its natural color ; no dye and harm- 
less. Thousands of Testimonials. $1.00 per bottle 
Druggists or BRUCELINE Co., 377 6th Ave., N. Y¥ 
Treatise on the hair sent on application FREE. 

















you SNAP 
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BIND KLIP ON 
your papers, pamphlets, and 
magazines in ten Bseconds. Used 


by U.S. Govern- ment, N.Y. State 
Library, Yale, etc $5 per 100 
Sample doz. mailed for 75c. Covers to order. Price-list free 


Address H. H. BALLARD, 130, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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_ Wwooo- or Ornamental! Wood Floors for 
Rooms of afl pings! in Private Houses, Hotels, 


Stores, and Borders for Rugs. Also Grilles and Fret 
Work, J. W. BOUGHTON, Mfr, ftom & Terwill St.» 
Philadeiphia. BRANCHES: Bou hton erwilliger, 
wd St., under 6th Avenue Hotel, N. Y., and 286 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn. Boughton & L inville, M1 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton. Send for book of designs. No charge for estimates. 
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WEST BADEN Crmmeee 
ano FRENCH LICK May 0 it 
@& SPRINGS ica continua. 


every Wednesday and Saturday night thereafter, a spec cial Sleew- 
ing Car will be run direct from Chicago to West Baden and 
French Lick Springs via the MONON ROUTE, return 
ing |hursday and Sunday nights 


lickets and Sleeping Car reservations at City Ticket Office, 
232 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill, 





D. NEEDHAM’S SONS, 
Inter-Ocean Building, 
Cor. Madison and Dearborn 
Streets, CHICcAGo, 

Red Clover Blossoms, 
and Ficip axp So. Extracts oF 
Tux Biossous, The BEST BLOOD 
Pusivizaknown, Cures Cancer, 
Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Eczema, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepma, Sick 
Headache, Constipations, Piles, 
Whooping Cough and all BLOOD 
DISEASE Send for circular, 

Mention this paper. 








The Globe Filing System 


is the most perfect 
ever devised for the 


Systematic Filing of Papers. 


Illustrated and descriptive catalogue-free. 
THE GLOBE COo., 
42 Beaver St., N. Y. Cincinnati. 












is helped by a knowledge of the facts set 
forth in Tokology, the complete ladies’ 
Alice B. 


A = health and disease, by Dr. 
Stockham. 


Brown Vincent, Pastor of African Church, 
“The effort demands the praise of a mil- 
It will benefit men and women of all races. 

William Dugby writes from Tasmania: “ It has been a boon to 
the weak and suffering and had an elevating and ennobling influ- 


Lagos, Africa, says: 
lion tongues. 


ence upon all those who have been privileged to read it. I rec- 
ommend it wherever I go to young and old of both sexes.” 

Mrs. Kate Shemeld, So. Africa: ‘ After selling over two 
hundred copies of Tokology, I have received from the homes 
of Ministers, Lawyers, Judges and others, hearty endorsements 
s its ag Sample pages free. Best terms to agents 

repaid 

ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 
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Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush 


Cures Headache, Neuralgia, Falling Hair, 
Dandruff, and diseases of the scal p. 

Prices, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.50 and $3.00. 

Quality the same in -—s the price differs 

only according to size and power. 

AT ALL STORES, 

or sent, post-paid, on receipt of 

price, with rocents added for 

postage. A valuable book 

tees on application. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 










NOT WIRES, Room 4, 
GUT PURE 846 B' way, New York 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
TOOTH 


ARNICA s S' FAR THE BEST 
entifrice; antiseptic 





harmless—effective. No soapy taste. A 
= will make you its lasting friend. Substitutes are not “as 
.” All druggists or by mail 2c. U. H. Strong & Co., Chicago, 





WE All you have guessed about life 

insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 


PENN MuTuAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





COOD NEWS 
TO LADIES. 


Greatest stest offer. Now’s your time to get or, 
ders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees and 
Baking Powder, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din 
ner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set 





Watch, Brass Lamp, Caster, or Webster's Dictionary. For par- 
ticulars address = THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 









Leading Scientists, Photo-E 
i 1.4 others use the CRITERION M. MAGIC LANTERNS, 
: PROJECTION APPARATUS, 


pocues LT & CO. Mae | i168, MN SAF EF i 


, Theatres, Lecturers and 
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*“‘A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 


FUL OF SHAME.” 


KEEP YOUR HOUSE 


CLEAN WITH 


SAPOLIO 





Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated ’ 
drugs. <A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against 
Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. 


‘ an 


S f Fy 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weaken- 
ing it. Permanently curing constipation 
and its effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
Srom objectionable sub- 
stances. Physwtans re- 
commend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. 
Manufactured by 
California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in soc. and $x bottles. ~ 
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om FOUNDED | UPON A ROCK.” 


E. B. HARPER, President. 


The total cost for the past 13 years for $10,000 
insurance in the Mutual Reserve amounts to less than 
Old System Companies charge for $4,500 at ordinary 
life rates—the saving in premiums being equal to a 
cash dividend of nearly 60 per cent. 





No. OF POLICIES IN FORCE, over............... 96,000 
Interest Income annually exceeds.......... ....... $130,000 
Bi-monthly Income exceeds .......... ........+:: $750,000 
RESERVE Emergency Fund exceeds.... ....... $3,727,000 
aaa eee 20,800, 
New Business Received in OEE: GUE. 2. 5 csniese 64,000,000 
MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING. INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds............ $290,000, 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN in its Agency Department, 
ee el in every City, Town, and State, to experienced and successful! business 
men, who will find the Mutual Reserve the very best Association 


they can work for. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE HOME OFFICE iNVITED. 


Home Office, cor. Broadway and Duane Street, New York. 





TELEGRAM FROM LIVADIA. 
LIVADIA 


SEND IMMEDIATELY TO ANITCHKOFF PALACE ST PETERS- 
BURG ONE DOZEN BOTTLES VIN MARIANI 
FOR HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA 


TO MARIANI & CO. PARIS FRANCKLIN 


For 3O years 
most popu arly FOR - BODY - AND - BRAIN Over 7,000 


used tonic-stimu- written endorse- 
lant in Hospitals, ments from prom- 
Public and Relig- a Physicians 
ious Institutions urope and 


everywhere. NouRISHES — FoRTIFIES — REFRESHES hy 
STRENGTHENS ENTIRE SYSTEM 


The most Agreeable, Effective and Lasting Tonic. 


Ask for Vin Mariani at To avoid disappoint- 
Druggists and F EVERY TEST, STRICTLY ON ITS OWN MERITS, : as oan 
Grocers. PROVES ITS EXCEPTIONAL REPUTATION 


We will mail, gratis, Portraits, Sketches, hical 
Free Offer. Notes and Autographs of bes f Celebrities, eee is Chadlones 
ee ee 4 


PARIS: 41 Boutevarp Haussmann. 
LONDON : 239 Capon STREET. 


MARIANI & CO., 52 W. 15th St., New York, 


Press or Tae PusLIsHERS’ PRINTING Co., 132, 134, 186 West 14th Street, New Yorx. 


nd Life Association, 


$35,000,000 Saved in Premiums. 


1881. The Eloquence of Results. i895. 
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Nearly Three-fourths of 


those treated withthe §=©6 Chronic Invalids... 
those «Disgusted with Medicine and Doctors” 


or those Pronounced “ Incurable” 


Results actually achieved inthese cases, rather than theory as 
to the workings of the 


enable us to make such confident 
claims for its superior curative 
powers. Not every case can be cured, 
but the percentage is large enough to make the matter worthy the 
investigation of every sufferer. 


Allow us to mail you s ELECTROLIBRATION CO. 


Gosk of tntormation 1122 Broadway, New York, or 346 Fulton St., Brooklyn 











Prof. Totten of Yale College says: 


*‘ But thanks be to God, there is a remedy for 
such as be sick—one =e: , simple remedy— 
Te called = lectropoise. eae * 
nol a know parties who con 

mt, but we do know of its value. 

we are neither agents nor are in any way 
financially interested in the matter.” —Page 
228, Volume 7, of “ Our Race.” 
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SOAP 


It FLOATS 


Reject any soap or washing com- 
pound that will cleanse without an 


expenditure of time and labor. 
‘‘What is well done is done soon 


enough”’ and Ivory Soap will do the 
work as quickly as it can be done 
with safety. 


Tre bRrocter & Gamaie Co., Oin'ti. 
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The best quality, designs and coloring. The 
popular Lowell Ingrains are wound on a hollow 
stick, made in two SOlid pieces, a patented 
U. S. trade-mark, 
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nd Life Association. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 





$35,000, 000 Saved in Premiums. 


The total cost for the past 13 years for $10,000 
insurance in the Mutual Reserve amounts to less than 
Old System Companies charge for $4,500 at ordinary 
life rates—the saving in premiums being equal to a 
cash dividend of nearly 60 per cent. 


i881. The Eloquence of Results. 1895. 


No. OF POLICIES IN FORCE, over............... 96,000 
Interest Income annually exceeds..... (vie buns Mae $130,000 
Bi-monthly Income exceeds ..................00+- $750,000 
RESERVE Emergency Fund exceeds.... ....... $3,727,000 
ee ee a ae ee 20,800,000 
New Business Received in 1894, over ....... . $64,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds............$290,000,000 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN in its Agency Department, 
in every City, Town, and State, to experienced and successful business 
men, who will find the Mutual Keserve the very best Association 
they can work for. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE HOME OFFICE INVITED. 


Home Office, cor. Broadway and Duane Street, New York. 
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“INCURABLE” 


Not a Battery or Belt. 


U R - DI EA E NO SHOCK. 
PROFESSOR TOTTEN, of 
; aA LE COLLEGE, says, on page 


28, volume 7, of his work, “Our 







ceo” s 
* But, thanks be to God, there fs a 
remedy for such as be sick—one sin- 


gle, simple remedy—an instrument 
called the Electropoise. We do not 
ee know the parties who 
control this instrument, but we do 
know its value. We are neither 


agents nor in any way financially in- 
terested in the matter.” 


| ota 
DI } N Write for book, telling 
. C E | ** What It Is”’ and ‘‘ How It Cures.” 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 346 Punon siveet, Brooklyn. 








A llarvelous Record 


The frequent publication of figures showing the transactions of the 
Life Insurance Companies of this country has to some extent familiar- 
ized the public mind with the magnitude of the beneficent work they 
have done. The following comprehensive statement is a revelation as to 
what has been done by the greatest of all the companies, 


The Mutual Life of New York. 


SINCE IT WAS ORGANIZED IN 1843 IT 


Has received from its Policy-holders more than ‘ 2 : 388 M I [. L I 0 N 4 
Has collected for its Policy-holders more than . wate Soe ke 12 

Has paid to its Policy-holders more than . : . . . . 304 > 0 F 

Has paid for its Policy-holders less than. . . . . . 65 | 


And holds Invested for its Policy-holders more than . ‘ ‘ ‘ 140 ) DO i L AR S. 


RICHARD A. licCURDY, President. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President. 
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Over AND UP-TO-DATE. 
Highest Award Columbian Exposition, 1893, for Tone, 
Touch, Scale, Action, Design, Material, Construction 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN. 
Delivered, Freight Prepaid, at your house. 


Scerd for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue, FREE 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
174 Tremont Street, - Boston, Mass. 
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if properly instructed, on a suitable 
Private instructions, by competent in- 
structors, may be had at any of our elegant riding 
academies, and at all of the 1,200 Rambler agen- 
cies. 
Yes, everybody rides, but—it is distinctively 
“good form” to ride graceful 


Kadler 


‘Aicycles 


ALL WEIGHTS, $100. TANDEMsS, $150. 
Handsome catalogue for 2 two-cent stamps. 
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SOAP 


It FLOATS 


High priced toiiet soaps cost 
more than the Ivory, not because 
the soap itself is any better, but 
by reason of the expensive wrap- 
pings, boxes, and perfume. Then 
the profit on tvilet soaps is much 
greater. 


THe Procter & Gamace Co., Cin’ 





Lowell 


Lowell Carpets have been justly celebrated 
for more than half acentury, ‘To protect buyers 
the word ~ ell is woven in 
capital letters at each repeat of the pattern in 
the back of 


Lowell Brussels & ‘Viltons, 


The best quality, designs and coloring. The 
sopular Lowell Ingrains are wound on a hollow 
stick, made in two SOlid pieces, a patented 
U. S. trade-mark, 


Carpets 








Celebrated for their Beautiful oe 
Action, Design, and Great Darability. 
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E. B. HARPER, President. vv 
$40,000,000 Saved in Premiums. 


The total cost for the past 14 years for $10,000 
insurance in the Mutual Reserve amounts to less than 
Old System Companies charge for $4,500 at ordinary 
life rates—the saving in premiums being equal to a 
cash dividend of nearly 60 per cent. 
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CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
of 177 New Bond Street, London, 


Have much pleasure in introducing to their American clientele 
eir latest perfume 
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The frequent publication of figures showing the transactions of the 
Life Insurance Companies of this country has to some extent familiar- 
ized the public mind with the magnitude of the beneficent work they 
have done. The following comprehensive statement is a revelation as to 
what has been done by the greatest of all the companies, 


The Mutual Life of New York. 
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life rates—the saving in premiums being equal to a 
cash dividend of nearly 60 per cent. 
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The frequent publication of figures showing the transactions of the 
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E. B. HARPER, President. 


$40,000,000 Saved in Premiums, 


The total cost for the past 14 years for $10,000 
insurance in the Mutual Reserve amounts to less than 
Old System Companies charge for $4,500 at ordinary 
life rates—the saving in premiums being equal to a 
cash dividend of nearly 60 per cent. 
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Death Claims Paid, over.......... \ a 21,000,000 
New Business Received in 1894, NR $1,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds. .$300,000,000 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN in its Agency Department, 
in every City, Town, and State, to experienced and successful business 
men, who will find the Mutual Reserve the very best Association 
they can work for. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE HOME OFFICE INVITED. 


Home Office, cor. Broadway and Duane Street, New York. 


“* * * My confidence 
Electropoise—simple. 


often Cures 


Home Remedy 
Without Medicine. §— 


150 FirtH Ave., N. Y., April 5, 1895. 
in the merits of the 
convenient, economical 
and effective as it is—has constantly grown 
with my increasing observation and experi- 
ence.” W. H. DePvy, A.M., D.D., LL.D. 
(Editor nn les’ Cyclopedia.) 
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NUMBER 1 FOR ADULTS. 
NUMBER 2 FOR BABIES. 
The surest, simplest, safest remedy 
on earth. No purgatives, no cathar- 
tics, no laxatives, to destroy the 
stomach, but strengthening, up- 
building, local nutrition. 
50 CENTS. FREE BY MAIL. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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How to Make 
Pie Crust. 


Make it with COTTOLENE instead of 
lard. Then it can be eaten and enjoyed 
{ without fear of dyspepsia. Pie crust made 
with COTTOLENE is crisp, flaky and 
wholesome, possessing a delicate flavor 
impossible to obtain with lard. Use 


—i COTTOLENE 


next baking day. The genuine is sold everywhere in one, three 
and five pound tins, with trade mark—séeer’s head in cotton-plant 
wreath—on every tin. Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COPIPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Montreal. 
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A llarvelous Record 


The frequent publication of figures showing the transactions of the 
Life Insurance Companies of this country has to some extent familiar- 
ized the public mind with the magnitude of the beneficent work they 
have done. The following comprehensive statement is a revelation as to 
what has been done by the greatest of all the companies, 


The Mutual Life of New York. 


SINCE IT WAS ORGANIZED IN 1843 IT 


Has received from its Policy-holders more than ‘ ° ° ° 388 | M ] L L ] 0 N S 


Has collected for its Policy-holders more than . ‘ ° ° . 120 


Has paid to its Policy-holders more than . ° ° . . . 304 0 b 
Has paid for its Policy-holders less than . . ° . . ° 6 
And holds Invested for its Policy-holders more than . ‘ : : 140 D 0 L L AR S. 


RICHARD A. IIcCURDY, President. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President. 
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99% PURE 
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Sold 34, 000, DISTINCTLY SUPERIOR 
Over AND UP-TO-DATE. 
Highest pment Ce eambion, Exposition, 1893, for Tone, 
Nouch, Scale, Action, Design, Material, Cx ons truction 
one o AYMENTS TAKEN. 
Del ed, Freight Prepaid, at your house. 


or the mountains, fill a tray of your 
trunk with Ivory Soap and require 
your laundress to use it. Light 
Send for Handsome Il Illustrated Catalogue, FREE 


VOSE & SONS | PIANO CO. 
174 Tremont Street, = Boston, Mass. only with pure white soap. 


Lowell. 


Lowell Carpets have been justly celebrated 
for more than half acentury, ‘To protect buyers 
from deception, the word Lowell is woven in 
capital letters at each repeat of the pattern in 
the back of 


Lowell Brussels & Wiltons, 


The best quality, designs and coloring. The 

sopular Lowell Ingrains are wound on a hollow 

stick, made in two SOlid pieces, a patented 
A Handsome Catalogue at | U.S, trade-mark. 
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nd Life Association 


FREDRICK A. BURNHAM, 


PRESIDENT. 


$40,000,000 Saved in Premiums. 


The total cost for the past 14 years for $10,000 
insurance in the Mutual Reserve amounts to less than 
Old System Companies charge for $4,500 at ordinary 
life rates—the saving in premiums being equal to a 
cash dividend of nearly 60 per cent. 
i881. The Eloquence of Results. i895. 
No. OF POLICIES IN FORCE, over 
Interest Income annually exceeds 
Bi-monthly Income exceeds........... 


*awweeaieee ¥730,000 
RESERVE Emergency Fund exceeds.... ....... $3,860,000 
Death Claims Paid, over 


‘(er eee 21,000,000 
New Business Received in 1894, over.......... 81,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds............$300,000,000 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN in its Agency Department, 
in every City, Town, and State, to experienced and successful business 
men, who will find the Mutual Reserve the very best Association 
they can work for. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE HOME OFFICE INVITED. 


Home Office, cor. Broadway and Duane Street, New York. 
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sought breakfast and sP/, 
Home Remedy Boca, cad BS eset ia &Y 
e Se ae cause nervousness 
Without Medicine. § |Site si 


The Health 
Food Co. 


Makes the PERFECT 
BREAKFAST BEVERAGE 


KAFFEEBROD 


This BREAD COFFEE is 
nourishing, supporting, up- 


whom tea and coffee 


30¢. 


All Grocers 
our offices, and 


sent by mail for Sell it. 
150 Frrra Ave., N. Y., April 5, 1895. y 


“*** My ‘confidence in the merits of the 
Electropoise—simple, convenient, economical Free Pamphlets 
and effective as it is—has conten grown freely mailed to all 
with my increasing observation and experi- e toante. 
ence.” W. H. DePvy, A.M., D.D., LL.D. ppl - 
(Editor Peoples’ Cyclopedia.) 
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Head Office, 
61 sth Avenue, New York. 


Write us for booklet 631 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
Pronounced that tells all about 


the 


New England Office, 
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Pe Tremont St., Boston. 
“Incurable Mailed free. | 599 sss 


Philadelphia Office, 


Electrolibration Co., 1122 Broadway, New York 632 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


346 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
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Western Office, 
1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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How to Make 
Pie Crust. 


Make it with COTTOLENE instead of 
lard. Then it can be eaten and enjoyed 
without fear of dyspepsia. Pie crust made 
with COTTOLENE is crisp, flaky and 
wholesome, possessing a delicate flavor 
impossible to obtain with lard. Use 


COTTOLENE 


next baking day. The genuine is sold everywhere in one, three 
and five pound tins, with trade mark—séeer’s head in cotton-plant 
wreath—on every tin. Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COPIPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Montreal. 
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A llarvelous Record 


The frequent publication of figures showing the transactions of the 
Life Insurance Companies of this country has to some extent familiar- 
ized the public mind with the magnitude of the beneficent work they 
have done. The following comprehensive statement is a revelation as to 
what has been done by the greatest of a!l the companies, 


The Mutual Life of New York. 
SINCE IT WAS ORGANIZED IN 1843 IT 
Has received from its Policy-holders more than ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 388 
Has collected for its Policy-holders more than . ° ° ° ° 120 | MI LLIO NS 
OF 
Has paid for its Policy-holders less than . : . j A 6 


And holds Invested for its Policy-holders more than , , . ; 140 | D 0 LLAR S. 
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Has paid to its Policy-holders more than . ° ° . . . 304 


RICHARD A. lIcCURDY, President. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President. 
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Sold 34, 000. : DISTINCTLY SUPERIOR 
Over AND UP-TO-DATE. 
Highest poate Columbian Exposition, 1893, for Tone, 
Touch, Scale, Action, Design, Material, Construction 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN. 


Delivered, Freight Prepaid, at your house. 


Send for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue, FREE 


VOSE & SONS PIANO co. 
174 Tremont Street, . Boston, Mass. 
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Why not wash with pure white 
Ivory Soap and have pure white 
linen? ‘* Whatever is worth doing 
at all, is worth doing well.’’ 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE OO., OIN'T! 


SOLE MAKER 


PRICE, $5.00 


Near 3d Ave. L Station 
NEW YORK 


Near Broadway 


IN SENDING ORDERS BY MAIL MAKE 
MONEY ORDER PAYABLE TO 


Guarces Le Binan ea Go., 
ve. I | Barclay St., New York City 
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